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Pur achever UNE SHarmonie veritable de la 


Ostende! Dieppe! At these 
famous French watering places 
one may mingle these summer 
days with the élite—les élégantes- 

of Paris itself. Here, Madame, 
Mademoiselle, one cannot but ob- 
serve that perfection exquise de la 
toilette which so distinguishes 
French ladies of fashion—“‘les 
femmes a la mode.” 


But, you, Madame, need not envy 
these demoiselles Francaises. One 
secret of their subtle charm may 
today be yours. It is so very 


EXTRACT 
FACE POWDER 
TALC - SOAP 
ROUGE - SACHET 


These spécialites— Rouge, Soap. Compact 
. 





simple. In the very words of 
France it is just this: 


“Dans tous les objets de la toilette 
on emploie une seule odeur.” 
Each article of the toilette should 
bear the same fragrance 


So, with wisdom, will Madame 
choose Djer-Kiss—French Djer- 
Kiss—which so caressingly im- 
parts un charme francais. And 
remembering this very law of 
French fashion, (on ne melange 
pas les odeurs—one must not mix 
perfumes), Madame will use wisely 


Made in France 


emporamily blended her, 


€ 
h , P Ste - 
e with pure Djer-Kiss concentré imported from France 





all the spécialités de Djer-Kiss. Her 
talc, her face powder, her rouge, 
her creams, her sachet, her toilet 
water and even her soap will 
breathe gently and exquisitely the 
alluring French fragrance of Dyer- 
Kiss extract itself. 


To obey, amies Américaines, is to 
capture a priceless secret of charm 
—of fascination francaise. 


Special Sample Offer : 


In return for 20 
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Silvertown Cords 


)_ are included in the 


QOZ Goodrich 


Tire Price Reduction 


Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 
known quality. 
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Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 


tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
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pected in a product which is the 
‘i highest art of tire craftsmanship. 
\ The full name —‘Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on 


each tire. Look for it, and get 


the genuine. 
THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


. an Akron, Ohio 
The anti-skid safety tread ; — 
‘ Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 
Silvertown Cord Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
NG Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 
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And so the day ends perfectly —* 


GOOD vacation means above all 

else change of scene. The city- 

dweller longs for the country or shore. 

The country-dwellers seek the ex- 
citement of metropolitan life. 

Whichever class you are in you 
will find that Paramount has antici- 
pated your motion picture wants. 

In the country you will find that 
the fame of Paramount has pene- 
trated to your resort, whether it be 
in a theatre that seats three hundred 
or three thousand. You can see the 
same fine Paramount Pictures there 
that you were accustomed to in town. 

The visitors to the cities will dis- 
cover any number of Paramount 
Pictures to choose from. 

Take train anywhere: take steamer 
or aeroplane, and you will inevitably 
arrive at one of the theatres on the 
Paramount circuit of enchantment. 

Whether it is a million dollar palace 
of the screen in the big city, or a tiny 
hall in a backwoods hamlet, you will 
find that it is always the best and 
most prosperous theatre in the com- 
munity th-t is exhibiting Paramount 
Pictures 


eens 


They both show the same pic- 
tures! Paramount Pictures. 

The resort that has Paramount 
Pictures is in the swim—a Broadway 
show in the heart of the country! 

Paramount has achieved this na- 
tional recognition by steadily deliv- 
ering great entertainment, 

—entertainment conceived and in- 
terpreted by the foremost actors, 
dramatists, directors, writers, im- 
presarios and technicians, 

—photoplays made with the idea 
that each one had to beat the last, 

—motion pictures so good that in 
the United States alone more than 
11,200 theatres, not counting sum- 
mer theatres, depend on them as the 
chief source of supply. 

Whether you see Paramount Pic- 
tures in a metropolitan theatre or in 
a summer theatre that vanishes with 
the first frosts, you are equally sure 
of fine entertainment. 

When you see that phrase, “It’s a 
Paramount Picture,” park your car, 
motor-boat or canoe and go in, 

—because if it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in vacation-land! 


= 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
June 1, 1921 to September 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he 
will show them 


Roscoe “‘Fatty’”’ Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman”’ 
From James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose”’ 

By Gouverneur Morris. 
Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried”’ 

A whimsical and romantic comedy 
By John D. Swain. 
**Appearances,”” by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special, ‘“The Bronze Bell’’ 
By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute”’ 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in “‘Sham”’ 
By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 
George Melford’s production,“‘A Wise Fool” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 


Wallace Reid in ‘“Too Much Speed”’ 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan 


“The Mystery Road” 
A'British production with David Powell 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
A Paul Powell Production. 


William A. Brady’s production “‘Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in ““Behind Masks”’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
**Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 

Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of ‘‘Three Weeks.”’ 
William de Mille’s ‘“The Lost Romance”’ 
By Edward Knoblock 

William S. Hart in ‘““The Whistle”’ 
Hart production 
A Western story with an unforgettable punch. 
“The Princess of New York’”’ 
A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 

A Donald Crisp production. 
Douglas MacLean in “‘Just Passing Through”’ 
Thos. H. Ince production. 
Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan’”’ 

By Booth Tarkington. 

Ethel Clayton in ““Wealth” 

By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 
A Wm. D. Taylor production. 
Roscoe ‘‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle in 
“Crazy to Marry.”’ By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 
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Fashions 
Odds and Ends for the Summer Season. 


Wanted: A Chance to Ride 


Jack Holt, Horseman. 
West is East 
Meeting Betty Blythe and Wally Reid. 
Snip Go the Censor’s Scissors 
Forty Years of Bathing Suits. 
The Sign on the Door (Fiction) 
From the Film Adaptation of the Famous Play. 


A Daughter of the Vikings 


Ann Forrest. 


Traditions? Never Heard of ’Em 
Rex Ingram, Director Extraordinaire. 


Whose Double Are You? 
Announcing a New Contest. 
E-x-t-r-a-s ! 
Drawing. 
What Was the Best Photoplay of 1920? 


Coupon Number Three in PHOTOPLAy’s Gold Medal Contest. 


The Bad Actor From Bildad (Fiction) J. Frank Davis 
Fiction Contest Story. Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore. 


Carolyn Van Wyck 
Joan Jordan 
Delight Evans 
(Photographs) 
Gene Sheridan 
Joan Jordan 


Jordan Robinson 


Norman Anthony 


Close-Ups Editorial Comment 
Experience 
A Tabloid Version of the Film Play. 
Maison Murray (Photographs) 
Mrs. Robert Leonard’s Home in New York. 
What Is a Director? By Et Al. 


An Array of Definitions. 
The Shadow Stage 
Reviews of the New Pictures. 
Applause Wanted ! 
Drawing. 
Not in the Guide Book 
Homes of the Great in the Hollywood Hills. 
The Woman Who Came Back Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Victory Bateman. 
Twin Salaries for Twin Roles? 
Drawing. 
Hidden Children of the Screen 
Movies You Never See. 
Plays and Players 
News from the Studios. 
Being a Screen Idol’s Wife 
As Confessed by Mrs. Conway Tearle. 
Cherchez la Film 
Verse. 
Home-Folks 


Verse. 


Why Do They Do It? 


Criticisms by the Movie-Goers. 
Questions and Answers The Answer Man 
Announcing Marriage Letter Contest Winners 
Miss Van Wyck Says: 


Answers to Questions on Fashions. 


Burns Mantle 
Norman Anthony 


(Photographs) 


Norman Anthony 
Lyne S. Metcalfe 
Cal. York 

Ada Patterson 
Randolph Bartlett 


Margaret Sangster 








(Addresses of the Leading Motion Picture Producers appear on page 8) 


32 
Photoplay’ 
34 otopiday s 
5 | Three 
36 
_, | Contests 
41 ITH its three contests — 
world-beaters, every one 
4? of them: unique, costly, amaz- 
ing—PHOTOPLAY MAG- 
43 AZINE has perhaps never been 
equalled in the magazine field 
for the general interest it has 
44 created. 
45 There's — 
The $14,000 Fiction Contest, 
46 involving prizes of $5,000, 
$2,500, $1,000 and $500, which 
49 has raised the standard of Amer- 
ican fiction, has brought a 
ol hearty response from famous 
writers, and has definitely estab- 
52 lished other writers not so well 
known. PHOTOPLAY’'S Fic- 
54 tion Stories are being read. 
There's — 
99 The Medal of Honor Contest 
—a great enterprise which will 
59 permanently reward the film in- 
dustry for its finesc achievement 
60 of the year. An annual affair— 
an event of national importance 
62 —it is distinctly your Contest, 
- for you are choosing, with your 
63 votes, the best photoplay. 
And then — 
64 The Doubles Contest. The 
most intimate competition of 
65 the three: finding the doubles of 
famous film stars. If you re- 
68 semble a screen celebrity, if you 
have a friend who does, send 
in the resemblance picture to 
70 PHOTOPLAY. $50, $25, and 
three prizes of $10, are the gen- 
72 erous awards. 
Watch the next issue for fur- 
74 ther developments! 
77 ; 
Three special reasons wh 
80 
108 you had better order 
your September 
copy now! 
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| New Discovery lakes Off Flesh 
Almost While You Wait’! 


A pound a day the very first week without medi- 
cine, special foods, starving, baths or 


exercise. 


T last a simple secret has been dis- 
A covered by the world’s greatest 
food specialist which enables you 

to eat a pound a day off your weight with- 


out the slightest discomfort. In fact you 
will enjoy your meals as never before. 


Thousands of men and women who 
have tried strenuous diets, special reduc- 
ing baths, salts, medicine and violent exer- 
cising without results have found this new 
scientific way a revelation. A pound or 
more a day from the very start can be 
counted on in most cases and with each 
pound you lose you will note a remarkable 
increase in energy and general health. 


Women so stout they could never wear 
light colors or attractive styles without 
being conspicuous, marvel at the sudden 
change that has enabled them to wear the 
most vividly colored and fluffily-styled 
clothes. Men who used to puff when they 
walked the least bit quickly—men who were 
rapidly becoming inactive and sluggish— 
unable to enjoy outdoor exercise or pleasure 
find their return to youthful energy almost 
miraculous. 


How the Secret Works 


The whole thing about this wonderful 
new way to reduce, which makes losing 
flesh a pleasure instead of a task, is a simple 
system of food combination worked out by 
Eugene Christian. 


Some of us eat food that is immediately 
converted into muscle, bone and _ blood. 
Others eat food that is immediately con- 
verted into useless fat. In this latter case, 
the muscles, bones and blood are robbed 
of just so much strength and nutrition. 
That is why fat people succumb first in case 
of illness. 


Christian, the famous Food 
Specialist, while engaged in one of his 
extensive food experiments, discovered 
the perfect cure for the ‘disease of obesity”’ 
as he calls it. He found that merely by 
following certain little natural laws, food 
is converted into essential tissues like bone 
and muscle, while only enough fat is stored 
up to provide the necessary energy. Elated 
with his discovery and what it would mean 
to thousands of men and women, Christian 
has incorporated all his valuable informa- 
tion in the form of little, easy-to-follow 
lessons under the name of ‘“‘ Weight Con- 
trol, the Basis of Health,” which is offered 
on free trial. 


Eugene 


There are no fads in this course, no 
special baths, no self-denying diets, no 
medicines, no exercises—nothing but pure 
common-sense, practical help that will do 
just what we say—take off flesh “while you 


Results in 48 hours! 


wait.” Eat all the delicious foods you 
like, observing of course the one vital rule. 
Do what ever you please, give up all diets 
and reducing baths—just follow the direc- 
tions outlined in Christian’s wonderful 
course and watch your superfluous weight 
vanish. 


Nothing Like It Before 


You’ve never tried any- 
thing like this wonderful new 
method of Eugene Christian’s 
before. It’s entirely differ- 
ent. Instead of starving 
you, it shows you how 
to eat off weight—a 
pound of it a day! No 
trouble, no fuss, no 
self-denial. All so sim- 
ple that you'll 
be delighted— 
and amazed. 


Here’s what 
Christian’s 
course in 
Weight Con- 
trol will do 
for you. 


First it will bring down your weight to 
normal, to what it should naturally be. 
Then it will make your flesh firm and solid. 
It will bring a new glow to your cheeks, a 
new sparkle to your eyes, a new spring to 
you step. It will give your charm, grace, 
attractiveness. And all naturally, mind 
you! Nothing harmful. 


We want you to prove it yourself. We 
want you to see results, to see your own 
unnecessary flesh vanish. We want you 
to see why all dieting, medicines, bathing 
and exercising are a mistake—why this 
new discovery gets right down to the real 
reason for your stoutness, and removes 
it by natural methods. 


No Money in Advance 


Just put your name and address on the 
coupon. Don’t send any money. The 
coupon alone will bring Eugene Christian’s 
complete course to your door, where $2 to 
the postman will make it your property. 





As soon as the course arrives, weigh 
yourself. Then glance through the lessons 
carefully, and read all about the startling 
revelations regarding weight, * food and 
health. Now put the course to the test. 
Try the first lesson. Weigh yourself in a 
day or two again and notice the wonderful 
result. Still you've taken no medicine, 
put yourself to no hardships, done nothing 
you would not ordinarily have done. It’s 
wonderful—and you'll have to admit it 
yourself. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

























The shadow of her former self 
—result of the new discoveryl 


Mail the coupon NOW. You be the sole 
judge. If you do not see a remarkable im- 
provement in 5 days, return the course to 
us and your money will be immediately 
refunded. But mail the coupon this very 
minute, before you forget. Surely you can- 
not let so positive an opportunity to reduce 
to normal weight pass by unheeded. 


Remember, no money—just the coupon. 
As we shall receive an avalanche of orders 
for this remarkable course, it will be wise 
to send your order at once. Some will have 
to be disappointed. Don’t wait to lose 
weight, but mail the coupon NOW and 
profit immediately by Dr. Christian’s 
wonderful discovery. 


The course will be sent in a plain con- 
tainer. 


Corrective Eating Society 
Dept. W-2088, 43 West 16th St. 
New York City 





Corrective Eating Society 
Dept. W-2088, 43 West 16th St. 
New York City 


You may send me prepaid in plain container 
Eugene Christian’s Course, ‘‘Weight Control— 
the Basis of Health,”’ in 12 lessons. I will pay the 
postman only $2 in full payment on arrival. If Iam 
not satisfied with it I have the privilege of returning 
the course to you after a 5-day trial. It is, of course, 
understood that you are to refund my money if I 
return the course. 


Rin oin.c sess sciciesancnsesoeewernnesreneyes 
Street... scccccce PPYTITITITTTT ITIL TTT 
City... crccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssesssece 
State...ccoces eee ccccccccscecceeceeeeesseesess ‘ 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 


Dont Know It/ 


HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 
E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 
est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write, 
who really can and simply haven't found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is. writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 


ossess? Isn't this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 


like a swallow. ten thousand 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex — the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you've read in 
magazines or seen on the 





feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday's 
“impossibility” is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- | 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- be 
writers, or standing behind endorse THE UR VING SYST 
counters, or running spindles vovrs is the ONLY 
in factories, bending over 

sewing machines, or doing housework. 
may laugh — but these are The 
morrow. 

For writing isn't only for geniuses as most people 
think. Don't you believe the Creator gave you a story- 
writing faculty just as He did the greatest writer? 
Only maybe you are simply ‘“‘bluffed”’ by the thought 
that you “haven't the gift."" Many people are 
simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, and their 
first efforts don't satisfy, they simply give up in 
despair, and that ends it. They’ re through. They 
never try again. Yet, if, by some lucky chance they 
had first learned the simple rules of writing, and 
then given the imagination free rein, they might have 
astonished the world! 





Y es—you 
Writers of To- 


Bot two things are essential in order to become 

writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered neous 
this simple but thorough 
tem.”"——-MRS OLIVE MIC HAUX, 
Cuagteno!, Pa 

“Tecan only say that I am amazed 
that it is possible to set forth the 
printiples of short story and 


photoplay writing in such a clear a 
concise manner.”’— GORDON easily as a child sets 
MATHEWS, Montreat, Can up a miniature house 
“I received your Irving System§ with his toy areca. 
some time ato t is the most I . ] 
remarkable thing I have ever t is amazingly easy 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly hasf after the mind oan 
made story an play writing tl le’ ‘k } Ars 
qnesingy simple and easy.”— 1€ simp e now now 


ALFRED HORTO 
Fauus, N 


Niagaral A little study, a little 


atience, a little con- 

“Of all the compositions I have pat ace, a htt on 
read on the subject, find yours t -_~ and the thing 
the most helpful to nepiting f c © > 
Che met pebiel, %, cepeieas that ooks hard often 
NAYLOR, Literary Evitor,| turns out to be just 
Motion Picture Magazine. as easy as it seemed 

“With this volume before him, difficult. 
the veriest novice should be able 


to build stories or photoplays that 


will find a ready market. The best Thousands of pe ople 


treatise of this kind have en-| imagine they need a 

countered in 24 years of news} fine education in order 
nd literary work.” — H 

PIERCE WELLER, Maxaaixal to write. Nothing is 


Eprron, Tue BincuamTon Press 


“When I first saw your ad I ¢ > »-ates 
was working in a shop for $30 a Many of the greatest 


week, Always having worked] Writers were the poor- 
with my hands, I doubted my est scholars. People 


ability to make money with my bea? 
brain. So it was with much skep-| Farely learn to write at 


farther from the truth. 


ticiem that I sent for your Easy 1s Vy , ge 
Method of Writing hen the peneee. 6 Aa get 
System arrived, I carefully stud-§ the principles there, 
ied it evenings after work. Within] but they really learn 


a mont had completed two 


plays, of which sold for $500,) ¢ 0 write from the great, 


rong Nom for $450. I unhesitat- wide, open boundless 

ingly say that I owe it all to the B k f "H Satan at 

Irvine System."—HELEN KIN- 00 o umanity! 
» ATLantic City, N. J. 


Yes, seething all around 
you, every day, every 














MAY oe yoen gy cond Metro Movie Star, says: 
mous directors and editors warmly 


method of u riting that really teaches 
people hou iol write stories and plays."’ 





screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can't J learn to write?” 

Who says you can't? 


LISTEN! A wonderful 
FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,”” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. How one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tellif you AREa 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
Chrilting realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life— story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
profession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ing with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money"’ with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, aoe, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old, may learn to turn their spare hours into 
cash 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 146, 
Auburn, New York 


M. Iam fully satisfied that 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 146, Auburn, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 





Name.. 


Address... 


City and State... 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

















Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edendale, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
oo" Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


al. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, oo 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, | Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal: 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush 
House, Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., of America. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C 
FAMOUS- PLAYERS- LASKY CORP., Para- 
mount, 485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, New York. 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s)211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 
R. A. Walsh Prod., 
5341 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., 
Louis B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lows B. yy ry Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles Cal. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York 
Katherine MacDonald Prcductions, 
Georgia and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
David M. Hartford, Prod., 
3274 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hope Hampton, Prod., Peerless Studios, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
(s) Chas. ng 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles, 
FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
ny York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro, 
St., Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP. , 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 
Bates St.. Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD i 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 
St., N. ¥. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West Gist St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York. (s)Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. 

and Park Ave., New York City. 


, 729 Seventh 
(s) Second Ave. and 127th 


ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York; Currier Bldg., Los 


Angeles; (s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., 
Hollywood, 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 


Cal. 
D. W. Griffith Studios, 
Mamaroncck, N. Y. 
George Arliss Prod., Whitman Bennett 
Studio, 537 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, 
New York. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MBG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
469 Fifth Ave., New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

1708 Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 


729 


Orienta Point, 
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Marion Davies 


HAT is “The Bride’s Play?’’ — Like the N Marion Davies’ new super-feature a dis- 

shower of rice, the toss of the bride’s carded suitor takes advantage of “The Bride’s 
bouquet, it is a rite for the bridal day only. It is Play’’ in his effort to win her by fair means or 
fateful, fraught with many dangers—no lover can be foul. A startling, a breath-taking act of the 
sure of his bride until after “The Bride’s Play.”’ bride saves her life’s happiness. 


It is the “sweetest story ever told,” as romantic, as tender, as idyllic, as superbly beautiful as Mendelssohn’s Spring Son2. 


“Che brides Play” 


Every girl—every woman—will want to see “The Bride’s Play.” Ask your favorite theatre to play this wonder picture. 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 












F your skin has the habit of con- 

tinually getting oily and shiny— 
you cannot begin too soon to correct 
this condition. 


A certain amount of oil in your skin 
is necessary to keep it smooth, velvety, 
supple. But too much oil not only 
spoils the attractiveness of any girl’s 
complexion—it actually tends to pro- 
mote an unhealthy condition of the skin 
itself. 

A skin that is too oily is constantly 
liable to infection from dust and dirt, 
and thus encourages the formation of 
blackheads, and other skin troubles 
that come from outside infection. 


You can correct an oily skin by 
using each night the following simple 
treatment: 


**Your treatment for one week’’ 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations containing the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch;” a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap; and samples of the new Woodbury Facial Cream, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., §08 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 508 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 





There is constant danger 
in an oily skin 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





With warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

Special treatments for each type of 
skin are given in the famous booklet 
of treatments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs, 

A 25-cent cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a 
month or six weeks. 



































Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Indeed she is a charming Kathryn—very! 
And when we’ve said her other name is Perry 
There seems no need of further conversation 
In an affair of optical elation. 

(A Ziegfeld beauty first of all, 

And after that, the camera’s call.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


When one has a name like Billie Dove 

The easiest of rhyming words is “love.” 

An apple borne by such a lissome Eve 

’Most any modern Adam would deceive. 
(A ragged shirt, not much of any pants 
—this costume seems the height of elegance!) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Narrator of Emotion, it is well 
Your people gave to you the name of Tell. 
Yet no Olive branch of peace are you— 
Too tense and turbulent the scenes you do. 
(Fair stateliness of other days, 
A Rembrandt might have brushed your praise!) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


A newsgirl will be pinched for blocking traffic 
If she ventures out in garb so graphic. 
When admiring customers say “Oh!” 
She’d better hear them in the studio. 
(Pardon us, our memory so bad is! 
Meet Miss Leslie—first name, Gladys.) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


A Deane of Beauty she—good heavens, no! 
‘“‘Dean’’ implies some age, at least; and so 
For pearl-strung Barbara of flapper years 
Another easy compliment ap : 
(As in the mirror—now we've done it— 
Our space is gone—we cannot run it!) 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Shades of The Jest, of Justice, Jekyll, Hyde: 
Of Richard, Ibbetson and more beside 
Seem always to dimly stalk before 
The Lion of the House of Barrymore. 

(In John the films a king engage— 

A King whose other realm’s the stage.) 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Are you supposed to be a Rajah’s bride? 

A slave with thongs of jewels tied? 

A Duchess fleeing from the Bolsheviki— 

Or just a vampire, sinuous and creepy? 
(Julanne Sebniton. if you must know, 
And the artist fixed her up so!) 
















Actual photograph of sweater 
atter 55. washings with 
Tvory Flakes. This sweater 
and statement of original 
owner on’ file in the offite of 
The Procter @ Gamble Co. 


















Chicago girl wore this coral wool sweater and washed 
it fifty-five times during the past three years. After 
the first twelve washings she altered the neck and arm- 
holes with some of the unwashed yarn. Much to her sur- 
prise the new yarn could not be told from the old! And 
through the other forty odd washings, the sweater has kept 
its color, its woolly softness, and its original shape. It 
looks good for another three years’ wear. 


Its owner credits this remarkable record to the fact that 
she used nothing but Ivory Soap Flakes for every one of 
the fifty-five washings. Ivory Flakes gave her the un- 
equaled purity of Ivory Soap plus the convenience and safety 
of rub-less laundering. She says each washing took only 
five minutes. 


You may never need to wash a sweater as often as this 
one was washed, but you undoubtedly own garments which 
you do not want to subject to the dangers of rubbing and 
of doubtful ingredients in soap. For such delicate pieces, 
Ivory Flakes will give you the utmost convenience and 
safety. Use it for woolens, silks, satins, laces, chiffons. 
It will harm nothing that water alone will not harm. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 


This 


wool sweater 
had 55 washings 


before this picture 


was taken 





Send for FREE SAMPLE 
with directions for the care of del- 
icate garments. Address Section 
45-HF, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MaBic 
Days 





ITESE are the days when the meadow calls to the asphalt man, and the 
asphalt calls to the meadow man; when the mountains beckon with pine 
fingers to the plains, and the desert thrills at a salt whisper from the sea. 

Magic days. Vacation days. 

Vacation, nowadays, is synonymous with travel. 

It means a rush there, a mad and incredibly brief sojourn amid discom- 
forting delights, a rush back. 

The dictionary tells the truth about vacation; it calls it interruption, cessa- 
tion—rest. 

In the ‘‘week off,” or the “two weeks on pay,” or the bigger holiday of a 
month or three, it is quite natural to wish to ‘“‘go somewhere.’ That wish 
raised humanity from the anthropoids. It found the pax Romana, the New 
World, steam, electricity. 

But how many of us can go just where we'd like to go? How many of us 
fret away half our precious holiday worrying because circumstances prevented 
us doing exactly what we wished and planned ? 

‘Circumstances ?”’ sneered Napoleon; ‘‘I make circumstances !”’ 


The motion picture has Napoleonically made the circumstances of the 
modern holiday. 


Fresh air and exercise, the indispensables, are within reach of every Amer- 
ican, even if they're to be found only in the upper pasture or the city park. 

For the rest, if you can’t get to Atlantic City or Monterey, Nipigon or 
Champlain, the Selkirks or the Ozarks—for the rest, consult the screen. 

Before you is the greatest window ever designed by any architect save God. 
It is an open window, and through it blow at once the spices of Cathay and 
the iced airs of the Arctic; through it radiate ocean blues, tropic emeralds, 
minaret whites, volcanic reds, and the polychrome of all the earth's bazaars. 
You can’t leave home? Then you may, on a celluloid ticket, ride forth into 
the panorama of the world! 













































By 
RALPH BARTON 





The Brothers deMille—Wil- 
liam c.. left, and Cecil B., right 
—the presiding genu of the 
Lasky Lot, who have done 
more for Motion Pictures and 
Riding Breeches than any 
| ; other family in the business. 

















Mr. William Raymond 
Lasky (four months old) 
looking over the place 
with a view of taking 
charge. 





Panoramic view of the Lasky plant in Hollywood 
showing the acres of modern studio buildings. Mr. 
Roscoe Arbuckle in the foreground. 
































Mr. and Mrs. Anatol Little 

Wally Reid and Sic Transit 

Gloria Swanson ~standing out- 

side Gloria's bungalow-dressing- 

room wondering if Herr Schnitz- 

ler is going to have screen credit, 
and if so, why? 





























Why artists leave studios. Penrhyn Stanlaws, having , 7 

cast off his smock and sneezed out the last particle of 

pastel dust, takes up the arduous task of directing Betty 
Compson. Some people have all the luck. 


Conrad Nagel and Theodore Kosloff playing a scene 
in an oil-well-town—1i. e., a gold-rush-town brought 
up to date. 

















One of 
Anatol’ 
Affairs 


By 


DELIGHT 
EVANS 


T is only fair to tell you, at the outset, that 
this is not going to be an interview with Agnes 
Ayres. It is not going to be an interview at 
all. If you read on and on in the hope that 

it is going to be one, and then learn it isn’t, don’t blame me. 
How can it be an interview when the interviewee, in a filmy 
negligee of rose color, is curled up in a bed piled with soft 
pillows and downy covers? With her gold hair hanging, and 
her eyes still deep with sleep? 
She rubbed her eyes and ate an orange. 
_ Interviewees very, very seldom eat oranges. There is 
nothing more difficult, as | suppose you know. It is practically 
impossible for a very pretty woman to eat an orange—a whole 

crange, from a basket—without transferring the greater part 
of her complexion to the orange, or vice versa. Agnes’ com- 
plexion stayed on. It’s that kind of a complexion. 

It was very early in the morning for a visiting film star 
who had been dined and first-nighted the ev ening before— 
very early, indeed, for an interview. So this isn’t one. 

She went to the window and opened it, letting in the good 
old ozone and a generous streak of sunshine. The sunshine 
touched her hair and her cheeks and her eyes. She looked 
like a sleepy baby. 

By this time I knew she was one hundred per cent human 
being. Also a beauty. Because: 

My eyes are in fairly good condition. 


She did not apologize for being in bed or having her hair 
down. 





In the little old-fashioned frame at the left above, 
you see Agnes Ayres at the age of fourteen, before 


the films claimed her. And, directly above, the 
same young lady, now a tamous deMille heroine. 


“ec 


She did not call me “dear.” 

After you have interviewed people for four years, 
things like that mean a lot to you. 

She did not, either, ask me to contradict a certain interview 
which gave the world to understand that she said nothing but 
yes or no as if she were a mechanical doll. She did not have to. 

She has a Greek-coin profile. A girl with a perfect profile 
can rule the world. 

She very often lets you see her full-face. 
with perfect profiles do this. 

Oh, yes, she can talk, too. 


little 


Not many girls 


I like that slow draw! of hers. 


Some women drawl because they have so little to say they 
have got to fill the conversational pauses somehow. Agnes’ 


drawl is as much a part of her as her half-smile. You can’t 
imagine her without either. 

In that little half-smile of hers, Agnes Ayres provides one of 
the rare visions that has intrigued poets and painters and 
minstrels and men since time began. One of those inspira- 
tional women. One of those who provides the theme, the 
motif, the imagination for masterpieces. She is inscrutable 
without knowing it. 

If you told her all this, she’d laugh at you. 

Because she is quiet, she is not necessarily indifferent. 
at all. She is simply not a girl 


Not 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Here’s How 
Its Done 


ARION FAIRFAX, long a scenario 
writer of international reputation, 
is at last carrying her thoughts all 

the way from script to finished photoplay— 
she’s her own director, now. This is the 
first interior scene from her first production 
which she is making at the Hollywood 
Studios. The average patron of pictures, 
while knowing that photoplays are the 
result of a combination of sunshine, celluloid 
and electricity, has little idea of the enor- 
mous mechanical detail of motion picture 
photography, nor of the amount of science 
and technical skill entering into the taking 
of the simplest scenes of nowadays. 


(1) Banks of Cooper-Hewitt lamps, a 
fairly familiar studio sight. This pale, 
greenish light, caused by a current of 
electricity flowing through mercury vapor, 
is eminently adapted for clarity and detail, 
though not for sharpness of photography. 
Kind as it is to photographic reproductions, 
the Cooper-Hewitt ray is ghastly in its 
reflections upon the players’ faces. 


(2) Spotlights, intended to throw down 
strong illumination for closeups and par- 
ticular scenes. 


(3) An ‘open arc.” This powerful, 
yellowish-white light gives great brilliance 
to the entire setting, and is highly necessary 
for sharp detail of all the surroundings. 
This is the open lamp which causes the 
complaint known as ‘‘Kliege eyes’’ among 
the players: an intense, irritating affliction 
caused by microscopic carbon-dust biting 
beneath the lids, and so called from a par- 
ticular brand of open electric lamp. 

(4) A “baby spot.”’ This cute little 
implement of the electrician’s revelations is 
particularly a feature illuminator. It is as 
portable as a chair. 


(5) A reserve battery of extra Klieges, 
spots, floods and arcs. In addition to the 
number of pieces of electrical artillery 
actually on the illuminative firing line, a 
strong reserve corps awaits emergencies. 


(6) The technical director, and in front of 
him, the “still” camera and two operatives. 
“Stills’’ of every important scene are made 
with ordinary photographic processes that 
one finds in the best portrait studios, as a 
motion film is for motion only, and does not 
reproduce well when its small single prints 
are taken and enlarged. 


(7) The camera, with photographer Rene 
Guissart about to photograph an intimate 
little scene between Marjorie Daw and 
Noah Beery—sitting on the couch, while 
back of them, hand extended, is the author- 
director, Miss Fairfax herself. Pat O'Mal- 
ley, by the way, leans forward, interestedly, 
upon that nearby chair. The motion pic- 
ture camera is a complicated a piece of 
mechanism, costing as much as a fine auto- 
mobile. 


(8) Achandelier. Nowadays all lights in 
a picture setting are “practical’’—that is to 
say they work, with switches, exactly like 
the electroliers of a dwelling; but in a 
picture they register merely their own 
natural illumination. 


Finally, notice the setting itself. This 
picture is an unusually fine example of the 
modern technique of interior construction. 
In the old days they built merely one room 
atatime. Here, you see a whole lower floor. 
The big room opens into two others, and 
beyond it you may behold the vestibule 
of the mimic dwelling, and stairs leading 
to a presumable second floor. 
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The same old Mabe! just as she looked when you first 
saw her on the screen! When you go over to the same old 
Sennett lot and see Mabel working in “* Molly O,” it seems 
as though the hands of the clock had been turned back! 
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Hello 
Mabel! 


Glad to see you— missed 
you a lot—you’re looking 


fine—SHAKE! 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 





GNES AYRES and I were cosily 
watching the gorgeous manniquins 
parade peacock-wise down the long 
French room at a fashion show in 

a smart Los Angeles shop the other evening. 

Suddenly a girl in a sable cape with a 
black taffeta poke bonnet with red roses 
came down the aisle in front of us. 

“Oh, see that pretty girl in the black 
bonnet,” said Agnes Ayres. ‘‘Isn’t she 
sweet? She looks exactly like Mabel Nor- 
mand used to look when I first saw her on 
the screen.” 

I nodded agreement. 

Just then the girl came opposite us, and 
as she raised a white-gloved hand in gay 
greeting, we said in flabbergasted chorus, 
“‘Why—ee, Mabel!’’ 

Because ’you see, it was Mabel Normand. 

But we hadn’t known her because she 
did look like the Mabel Normand of ten | 
years ago and not at all like the Mabel we ae 
have seen for the past two or three years. 

She slipped into a seat beside pretty Mrs. 
Mahlon Hamilton, and while I watched the 
lure and fascination of gowns, my eyes kept 
straying in her direction. 

How sweet she looked! How smooth 
and round and girlish her face was under that adorable poke 
bonnet! How bright and smiling and interested her big, 
brown eyes as she whispered to Mrs. Hamilton! 

The same old Mabel. 

I have a very vivid picture of the first time I ever saw Mabel 
Normand. It came back to me then. It was a long time 
ago—all of ten years, I’m sure. It was at night, in Al Levy's 
restaurant—at that time the most famous cafe in Los Angeles. 

The man with whom I was dining, after suddenly putting 
down his fork, said in a hushed tone, “There’s the prettiest 
girl I ever saw in my life.” 

I turned. She was. 

A round, youthful, exquisite thing, with enormous, deep 
velvet brown eyes between ridiculous, exaggerated golden 
lashes, a skin like peach-bloom and a saucy, curling, red mouth. 
All in white, with her glinting red-brown curls tucked under a 
big white leghorn hat. 

Mabel Normand—at sixteen. 

So that when I saw her about a year and a half ago just 
before she went to New York, it did not seem possible that she 





SERA 














Mabel Normand as she looked just before she went away to fight her 
courageous battle back to health. Contrast this sad little smile with 


the superlative one on the opposite page! 


could be the same girl whose arresting prettiness had made us 
gasp in Al Levy’s that night. 

She was sitting in her car on the Goldwyn lot. 

She looked ill. She looked unhappy. But more than that, 
she looked harassed, eaten up inside by something that was 
bitter to her spiritual digestion. 

Smiling—yes, but we all know that Mabel will go to meet 
St. Peter with a smile on her face, no matter what road she goes. 

Her face was sunken so that her eyes looked uncannily large 
and dark. Her cheeks were the gray-white of a sea ‘fog. 
Within her rich clothes she seemed wasted away, their gorgeous- 
ness hung loose about her thin frame. 

She haunted me. It hurt to see her—as it hurts to see 
a gorgeous, fragrant, budding Jacqueminot rose suddenly cut 
from a*bush and flung carelessly on the ground, helpless, 
fading, bruised by sun and wind. 

There were constant stories as to her failing health, her 
fading beauty. There were rumors that she was photographing 


very badly, and that Goldwyn—paying her an enormous 
salary—was most unhappy. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 


[HEL CLAYTON stands for something very definite in the photodrama. She has given her 

best efforts, since the days of the two-reelers, to establishing a sweet and sincere character 
upon the silversheet. She has not always had vehicles worthy of her talents—but her radiant 
charm and her fine sense of dramatic values have made every picture in which she appeared 
worth-while. After a vacation trip abroad and a period spent in the eastern studios, she is at 
home again in Hollywood, California. 
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Joseph Urban 


Goethe, had he been an architect; 
Heinrich Heine, as Ziegfeld's chief 
electrician; hearing Wagner through 


the eyes; Caruso’s voice in a paint~ 


brush. 


Frances Marion 
Mme. Balzac; if George Sand had 


been beautiful ; an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica bound in ebony and 
gold, purple and ivory: the sleek 


beauty of a sixteen-inch rifle. 


Marshall Neilan 


Eating peanuts at “Camille”; prac~- 
tical jokes ina barrage; Leon Errol 
as Sentimental Tommy: “Romeo 
and Juliet,” rewritten by George 


M. Cohan for a Grand Canon set- 
ting; Wes’ Barry grown up. 


Mary Pickford 
Orchids from an old-fashioned 


garden; a Chopin nocturne played 
on a May morning; Cinderella in 
Chicago; an orphan child who 
laughs to choke her tears when 
other little girls have Christmas 


presents. 


James Kirkwood 


The fellow who toils to make the 
love-nest in Evanston while she 
sees Paris; September night under 
Western stars; Charles Darnay in 
a Bastile of the Rocky Mountains; 
Miles Standish at Delmonico's. 


Mary Alden 


A magnolia-blossom in an ivory 

vase; during an entr-acte at the 

old French opera in New Orleans; 

the embattled women of the Con- 

federacy; Vengeance, a statue in 
pale lava by Rodin. 


Charles Chaplin 


The most serious man in town pass~ 
ing a comic mirror; a glossary of 
laughter; Aristophanes weeping and 
Sophocles laughing; Cyrano de 
Bergerac calling on Mr. Vander- 
derbilt in a brown derby. 


Seena Owen 


Salammbo;: the bride of a Rameses: 
a statuette from Carthage in a 
Copenhagen drawing-room ; dreams 
after reading Bjornson; Nora Hel- 


mer. 


George Fawcett 


A great adventure re-told at sixty; 
Indian summer; June twilight in 
the Saskatchewan: long-cherished 
rose-leaves, smoked in a brown old 


meerschaum; an acting Voltaire. 


Olga Petrova 


Night of a Romanoff day in winter 
on the Nevsky Prospect; Tolstoy's 
women; a formal Italian garden; 


Portia, before the Supreme Court; 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 


John Barrymore 


Byron at the Waldorf; lightning on 
a moonlight night; The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, written by 
Edgar Allan Poe; Boceacio in Bag- 
dad; Mr. Moliere of Park Avenue. 


Lillian Gish 


A Tschaikowsky melody, played on 
a harp; lilies bending before a hur- 
ricane; pearls in a scarlet box; 


Madame Butterfly, born in Boston. 
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A Contest Fiction story and a recipe for laughter during hardships— 


—AND THREE LOVELY CHILDREN— 


Involving a battered push-cart, an abandoned baby, 
a big-~hearted cheese merchant, and an occasion 
when children are a family’s greatest assets. 


By 
T. L. SAPPINGTON 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


” W, dry up!” snarled Mr. Muggins, addressing the in- 
fant on his knee as it began to cry, and joggling it 
faster than ever. “Dry up, can’t you? If ever a man 
had a life I got one. Dry up!” 

Mrs. Muggins, busy at the stove getting breakfast, two older 
children playing near her, turned to glare at him. ‘Dry up 
yourself!’ she retorted. ‘You ain’t fit to be a father! Three 
lovely children, and you 

“Hush!” said Mr. Muggins. He held up his hand ominously. 
“Hush, before I let go of myself. I know all about my three 
lovely children. Three lovely children and not even a push- 
cart. A man that’s fixed like me oughtn’t to have no lovely 
children. Three lovely children! Ho! I guess so! And the 
minute | scrape up enough for a new cart along’ll come some 
more lovely children, you see. Oh, what a life!” 

Opening her mouth to make an adequate response, Mrs. 
Muggins suddenly thought the better of it, remembering that 
Mr. Muggins since the day before yesterday had been a subject 
more deserving of sympathy than censure. What man was 
there who would not have railed at life when the very founda- 
tion of his business career had been destroyed? The founda- 
tion in this case being a highly ornamented pushcart with red 
wheels, a sky blue body, and the name of J. Muggins lettered 
upon it in bright yellow characters. All the handiwork of 
J. Muggins himself. 

Muggins was a huckster; a vendor of vegetables; an author- 
ity upon the salable qualities of the lowly carrot, the succulent 
turnip, and the ever necessary potato, with a dash of cabbages 
now and then. Every morning, rain or shine, except Sunday, 
he was abroad with the milkman on his way to the docks to 
secure his stock in trade. And all through the long day that 
followed he haunted the alleys bawling his wares at the top of 
his lungs. Believe it or not, every cent J. Muggins made he 
earned. 

Looking forward as he toiled he had visioned the time when 
the sky blue pushcart would give place to an equally ornate 
four wheeled chariot with a cover, and a steed of some mettle 
to draw it. But now, what was the use? He had not even the 
pushcart. A careless twist of the steering wheel of a motor 
truck by a heedless chauffeur in the crush of traffic at the docks, 
and presto! J. Muggins’ vehicle was no more. Fervid cursing 
there had been on both sides, even a few blows exchanged, and 
then the officer on duty had shooed J. Muggins from the scene, 
insisting that he had no business in the middle of the roadway. 

Calling it all to mind, Mrs. Muggins, as she served the break- 
fast, admitted it was no wonder J. Muggins had told the baby 
to dry up. She even regretted that she had told Mr. Muggins 
to do the same thing. An engine had to blow off steam, why 
not Mr. Muggins? Dumping the sausages on the table and 
gashing a few slices from the loaf, she poured Mr. Muggins’ 
coffee, and bade him hand over her offspring and draw up to the 
festal board. 

“Come to think of it, Joe,”’ she said, thrusting the nipple of 
the bottle for which the baby had been shrieking into its eager 
mouth, ‘‘come to think of it, | don’t blame you for being put 
out with things. But what’s a knock down now and then as 
long as you still got your legs to get up with?” 

“Legs! Legs! What’s legs, I’d like to know?” growled Mr. 
Muggins from the depths of his coffee cup. ‘‘Legs don’t hold 
wegetables, do they? If my legs was bags now, it might be 
different; but legs as legs is nothin’ to me.” 

Mrs. Muggins, unable to answer this argument on the spur 
of the moment, busied herself cutting bread. J. Muggins, on 
the alert for her retort, eyed her aggressively. 
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She was a thin, anaemic looking creature with straggling 
hair, but wiry and strong for all her looks, as was evidenced by 
the ‘“‘washes” she did daily. Rather dirty, too, if one were a 
little particular, but no dirtier than J. Muggins himself, or the 
children, or the two rooms they lived in. 

Life for the Mugginses held no elusive problem; to keep warm 
in winter, cool in summer, and as full of food as possible at all 
seasons, was all that puzzled them. So far, despite the arrival 
of the lovely offspring referred to, they had managed to worry 
along fairly well. 

But this morning, under the influence of Mr. Muggins’ 
gloomy remarks, things began to take on a decidedly grayish 
tinge. Hence Mrs. Muggins’ delay in answering. 

“Well,” said Mr. Muggins, after waiting a moment, ‘‘why 
don’t you say something?” 

“What’s the use,” responded Mrs. Muggins, “when I ain’t 
got nothin’ tosay? TI hough I will say this, it’s lucky it’s spring 
with no winter comin’ on.’ 

“Oh, it is, eh? It is, eh?’ scoffed Mr. Muggins. ‘‘Ain’t I 
told you a hundred times that spring and summer is my best 
months? Ain’t that the time for wegetables? Green ones! 
All kinds! Cheap and plenty, and everybody eatin’ ’em instead 
of meat. And me without a cart! Oh, what a life!” 

Mrs. Muggins sighed. Then draining her cup she pushed 
back her chair. ‘Well, anyhow,” she said, “I got my washes. 
That'll keep us going for a while. And maybe you can hire a 
cart.” 

“Tried it!’ announced Mr. Muggins, shortly. 
th is time o’ year! We're done for! That’s what! 

“No such a thing!” protested Mrs. Muggins, savagely. “I 
ain’t if you are! Not while I got my washes. And I’d be 
ashamed, Joe Muggins, givin’ up so easy, with a good home and 
three lovely children. I tell you—” 

Lighting his pipe with a live coal, Mr. Muggins spat into the 
fire viciously. ‘‘That’lldo! That’s enough! And now where’s 
the ‘m clothes you want me to leave for you at the Schultz’s?”’ 

“T’ll leave ’em myself,”’ said Mrs. Muggins. “You go set in 
the square on a bench in the sun. It’ll do you good.” 

Mr. Muggins hesitated. He knew what sitting on a bench in 
the square meant; it meant his three lovely children would sit 
there with him. Therefore he hesitated, and, hesitating, was lost. 

Swiftly snatching up a shawl Mrs. Muggins wrapped it about 
her youngest and thrust the mite into Mr. Muggins’ arms before 
he could remonstrate. Then clapping dilapidated coverings on 
the heads of J. Muggins, junior, and Annie, “after her 
mother,” she pushed the quartette to the door and down the 
staircase. 

Good bye!”’ she said. “‘And set over by the fountain so the 
children can see the sparrers bathin’. And look out for the 
baby’s bottle I put in your pocket.” 

J. Muggins, resigned to his fate, and disdaining any response, 
plodded down the street with the baby on one arm, and J. 
Muggins, junior, clutching his free hand and towing his sister 
after him. 

The square—a small one—one of the city’s breathing places 
was only a few blocks from the Muggins tenement, but the 
benches by the fountain on a fine day like this were apt to be 
filled. 

So Mr. Muggins in his determination to secure one moved at 

pace somewhat faster than legs like those of J. Muggins, 
junior, and Annie, ‘‘after her mother,’ 


“No go—not 
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,”’ were built for. Asa 
consequence, two of Mr. Muggins’ three lovely children, after 
desperate efforts to keep up with the procession first by trotting 
and then by galloping, threw up the sponge in despair and 
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allowed themselves to be hauled along like the sacks of potatoes 
Mr. Muggins frequently handled. Mr. Muggins, becoming 
aware of this after a few moments travelling, stopped im- 
patiently. 

‘Are you comin’, or ain’t you?” he inquired of his bewildered 
progeny. “Maybe you think I’m going to carry you, too. 
Well, I ain’t!” 

After which he resumed his way with a rush and was imme- 
diately rewarded by a repetition of the potato sack perform- 
ance. ‘‘Lord love us!” remarked Mr. Muggins, stopping again. 
“Ain’t we ever going to get there? [Here you two,—run in 
front of me, an’ keep your feet agoin’ so J caz’t upset you.” 

Two benches 
faced the fountain 
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“Oh, that’s it!” said the fat man. He nodded gravely. 
Then leaned forward the better to watch as Mr. Muggins gave 
the infant refreshment. ‘Gee, but don’t she like it? Why 
don’t you take the shawl off her legs so she can kick better? 
Cute little tike. See? She’s kind o’ laughing at me! Don’t 
take much to make a baby happy, does it?” 

“Don’t take much to make nobody happy!” snarled Mr. 
Muggins. “But if you can’t get it, what then? Just look at 
me! <A good business a couple of days ago, and now—nothin’. 
Done for! Oh, what a life!” 

Had Mr. \Mluggins been a philosopher he would have known 
that the best way to bear your troubles is not to dwell 

upon them. But 
being merely a 





in Webster Square, 
as the breathing 
spot was known, 
one on each side at 
the intersection of 
the pathways, and 
on but one was 
there room for Mr. 
Muggins and his 
family. A_ stout 
man with a red 
face sat at one end 
of that. He had 
his hat off and 
was mopping his 
brow with a ban- 
danna handker- 
chief. When he 
observed the new 
arrivals he stopped 
his mopping and 
smiled at them. 
“Hot, ain’t it?” 
he remarked. ‘Al 
most as hot as 
summer. Gee, | 
hate hot weather. 
Cold is what J like. 
Freezin’ cold.”’ 
Mr. Muggins, 
with the baby on 
his lap and the 
other two children 
insolemn attitudes 
on the far side of 
the bench, smoked 
solidly. He had 








vendor of vegeta- 
bles he stubbornly 
refused to erase 
them from his 
memory for a 
moment. As a 
consequence he 
was rapidly ap- 
proaching a condi- 
tion bordering on 
frenzy. 

The prosperous 
appearance of the 
fat stranger irri- 
tated him. A fine 
business and no- 
body but himself 
and wife to pro- 
vide for. Nolovely 
children to feed or 
fret over. Why 
couldn’t he have 
had the baby in- 
stead of it coming 
to the Mugginses? 
His wife was crazy 
for a baby. She 
was even thinking 
of taking a charity 
kid. Acharity kid 
that was already 
being well taken 
care of where it 
was. Why didn’t 
she take a kid that 
needed to be taken 
care of? What 





nothing to say. 
What was the wea- 
ther to him? 

‘*Them kids 
now,” went on the 
stranger, after a moment, “why don’t you let em play around 
a bit? It’s good for kids to play around.” 

Turning, Mr. Muggins eyed the other sourly. ‘You let ’em 
alone,” he growled. ‘They ain’t a-hurtin’ you, are they?” 

“Sure they ain’t hurtin’ me,” replied the fat man, rather 
abashed. “I only thought it was kind of dull for ’em settin’ 
there. Me, I like kids around. And my wife, too. We been 
married twelve years and not a chick or a child.” 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Muggins. He loosened the baby’s 
shawl a trifle and wiggled his knee as it began to fret. ‘Well, 
what you kickin’ about then? S’pose you had three like I got? 
What a life! Them that wants ’em don’t get ’em, and them 
that don’t, does.” 

The fat man nodded. ‘‘That’s what my wife says. And if 
we don’t get one, she says, we'll take one from a home or some- 
thing. It’s lonely without no kids. Not so much for me, 
maybe. I got my shop—delicatessen shop, you know—cheeses 
and all. But my wife gets lonely. What’s the baby’s name?” 

“Nothin’!”” responded Mr. Muggins, curtly. ‘“‘What’s the 
good of giving her a name when she ain’t a-going to grow up 
to use it?” 

“Eh!” said the fat man, rather startled. ‘Sick, is she?” 

“No, she ain’t sick,” retorted Mr. Muggins, producing the 
milk bottle from his pocket, ‘but she will be if she don’t get 
plenty of this. And how is she going to get it when I’m ruined? 
Clean ruined! Done for!” 


‘Vrawn by “iNorman Anthony 
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was the matter 
with J. Muggins’ 


THE END (When the star directs her own picture.) kid? The fat man 


liked her. Sure, 
he did. Look at 
him poking her, now she was through with her bottle. 

Slowly a daring idea crystallized in Mr. Muggins’ brain. 
Three lovely children might be all right from Mrs. Muggins’ 
viewpoint, but if you asked him, J. Muggins, he’d tell you that 
two lovely children were to be much preferred under present 
distressing conditions. 

In short, Mr. Muggins suddenly decided to pull off a near 
imitation of the old, old stunt of leaving his infant child on 
somebody’s doorstep; but where the originator of the scheme 
forsook her offspring for good, Mr. Muggins intended that his 
separation from the baby should only be temporary. Even 
had he wanted it otherwise he knew Mrs. Muggins wouldn't 
have agreed. Maybe she wouldn’t agree anyhow, that is, at 
first, but after he explained, she would. Wasn’t it all for the 
baby’s good? Didn’t it even mean the life of her, maybe? 
Sure it did! Mrs. Muggins would certainly see that. 

Sooner or later, just as Mrs. Muggins had suggested, he'd 
be on his legs again. Until that time he’d leave the kid in 
the fat man’s charge and take a walk with J. Muggins, junior, 
and Annie, ‘‘after her mother.” Then some day when he was 
back on easy street, he’d hunt up the fat man, give him a 
spiel about an accident that had kept him from coming back 
to the park, and how he’d been hunting for the baby ever since. 

The sheer cleverness of the scheme thrilled Mr. Muggins. 
He was amazed to think he could concoct such a plan. He 
hadn’t dreamt it was in him. (Continued on page 96) 
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‘with the Metro Pictures Corporation, 


An Open 


etter to 
me. Alla 


azimova 


HE most important news of the 
month, to the writer, is the fact 
that, by mutual consent, you 
have severed your connection 


after three years’ work with them. 

You have announced no plans for the 
future. 

I am thinking of you, Madame, in 
“A Doll’s House” and in “Hedda 
Gabler,”’ and I remember how, when I 
was a college girl and had a week’s 
vacation in New York to see the shows, 
I went seven times to see you do 
“Nora.” 

I remember how I followed you from 
Salt Lake City to a neighboring town, 
to see you do “Bella Donna” a second 
time. 

I am thinking of the first time I saw 
you on the screen in “Revelation” and 
of how I walked out of the theater with 
my throat tight and my head high, 
because in a sense you “belonged to me”’ 
and had done so nobly. My mind was 
all alight and singing with the demon- 
stration that we could have as great acting on the screen as we 
have had on the stage. I rejoiced that Mary Pickford need 
not be the only artist to hold high the torch of great dramatic 
art on the silver sheet. 

And, as I walk along the quiet streets this later evening, I 
whisper over and over, ‘““Why?” 

Madame, why? 

What has happened to the great actress, the splendid genius, 
the incomparable artiste? 

Where is Nazimova, the tragedienne, the comedienne? 

How can the woman who made New York like Ibsen, who 
actually startled the American theater into newness of life, 
make pictures like “‘Madame Peacock,” “Billions” and ‘The 
Brat?” And now “Camille,” played with a Fiji Island 
make-up? 

No worse, of course, than many other pictures—but as 
Nazimova pictures—Good heavens! 

How can you, Alla the Great, still capable of such flashes of 
dynamic emotional triumph as the death scene in ‘‘Camille,” 
attach your name to a conglomerate, meaningless. inhuman, 
grotesque characterization like ‘‘Madame Peacock?” 

We say very little when day by day producers present to us 
pretty doll-baby stars, who charm our eyes like the pictures 
in a baby’s ‘‘Mother Goose” book. What can we expect from 
these girls? They do all they promise or offer to do. 

But Nazimova— 

You are a different story. For we are also very business- 
like. We do not like to think that we are being cheated. We 
do not like to have ‘‘anything put over on us.” If a manu- 
facturer falls down on the quality of his goods, we cease to 
buy them. 
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HOLLY Weed 


A very fine actor, who must be nameless, but whose work on 
stage and screen has always represented sincere and honest 
effort and a high degree of merit, said to me the other day: 
“T resent it. I resent it hotly. I feel that the work which 
Nazimova has done of late—so inferior in every way to the 
work we all know she can do—is an insult to her ait, and toa 
public which has exalted and enriched her.” 

I feel just like that. 

Nazimova, you are a great actress. I cannot bring myself 
to write ‘have been a great actress.”” Things that you have 
done in the past stand side by side with the great things of 
American acting. But can it be a great actress who asks us 
to accept such pap as ‘‘Billions’’—a great actress who offers 
us such burlesque as ‘‘Madame Peacock?” 

It is not because you have not had opportunity. With Metro 
you have had the choice of everything, the pick of everything. 
You have been favored in every way, to the exclusion of every- 
thing and everyone else. You have had all the money for 
yourself and for productions you could ask. You have 
demanded and received probably the largest salary ever paid 
a star by any company. 

You have insisted on selecting, casting, practically directing, 
cutting and titling your own pictures. 

In the opinion of many who have worked with you, you have 
tried todo too much. Either you have feared to trust anyone 
else, or you have decided that you are more efficient in every 
line than anyone else. Or both. 

Perhaps you have come, unfortunately, to that place where 
you believe the whispering chorus that says “The Queen can 
do no wrong.” Perhaps you forget all the props that held you 
up in ‘“Nora.”’ Perhaps you think the (Continued on page 94) 
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OW could anyone resist this French hat of 
organdie—with its blue crown and its 
delicious brim of white petals edged in blue? 
There is, too, a fascinating black ribbon which 
curls coquettishly over Mademoiselle’s little 
ear and in soft summer breezes follows her 
faithfully to tea. For your organdie frock 
you should have such a chapeau as this. 


(Model from Maison de Blanc Grande.) 











ONTINUING the Observations of Carolyn 
Van Wyck, who conducts PHOTOPLAY'S 
Fashion Department. “Carolyn Van Wyck” | 
is the nom de plume of a New York society woman 
who is an established authority in matters of dress. 
She was chosen to edit this department not only | 
for her good taste, but because her peculiar gifts | 
enable her to discuss fashions with every woman— 
whether she is one of those fortunate beings who 
can indulge her every sartorial whim, or one of the 
many more who can count her frocks on the fingers 
of one hand. As a service to the readers of this 
Magazine, Miss Van Wyck will answer any ques-~ 
tions you may care to ask her, by mail or in PHO- 
TOPLAY. If you wish an answer by post, enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. This month Miss 
Van Wyck's answers will be found on Page 108. 














OTHING more delightful has ever come 
to us from Paris than LeGolliwogg: this 







EXPRESSING THE MODE THAT FOLLOWS 


LTHOUGH my pages 
are called a** Fashion 
Department,’ I am not at all 
sure that they are anything of 
the kind! For I have not at- 
tempted and will not attempt 
to dictate the mode. There are 
many fashion magazines whose 
sole aim itis to accomplish this. 
I wish simply to take every 
woman reader of PHOTOPLAY 
for a stroll up Fifth Avenue, 
New York's great street of 
smart shops, and talk to her, 
as we stroll, about the many 
wonderful things we should 
see. When I goto Paris I shall 
go chiefly for her benefit, bring- 
ang back to her the observations 
of my visits to the Parisian 
ateliers of fashion. In short, 
she will see, in this Magazine, 
every whim of the moment's 
mode as though she had jour- 
neyed to Manhattan or Paris 
an person! And any question 
she wishes to ask will gladly be 
answered. 


Cork Van Wick 


AM sure you will agree with 

me that a most important 
part of every woman's summer 
wardrobe is a silk sweater. For 
sports or informal afternoon 
wear, this one, above, is highly 
desirable. It is striped in many 
shades—you may take your 
choice of grey and pink, blue 
and orange, or any contrasting 
colors. Wearing it, you en- 
hance the beauty of the summer 
day. 
Model from Maison de Blanc Grande. 








impertinent, fuzzy-haired black boy who 
guards so well your favorite scent! His head 
may be removed whenever his grin becomes 
too persistent—or whenever you wish a drop 
of the perfume. From Vigny comes Le 
Golliwogg. 












ALL THE MYRIAD MOODS OF SUMMER 
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UST little things, 

sketched at the 
left, but so import- 
ant! To my mind, 
no summer costume 
is complete without 
the correct belt or 
collar or kerchief. A 
collar and cuff set is 
indeed indispensable 
to the girl on vaca- 
tion. I consider these 
the most interesting 
of any I have seen, in 
white net, with black 
ribbons to make sau- 
cy little bows at neck 
and wrists. You see, 
sketched here, two 
very new belts, which 
you may wear with 
your sports costume 
or your tailored suit. 
They are in brown 
and black with chains of galalith. Here, 
too, is just the handkerchief for your glove 
—with round corners and initial. The 
stripe may be in any color—to match your 
blouse and hat. (From Maison de Blanc Grande.) 


The 
Observations 
of 
Carolyn 


Van Wyck 





CHARMING sports costume is that sketched 

above. I would choose it whether | were a lady 
with unlimited wardrobe, or one who may have only one 
frock for summer outings. It is practical because of its 
simplicity. This model, from the Maison de Blanc 
Grande, is developed in brown with darker stripes. See 
the jaunty fringe on skirt and pockets—how unmistak- 
ably French! With it, wear a dainty blouse of silk, 


HETHER you have only one suit or 
several, you can scarcely get along 
without at least one of the crisp little guimpes. 
One of the smartest I have noticed is this, 
above from Maison de Blanc Grande, which 
is hand-embroidered in blue dots upon white 
q organdie. You may, if you are clever, make 
x one like it yourself. Doubtless 
you will be as pleased with it as 
this pert young lady! a 





OUR Parisian lady of fashion takes as great delight in her boudoir accessories as in her costumes. The perfume containers on her 

dressing-table are often as rare as the scents themselves. For powder, perfume, and bath salts there are graceful bottles of glass 
and enamel, or powder boxes disguised as curtsying china dolls. A few graceful examples from Leigh’s of New York have been sketched 
for you above. The bowing ballet dancer at the extreme right is really a necessary part of a perfume burner. Sprinkle your favorite 
perfume in the jar in which she rests, attach the electric bulb which is hidden by her skirts, and your boudoir is scented with jasmin, 
lilac, violet-—. Please do not overlook that most original little bottle there, at the left of the china lady. Simply a bit of gay paper 
deftly twisted about the container’— but very, very French! Finally—at the left ——I am showing you the newest silk handbag, 
imported by Maison de Blanc Grande, which has been developed as a daisy, with unusually graceful petals and leaves of galalith. 
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N nine out of every ten movie scenarios submitted to the 
readers of the great producing companies, the hero is called 
upon to ride hoss-back. 

Sometimes the hero is a dashing cowboy or a daredevil 
sheriff and as such is supposed to lope down the village street 
astride a calico pony or a bounding bronch’, a Mexican saddle 
atop. 

Sometimes the script calls for him to ride in a saddle about 
the size of a pigskin bill-fold. This is called the English gentle- 
man style. 

Otherwise the hero may trot briskly (really, it is the horse 
who trots, you know) astride a McClellan army saddle. 

Most screen heroes do not care for these parts. 

After a week of rehearsals and the real shooting of the scenes, 
they are prone to eat their breakfasts off the mantel-piece, 
which is a somewhat undignified manner of breakfasting, espe- 
cially fo: a leading man. 

But Jack Holt yearns for these parts. He never gets ’em, 
and thus the irony of Fate is once more drawn to our attention. 

Jack Holt is a horseman, a regular horseman, because he 
likes it. 

The fact that Holt looks real heroic in riding toggery has 
nothing to do with it. He positively likes to ride hoss-back, 
and he likes it so thoroughly and extensively that he rides hoss- 
back between home and studio every day of his life. 

He’s the only man in Hollywood I know who consistently 
rides hoss-back. Of course, there are a lot of people who take 
a ride once in a while. But Holt actually rides back and forth 
from his home to the Lasky studio every day. And when you 
see him, you feel such an exhilaration that you wonder why 
more people in this country don’t take advantage of their 
opportunities. 

One star whom I questioned on that point (it happened to 
be Wally Reid) explained it this way: ‘‘You see in the old days 
when we made nothing but westerns, we rode all day six days 
a week to earn a living. Then on Sunday, because most of us 
couldn’t afford cars in those days, we rode for amusement. 
We rode back and forth to work because that was the only 
way we could get there. Now we are so fed up with horses 
we're glad if we never have to look at one again.” 

But Jack Holt never made westerns. And he was brought 
up in a hard-riding, fox-hunting country, where a man rode 
just the same as he ate or took a bath. 

Off a hoss he’s a quiet, normal sort of chap, courteous, easy 
to talk to, possessed of a gentle, dry humor that gets by you 
unless you are watching for it. He isn’t particularly interested 
in pictures. He refuses to talk shop. He goes to the studio as 
another man goes to his office. It is a business with him, 
that’s all. 

He is a “family man,” in every sense of the word. 
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A charm- 


.. Wanted: a Chance 


to Ride! 


Jack Holt is the expert equestrian 
of the film colony—but he never 
made a “western”’ in his life! 


By 
JOAN JORDAN 


ing wife whom he adores and three lovely children, the 
youngest only a few months old. He tells you about them and 
even carries snapshots in his wallet, like any other proud young 
father. He showed me the first letter his eldest, a girl of nine, 
had written him when they sent her to a famous out-of-doors 
school near Hollywood for a few months. 

“Dear Father,” it read, “I like it hear very much. Please 
send me a wrist watch some leggins some jacks the big kind a 
red tie for my middy blows two books a riding horse and a 
dollar. Love to all.” 

Then some snapshots of a beautiful boy, nearly two, evi- 
dently the idol of his father’s heart. 

“He’s got my number,” he admitted with a sheepish grin. 
“‘When he doesn’t want to go to bed at night, he climbs in my 
lap and begins to hug and kiss me, so I'll let him stay up.” 

The Holts live in a beautiful, simple country place, far 
enough back in the foothills to seem entirely removed from city 
life in any form. It is very English, with its gables, rambling 
wings and sweeping terraces, somehow a fitting setting for 
Jack Holt and his horses. 

Altogether, Jack Holt seems to lead the life of an English 
country gentleman rather than an actor. His estate absorbs 
all his spare time. His family absorbs all his spare thoughts. 
He is, I think, getting a great deal more out of life than most 
people do today. He has not been dragged down into the 
maelstrom of speed that has absorbed most men in this era. 
He is a good bit of a philosopher and the burden of his philos- 
ophy is that once having learned that there is nothing but 
content to be gained from life, one need not strive for such 
outside things as wealth, fame and power beyond a certain 
limit. 

“T like being outdoors,”’ he said as we strolled down the lawns 
to view a bed of hyacinths of which he was justly proud. 
“People don’t stay outdoors enough. It’s a mistake to let 
either work or play become your master. 

“There are certain things that are a legitimate right—home, 
children, pleasures, congenial work. Evolution and revolution 
are leading us to see that everybody must have these things 
—neither more nor less. But we must get back to the outdoors, 
back to such things as gardening, tennis, swimming, sunshine, 
—to the simple, normal pleasures. 

“T enjoy a good many things. I don’t propose to give them 
up or to wait until I am too old to enjoy them. The world will 
go on and you will go on just the same if you don’t get too 
excited about things.” 

He likes his work in pictures. He particularly enjoyed—so 
he told me—working with William de Mille in “‘Midsummer 
Madness.” He liked the depths and riches of that director's 
leisurely mental processes. He liked the time to enjoy his 
characterization. 
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WEST 1s EAST 


ELL, Folks, I 
Am Among 
The Immortals. 
I 

Had Luncheon 

With 

The Queen of Sheba. 

All Alone—J ust 

The Queen 

And I—Solomon 

Wasn’t Around. ' And 

She Was 

Just as Gorgeous 

As Ever—Except 

That she Wore 

A Few More Beads. 


Gee, but 

I Just Love 

Betty Blythe! 

You Never Saw a Girl 

Any Prettier 

’ Than Betty Sheba; and she 
Has the Disposition that 
Usually Goes 

With 

A Snubbed Nose 

And Freckles. She’s 

As Unconcerned as 

The Venus de Milo and 
Never Seems to Notice it 
When Everybody 

Turns Around and 

Stares after her— 

On Broadway, New York, or 
Broadway, California. 


There 

Was a Duchess—a Real One— 
Stopping 

At the Same Hotel 

With Betty 

In Manhattan; but 
Nobody Knew 

She was There. Betty 
May have Been Born 

In Los Angeles, but 

She has it All Over 

A Lot of People who 

Were Raised Right in 
History’s Most 

Romantic Cradles. 
(There—isn’t that 

A Smooth, Round Phrase?) 
She May Do 

““Mary Queen of Scots”’ for 
The Films; and if she Does, 
She’ll Go Abroad 

To Make it—exchange 
Hollywood for 

Holyrood, in Other Words. 
And Just to Show you 
That I Think she’s 

A Good Actress, I'll Bet 
She'll be Just as Convincing 
In Mary Stuart’s 

Stiff Br cades as 

She was 

In Sheba’s Beads. 

And that’s Going Some. 




















Wally Reid was being shaved 


and still he looked human. 


ALLY REID 

Was Being Shaved. 
His Famous Features 
Were Well Disguised. 
His Immaculate Hair 
Was Smeared with Soap. 
And Still— 
He Looked Human. 
“Glad to 
See You, after 
Three Years,” 
He Gurgled, 
“T haven’t 
Changed a Bit—honest. 
But now 
They’ve got me Crying 
As ‘Peter Ibbetson’ still’”— 
Slap— 
“T’m the Same Old’’— 
Splush! 
“Anatol 
Was a Part I Liked. 
Peter is about as Far from 
Anatol as’’— 
Swish 
“You know, I’m 
Human—too Human, Maybe. 
Anyway, 





A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


I Love—” 


The Barber 
Pulle him Back 
By the Hair 
“T Love 
Life. I Love 

Fun. And 

Romance. 

That’s why 

I Loved to do Anatol. 

He was a Real 

Human Being.” 

The Reason Wally 

Was Being Shaved 

Was Because he 

Had Five Engagements 

For Four-thirty, and he 

Was Trying to Keep 

Two of them. 

‘‘Say—you ought to see 

The Kid. 

Here’’—he 

Knocked the Barber Down and 
Grabbed a Picture in a 

Silver Frame— 

“This is Bill. He 

Looks like an Angel but 

He isn’t. He’s 

A Roughneck. He—’” 

The Barber 

Successfully Smothered 

The Rest ina 

Hot Wet Towel. 

Wally wears a Ring, with 

A Crest—‘Toujours |’ Audace.” 
Remember his Picture, 

“Always Audacious’’? 

It’s a Good Motto. 

He was Nearly Mobbed 

The Other Day at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The Cop 

Stopped Traffic when he 
Found out it was Wally Reid—he 
Probably Knew his Daughters 
Would Never Forgive him 

If he Missed a~Chance 

To Shake Hands with Wally. 
Every Girl in New York 

Is Trying to 

Get a Job 

As Extra in 

“Peter Ibbetson.” 

Can’t Say I Blame ’Em. 
There’s Nothing 

Upstage about 

Wallace Reid. 

In fact, he 

Says the Reason 

He Can’t Get Along 

With Some Urpstage People is 
Because they’re 

Riding on the Elevated 

And he’s in the Subway. 

And then he Left 

To Keep that Appointment— 
One of them. 

He was Only 

Half an Hour Late. 









SNIP GO THE CENSOR’S SCISSORS 






Forty Years of Bathing 
Fashions— Has Civilization 
Progressed ? 








BOVE: Helen Ray. She 


BSERVE., oh gentry, the 

comfortable, commodi- 
ous and carefree swim-suit 
worn by the young lady 
above. It is, as I suppose 
you know, an Annette Keller- 
man, which means that it's 
a suit to swim in. If they 
don't permit her on many 
public beaches, the censors 
surely aren't going to allow 





















































is modest and shy, in 
her modern beach costume 
of satin and sequins, but 
that will not prevent the snip 
of the censors’ scissors from 
separating her from the pic- 
ture she was to have played 
in. Personally, we can fin 
no fault with Helen or her 
marine manners; but then, 
we are not a censor. 



















her to swim in celluloid. 
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ERE we have a model which 

has been called “The Censors’ ( 
Delight.” Who would guess that 
its wearer is the same young lady— 
Maurice Gostin, by name—driving 
the frog ? This is the bathing cos- 
tume in vogue in Godey's Lady's 
Book and the deserted beaches 
forty years ago. It may be the 
vogue next season, if the elderly 
ladies of both sexes have every- 
thing their own way. 

















“Our box at the opera will be unoccupied tonight — and Caruso 


is singing Pagliacci.” 


THE 


From the scenario made from 
the play of the same name 


by CHANNING POLLOCK 


HE swift burst of the windborne storm of rain and light- 

ning sent Lafe Regan out over his ranch to round up his 

stock into the safety of the corral near the little home 

tucked up in the remoteness of the Wyoming hills. By 
his side on this strenuous mission rode his staunch friend and 
companion, Colonel Bill Gaunt. The evening twilight had 
fallen and the lights shone from the windows of the cabin with 
the cheery glow that means home over all the world. 

With the cattle safe in the sheds the rugged riders galloped 
toward the house. 

“It’s good to be married and have a home on a night like 
this,” Regan shouted across in the storm to Gaunt. 

The laugh in his voice died as he saw the cabin door swinging 
in the wind. Hurriedly dismounting Regan strode into the 
cabin and over to the cradle where his baby girl Helen lay 
under her quilts. Gaunt was close behind him. 

Regan bent over the baby. 

“‘Where’s your mother?” 

Gaunt’s quick eye took in the scene of confusion and the 
signs of a hasty departure. He swept the walls and came upon 
a scrap of a note. 

‘“‘Regan!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Look at the wall!” 

“‘“Gone with Steve,” the note said. 

Regan read the note with horror and anger mingling in his 
countenance. Gaunt looked on with awed sympathy. 


It was the voice of the tempter. 


SIGN ON THE DOO 


A tale of many loves that were 
false and one that proved true, 


by GENE SHERIDAN 


Regan jerked himself out of his stunned stupor and slapped 
savagely at his revolver holster. He swung out of the house, 
pushing Gaunt aside as he interposed an effort at calming 
words. In the yard Regan leaped on his horse and rode off at a 
gallop through the roaring storm down the lone and single trail 
that led toward the settlement and civilization. Gaunt hur- 
ried after him. 

In the distance down the trail speeding as fast as they might 
Regan’s wife and the interloping Steve rode. 

Flood water from the storm swept over the bridge ahead 
across astream that cut the trail, turning it intoadangerous ford. 

On their horse, exhausted with his double burden, Steve and 
Mrs. Regan pulled up at the raging stream. Behind them in 
the deluging rain Regan came thundering down, with Bill 
Gaunt riding close behind. 

Regan pulled up beside them as Steve tried to urge his horse 
into the stream. The rancher snatched off his hat and slapped 
across at the head of Steve’s horse to blind it, meanwhile with 
his other hand clutching at his revolver. 

Steve with a frenzy of spurs forced his horse forward, fumb- 
ling at the wet holster at his belt. 

As the horse bearing the runaway pair pushed into the torrent 
Regan whipped out his revolver. 

Gaunt, coming up just as Regan was ready to fire, knocked 
the gun from his hand. 
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*You see you are my daughter — the one I never 
had—and I'd give my life to save you a tear.” 


“‘No, Lafe, she isn’t worth it.” 

Regan, thwarted in his revenge, flamed with wrath. 

The eloping wife and Steve gained the opposite shore and 
galloped over the trail and out of view. 

“Come, Lafe!”” Regan turned to look into the kindly eyes of 
his friend Gaunt. He sat a moment perplexed, then reached 
out and took Gaunt’s hand in silence. 

Presently the men turned their horses back on the trail and 
retraced their way to the ranch house. The day was to come 
when Bill Gaunt was to be repaid for his sympathy in his own 
coin of kindness, in another time and place. 


* * * * * * 


N the hills of Wyoming the virtue and sanctity of woman is an 

accepted traditional fact and the living contradictions of it are 
as uncommon there as they are unfortunately frequent in the 
mephitic glamour of the lights of Broadway in the great sky- 
scraper-spired city on the seaboard across the nation to the 
eastward. 

While Lafe Regan was winning himself back to happiness, 
sanity and prosperity on that Wyoming ranch, destiny was 
playing tricks with the girl way across there in New York who 
was later to figure so importantly in his greatest-joys, his great- 
est sorrows and in the bliss of his ultimate peace. 

The office of old John Devereaux, banker, took a note of 
poise from the winsome personality of his secretary, Miss Ann 
Hunniwell. Ann was a calm, collected, sincere type, brunette, 
dark-eyed and thoughtful. She had that precision and accu- 
racy that typifies the secretaries of big business men, and she 





had over and above this the charm of a femininity 
that was not aggressive. 

Old Banker Devereaux was busy with his mail 
when his swaggering son Frank walked in and 
sauntered up to his father’s desk. The young man 
looked at Ann with an evident interest and atten- 
tion. Frank Devereaux always noticed women. 
His father turned to Ann. 

“That’s all now, Miss Ann.” 

Ann picked up her papers and withdrew to her 
adjoining office. 

Devereaux scowled up at his son. 

“What is it now, Frank?” 

“Nothing but a little money, dad,” the young 
man returned lightly. “About three hundred.” 

The older man touched a button. Ann appeared. 

“Please make out a check for Frank Devereaux 
for three hundred dollars.” 

Ann withdrew on her errand. 

Frank swaggered out of the office, through the 
door into the niche where Ann sat at her desk. 

“‘Here’s your check.”” Ann held it up to him. 
As he took the check she busied herself with her 
papers. 

“Miss Ann!” 

She looked up, surprised to find him still standing 
there. 

“Miss Ann, will you let me take you out to 
dinner?” 

Embarrassed and surprised, Ann looked up at 
young Devereaux and colored. While she was try- 
ing to find a graciously polite way to say no, Frank 
leaned closer to her with his most coaxing smile. 

“Our box at the opera will be unoccupied tonight 
—and Caruso is singing Pagliacci.” 

Ann’s eyes lighted up at this, but she sobered in 
a second. 

“No, I think I had better not.” 

But Frank urged and pleaded. He won. 

The evening at dinner and the opera passed 
swiftly for Ann, radiant with pleasure at this little 
touch of gaiety in her rather modestly frugal life. 

Frank rushed her into his motor car. 

“It has been wonderful of you to give me this 
pleasant evening,’’ said Ann in expression of a gen- 
uine gratitude. 

Frank felt rather pleased with himself. 

“And now some supper for Cinderella!’’ 

“Oh, but really,—no—I have to be up early in 
the morning, and—.” 

But again Frank Devereaux had his way. 

The car stopped in front of a cafe. There was 
the jumbling of sensuous jass orchestras and the 
sound of dancing feet. Above at the head of the stairway was 
a hall on either side of which ranged the flagrantly famed pri- 
vate dining rooms of the Cafe Mazzarin. 

Into this lobby and up those stairs Devereaux led Ann. 

At the head of the steps the proprietor met them and bowed 
with deference to young Devereaux, throwing open a private 
room. He ushered them in. 

Ann looked about her, slightly disquieted by her discovery 
of the planned privacy of the place and its appointments. The 
small table in the center of the room was attractively set for 
two. 

The waiter took Frank’s hat and stick and hung them on a 
hall tree. Ann followed the action with her eye and caught a 
penetrating glance from the waiter. 

Ann stood ill at ease. 

Frank smiled at her uneasiness. 

The supper was well under way when the waiter entered with 
wine on a tray, pouring a glass for each of them. 

“But Mr. Devereaux, I do not drink.’”’ There was alarm in 
Ann’s protest. 

“Oh, come now—it’s wonderful wine.” Devereaux put his 
most persuading smile into his plea. 

Trying to be at least polite about it Ann took’a sip, making a 
wry face before she tasted the drink. Frank smiled. 

“Now try it again.” 

Ann did. She came up with a smile. 

“Yes, it is nice.” 

The waiter went out. As he left Frank leaned over and put 
his hand on Ann’s arm. 
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Ann drew back with a look of fear in her face. 

At this moment the waiter entered again, bearing a tray with 
another course. Frank scowled at the interruption. Ann 
sensed something in his attitude now that made her tremble 
within. As the waiter was putting the new course on the table 
she rose. 

“T think I’d rather go home, now.” 

“Nonsense,” Frank interposed. ‘‘And supper not finished! 
Please sit down, Miss Ann!” 

Frank gently pushed her into her chair and ordered the 
waiter to hurry up the supper. But Ann was ill at ease and 
thoroughly alarmed. 

When the waiter came again he placed the order in an uncom- 
fortable silence. Even he could read the contempt with which 
Ann was looking at Devereaux. 

The service completed, the waiter drew up to Frank’s chair 
with his most deferential manner. 

‘May I speak to you a moment, sir?” 

Together the waiter and Frank stepped aside. 

“‘There’s a gentleman downstairs asking for Mr. Devereaux,” 
the waiter whispered hesitantly. ‘I think it’s your father, 
a 

Frank frowned with a look of annoyance and went out. 

The waiter stiffened, alertly eyeing the door. He looked over 
at Ann. 

“T beg pardon, Miss—but do you know where you are?” 

“Why—why, yes,” Ann stammered, vague and amazed. 
“The Cafe Mazzarin.” 

“No, you don’t know! I didn’t think you did,” the waiter 
answered with a dry laugh. ‘‘That’s why I spoke.” 

Ann’s breath came fast. Her heart sank. What the waiter 
had said was enough to confirm all her fears. 

“What shall I do?” She looked at him beseechingly. 

“Get out now.” 

Ann gave the waiter one surprised glance, then ran to the 
hall tree and seized her coat. 





“TI have the negative. 
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The waiter hurried to assist her and thrust two one dollar 
bills into her hand. She protested. The waiter was impatient. 

“You’ve got to get out of here, quick.” 

Ann excitedly fumbled at her hand and pulled off a tiny gold 
ring set with a diminutive emerald, thrusting it into the 
waiter’s hand. 

Below, Frank Devereaux came upon the proprietor and 
asked if anyone had been inquiring for him. The proprietor 
shook his head. 

Ann was just at the door expressing her thanks to the waiter 
when she heard Frank returning. She drew back into the room 
in a flash and tossing off her coat sat at the table again. 

Frank entered scowling. 

Across the street from the Cafe Mazzarin in a dark doorway 
stood a police captain. <A plainclothes man emerged from the 
cafe, strode casually out and down the corner. There he met 
his chief in consultation. 

Devereaux pushed a glass of wine toward the girl. She shook 
her head. 

“T must go now—really.’ 

“You mustn’t do that,” Devereaux protested. He took on 
his most engaging air. 

“Please, | want to go.’ 

Devereaux snarled at her. 

The girl sprang toward the door. Devereaux intercepted her 
and turning the key in the lock slipped it into his pocket. 

Ann stood up infuriated. 

“Open that door!” 

Ann rushed to the door and shook it violently. 

‘“‘They’re used to ladies who get theirs and then run away,” 
Frank sneered. 

‘“T have had enough of this!” 

For reply Devereaux seized her arms and pulled her to him. 

“Now give me a kiss, little madcap!” 

Strong in her fright Ann struggled against her captor. 
“Kiss me!” 


’ 


: : The photographers call that a print. Your husband 
might call it proof." There was a mocking, triumphant sarcasm in his tone. 








Devereaux crushed Ann to him and kissed her full in her pro- 
testing mouth. 

The girl closed her eyes in revulsion, then summoned her 
strength for the struggle. Devereaux threw her against the 
table and she sprang back from it as he seized her again. She 
clawed and struck at him ineffectually, with all the hideous 
terror of one running from an inescapable horror in a nightmare. 
She screamed at the top of her lungs and beat at his chest with 
her clenched fists. 

Across the street the police captain emerged from his door- 
way and looked up and down the street. He signalled to his 
men. The raid on the Cafe Mazzarin began. 

Police plunged into the lobby and ran up the stairs. Officers 
battered at the closed doors of the private dining rooms. Pro- 
testing painted women flung insults at the officers. 

The battle of Ann and Frank Devereaux was going on. The 
girl was fighting back Devereuax with all her strength. The 
raiders reached the door of their dining room. 

“Open up there! Open up.” 

Devereaux looked alertly about him a moment, then sprang 
to the door and unlocked it. 

Ann, exhausted, disheveled, drew her cloak about her as the 
police entered. A newspaper photographer was behind them. 

“Why do you interrupt our supper?” Frank was self- 
possessed and assured now. He pointed at the table. 
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The flashlight from the Cafe Mazzarin — damning circumstance — and a lie. 


The policeman in charge smiled witha sneer. The situation 
was too obvious. 

“Come on.”” He urged them toward the throng of arrested 
couples in the hall. 

The photographer stepped back and raising his camera 
pulled a flashlight, picturing Ann and Frank in the custody of 
the policeman. 

Frank started and turned on the photographer. 
handful of bills from his pocket. 

“Give you a hundred dollars for that negative.” 

“Sold,”’ replied the photographer, pulling the plate holder 
from the camera and handing it to Devereaux. 

The police bundled off the crowd from the Cafe Mazzarin to 
the Night Court. Ann and Devereaux appeared before the judge. 

“I’m innocent. I did not know where I was going. I did 
not want to go there,’”’ Ann pleaded. 

The worldly-wise and weary judge shook his head skeptically. 

“IT do not believe any young woman can be taken some place 
that she does not want to go—you are fined ten dollars each for 
disorderly conduct.” 

Devereaux grinned and reaching into his pocket tossed two 
ten dollar bills on the desk of the clerk of the court. 

Together Ann and Devereaux went down the aisle. He was 
grinning and carefree. She went with head down, crimson with 
shame. (Continued on page 101) 


He pulled a 





O, we didn’t mean the British Expeditionary Force. 
We meant that snappy tenth of a million who leaped 
to it with their choices in the forthcoming award of 
the PHotopLay MAGAZINE Medal of Honor—a truly 
magnificent tribute for the best American photoplay, executed 
in solid gold by Tiffany & Co. of New York, after a design by 
a world-famous artist. 

Thousands in that First Army of Answerers had made up 


Were You With the First Hundred Thousand? 





their minds, and dropped those minds into envelopes, almost 
before the ink on our announcement was dry! 

What was the best American photoplay released during 
1920? 

It’s for you to decide. 

Your answer must be in the office of the Editor of PHoTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, New York City, before October first. 
Particulars of this contest can be found on page 45. 
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Ann Forrest comes from 
a country whose women 
have developed star-stuff 
—fortitude, good cheer 
and understanding. 
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A DAUGHTER 
OF THE 
VIKINGS 





By JOAN JORDAN 


OU know, it’s rather a difficult thing—this word-paint- 
ing of people. 

Sometimes those who are the most vivid, the most 
emphatic in their impressions, are hardest to delineate. 

I don’t know anybody in the world of whom I have a more 
clean-cut mental impression than Ann Forrest. 

And in assorting in my mind all the phrases, all the descrip- 
tive words that I know, I find one that somehow wholly brings 
her before me—‘‘the good comrade.” 

As I say it, it brings instantly before me her hearty greeting 
when she sees you—maybe a noisy hail across the boulevard, 
maybe a swift grin and a wave of the hand on the set, maybe an 
impetuous hug, but in any case conveying to you a heart- 
warming knowledge that her day is brighter for having seen you. 

It brings me a vision of her small, vigorous frame, with its 
suggestion of energy and purpose—her live, strong, unusual 
little face, generally smiling, or if not smiling gripped by some 
emotion—never just ‘‘blah,” never placid. 

I have a picture of her as I saw her one day not long ago on 
the Lasky lot—her short gray dress tucked up about her knees, 
an enormous gingham apron tied about her, her yellow, heavy 
hair flying in all directions, her happy face streaked with dirt. 

She was “house-cleaning” her dressing room. And having 
the time of her life doing it. 

She actually fell down four steps, threw one arm high in an 
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enthusiastic welcome and yelled, “Hello, everybody. I’m 
looking for some soap.” 

And it didn’t make a darn bit of difference to Ann Forrest 
that Adolph Zukor happened to be leaning up against the rail- 
ing not ten feet away—even if Mr. Zukor is president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Company. 

By that I mean that Ann has always been too busy living to 
bother with pretense or affectation. 

There she is—she hopes you'll like her. But if you don’t, 
it’s just a part of the game, and she isn’t going to be any 
different. 

By that I do not mean that Ann Forrest is a hoyden. Far 
from it. Ann has all the adaptability of her type and nation- 
ality. I have dined in parties with her in the best homes, the 
best cafes—to use the trite expression of popular phraseology. 
And she is enough the lady to be strictly inconspicuous. 

But I do mean that she’s as natural as a puppy. 

She is a bundle of emotions and feelings. You can tell Ann the 
most trivial happening and she is as interested as though you 
were a veritable Shakespeare. Her eyes fill with tears when 
you tell her about the death of the new canary bird, and she 
goes into peals of laughter over the simplest remark of any of 
your children. 

She likes most everybody. And most everybody likes her. 

I love to hear her talk. She still has (Continued on page 93) 
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He's an Irishman—born in Dublin 
and brought up in Tipperary! 


E do not like to interview directors. 

We have interviewed directors before. We have 
breakfasted with directors; we have lunched with direc- 
tors; and we have dined with directors. Likewise, we 

have motored with directors, and played golf, kelly pool and sea- 
quoits with directors. We have been flattered by directors and we 
have been roundly snubbed by directors. 

So we departed feeling very sorry for ourself. You see, we 
knew in advance just what Ingram would talk about. Being an 
old hand at the drudgery of interviewing, we knew that Ingram 
would talk about—Ingram. 

He was waiting for us, which was the first shock. We are in 
the habit of doing all the waiting. He proved to be a tall, good- 
looking young man with a fierce grip in the hand-shaking fetish, 
and a boyish smile. He was embarrassed, too, and we were 
suspicious at once. This youngster could be no great shakes of a 
director. He had none of the regular props. 

So we felt rather patronizing. 

(We had not seen “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
Now that we have seen it we would give four weeks’ salary to do 
the interview with Rex Ingram all over again—that is, to salve a 
salty conscience.) 

But we had not talked the usual commonplaces five minutes 
before we were aware of Rex Ingram. Here was no common sand- 
lots director. Here was no studio autocrat who was going to tell 
us all about himself. As a matter of fact, he wouldn’t talk about 
himself at all. It was most confusing. 

“Directing a big picture is a matter of attention to detail, of 
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Rex Ingram calmly kicks 
over all directorial 
precedents. 


By 
JORDAN ROBINSON 








Rex Ingram Smashes a Few 
Traditions 


Rex Ingram waited for the interviewer. 
This was an awful shock. 

Rex Ingram thanked the interviewer for 
being so kind as to come and see him. 
This is very unprofessional. 

Rex Ingram asks advice from ‘“‘extras’’ ; 
how they think the scenes ought to be 
be played. This is fantastic. 

Rex Ingram “‘shoots”’ scenes when it is 
well on toward dusk; never in the sun- 
light. This shatters all traditions. 

Rex Ingram declares all the credit be- 
longs to the author. This is director- 
ial insanity. 




















course,” said Mr. Ingram. 
greatest director. 
from him.” 

I wondered if I heard him aright. Here this young 
fellow was giving us an interview and talking about other 
directors. 

“And I'll tell you another great director,” he went on. 
“Tt’s a man named Robertson. I don’t know him. But 
I saw ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ which he did, and I never 


“That’s why Griffith is the 
We have all learned the rudiments 
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want to miss one of his pictures. 
rectors in—” 

“Wait a minute, please. You know we came over to inter- 
view you. We want to know how you did ‘The Four Horse- 
men’,”’ 

“Oh, I did it because Ibanez, the Spanish novelist who 
created it, wrote such a wonderful book. When I read the 
book I knew it had great picture possibilities. But it was only 
after we got right down into the job of making the picture 
that I realized it was so great. 

“Ibanez creates human beings when he writes. I mean 
by that, you see the heart and soul of every one of his people. 
He never describes them as being so tall, and weighing so much, 
nor having a certain complexion or color of hair and eyes. 
He paints the real soul of every character so accurately, so 
painstakingly, that you can’t miss them when you want to 
visualize them. Hundreds of characters appear in the picture, 
and each one of them fits in so neatly that, somehow when I 
was drafting the list to be sent to the casting director, they 
leaped into life to me. It was easy enough to select the 
‘types’ then.” 

‘But why does a picture done so easily cost so much money 
to make?” 

“Ah, I didn’t say that it was a picture done easily,’”’ smiled 
Ingram. “It was a picture that required a tremendous 
amount of time. One couldn’t do an Ibanez story without 
every minute detail being exact. At that, we were forced to 
hurry on the picture before it was half over. But, as I say, 
the characters drawn by Ibanez were so startingly human 
that once the big cast was assembled, the story unfolded as 
naturally as if every step was an actuality—not a picture.” 

Detail was certainly observed with a vengeance in the filming 
of ‘‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” In the scenes 
reproducing an underworld resort in Buenos Aires every 
trifling detail is true, down to the Argentinan spurs worn by 
Julio and the ribald legends chalked upon the rough walls 
of the place. 

Mr. Ingram admitted that he had theories about making 
pictures that are not shared by other directors. 


He is one of the best di- 
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He remarked that the other directors are probably right and 
that he is wrong since they are in the majority. But still, 
he preferred to hold to his own ideas and ideals. 

In the first place, he never ‘‘shoots” scenes in sunlight. 

“T usually make pictures out-of-doors from four to five- 
thirty in the afternoon. The light is then soft, mellow and 
even. So we can work with the lens wide open. There are 
no high lights. Every crack and crevice does not stand out. 
The picture is soft and natural and meets the eye restfully. 
It is an effect that I value more than anything else.” 

You see, young Mr. Ingram explodes one of the most ancient 
and honorable traditions of the art right away. 

‘“‘And close-ups,” he said smilingly, ‘“—I use more of them 
than any other director, probably, but no one seems to notice 
it. There has been an idea generally that everybody overworks 
the close-up. But you’ll not think there are so many close-ups 

1 ‘The Four Horsemen’—but they’re there.” 

In making close-ups, Ingram said that he depended upon his 
art training (he did not say artistic sense) he obtained under 
a sculptor-teacher at Yale. 

‘Allowing for the difference in medium,” he said, “‘ practically 
the same laws apply to the production of a film play which 
has artistic merit, and to the making of a fine piece of sculpture 
or a masterly painting. The rough preliminary sketch made 
in a plastic medium or on paper by the sculptor for his proposed 
job has its parallel in the synopsis made before the motion 
picture scenario is blocked out. 

‘Before a scene is taken in a film play, provided ideal 
conditions exist in the studio, the scenario is completed, for 
without a well-constructed script, nine times out of ten the 
efforts of a director will fail to convince. He may have the 
human note, humor, pathos, fine characterization, and photog- 
raphy, well-composed pictures and good lighting, but unless 
he convinces in telling his story, all these things stand on a 
foundation that wobbles. 

‘The sculptored figure or group of figures first takes form 
in an armature or firmly constructed frame built according to 
the propositions of the job. This frame is composed of steel 
braces, wood and lead piping, all wired (Continued on page 95) 














Announcing 


| 
| a New Contest: 


WHOSE DOUBLE 
ARE YOU? 


OR every famous film star there is—somewhere in 
the world—a double. 
Make-believe Mary Pickfords, or Norma Tal- 
madges, or Theda Baras. Twins of celluloid beauty 
and fame. Girls whose resemblances to celluloid celeb- 
rities are so startling, that they might get past the studio 
gates, don makeup, fool directors and cameramen, and 
even draw the stars’ salaries! 
Are YOU one of them? Or have you a friend who 
| closely resembles one of the well known players. 
| PHOTOPLAY wants to find these doubles. Every reader 
| of the magazine wants to see the girls who look like their 
favorite stars. 


That is why we are offering $100 for the best resem- 
blance, $50 for the second best, and $25 for the third and 
fourth best. 

















Send in your resemblance picture. The four best photo- | 
graphs will be published. Don’t overlook this oppor- 
tunity to see yourself in PHOTOPLAY, where every artist 
of the screen has been pictured sometime or other. Don’t 
miss this chance to win $100—or $50—or $25. 

Address Doubles Contest Editor, 25 West 45th 
Street. New York City. Send in your pictures 
before October 1, 1921, with your name and address 
plainly written on the back. If you wish the photo- 
graph returned, postage must be enclosed. 


























Harry always 
tries to do some- 
thin g funn y ’ 

when the direc- - PS 4 i 
tor is looking, in 
the hopes that 
he'll recognise 
him as a coming 

comedian. 








Clarice telling 

the girls what 

she would do to 

the star's part if 

they would only 

give herachance 
at it. 


Harold was ho- 
tel clerk for : 
twenty feet of / ; ee 
film and is very , ’ 

upstage about it. 
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Bill is going back to the garage. It's 
safer than extra in a “ brick’’ comedy. 











Tessie has been suping for two years and 
the director hasn't even noticed her yet. 











Bessie is imi- 
tating one of 
the “400™ in 
the big ball- 
room scene. 
She gets her 
dope from the 
society pic- 
tures in the 
Sunday papers 








Smithson is , *% } 
sore. The lead 
in this picture 
is a paper- ~ : 
hanger. He ty — ‘ 
was one for : 
two years and 
the director 
won't let him 
play the part. 

















“E-X-T-R-A!”"—By Norman Anthony 
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What Was the Best Photoplay of 1920? 


The timeliness of Photoplay Magazine's Medal of Honor— 
what it means to American Art—one hundred thousand 


have already voted—send in your vote today ! 


HE first hundred thousand won the glory. But the down our American boys on the battlefields of France. You 
hundreds of thousands following won the war. Soran have heard about the throttling of the American studio. You 

the story of Allied valor on the fields of France. have perhaps seen some actual boycotting of foreign films. 

One hundred thousand readers of PHOTOPLAY MAGA- You can’t choke art or strangle science. Bana book, and you 

ZINE, in a flood of mail which has fairly inundated a whole raise its price and increase its circulation. Boycotta fi'm merely 
corps of clerks, have given their choice for the forthcoming because it’s foreign, and you denominate yourself a coward. 


first annual award of The Pho- 
toplay Magazine Medal of 
Honor—a magnificent and per- 
manent tribute for the best 
photoplay of the year. 

Although this great com- 
pany of whirlwind correspond- 
ents wins the palm of prompt- 
ness and the laurel of decision, 
the tournament of excellence 
has only begun. 

We are waiting for your 
opinion. What do you say? 
If you are a patriot, what does 
your patriotism mean to you? 
Palpitation of the heart when 
the flag passes? Loud ap- 
plause for the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Cheering when the 
American Legion has a parade? 
Contemptuous sneers for any- 
thing that comes from the East 
bank of the old Atlantic pond? 

Those things are only dem- 
onstrations, and demonstra- 
tions aren’t patriotism. Patri- 
otism is helping your own 
country to the uttermost in 
whatever practical way the 
time demands. 

When we were threshing 
about in our stupendous war 
you could help your country 
by money, by your personal 


The way to beat the photo- 
plays of every invader on earth 
— is to make every American 
movie patron realize the truth 
—that our own country does 
lead the world on the screen. 

PHOTOPLAY M AGAZINE’SAn- 
nual Medal of Honor has been 
established to testify to and 
proclaim this fact—to institute 
a serious search for the pro- 
ducer worthy of most honors— 
to acclaim the best screen work 
of Americans. 

What, in your opinion, was 
the best photoplay of the year 
1920? 

The only condition is that 
the picture was released be- 
tween January Ist and De- 
cember 31st, 1920, and that it 
was of American manufacture. 

The PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Medal of Honor has _ been 
permanently established as an 














THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE award of merit to a producer 
MEDAL OF HONOR whose foresight made him ven- 

ture his money, his reputation 

To be awarded to the best production of 1920, and and his position in the industry 
annually thereafter to the best picture of the year. in the selection of story plus 


director plus cast. No critics, 
no professional observers can 
adequately make this selec- 
tion. Only the motion-picture 




















service, by joining its fighting forces up on the firing lines. patrons of America, most representatively assembled, prob- 
One of America’s very greatest peace-time needs is honest ably, in the two and a half million readers of PHOTOPLAY 


artistic patriotism. 


MAGAZINE, are competent or qualified. In case of a tie, 


She wants her own citizens to help her be as great in the decision shall be made by three disinterested people. Fill 
realm of imagination as she has proven herself to be in the out this coupon and mail it, naming the motion picture 


realms of force and actuality. 


She wants her own citizens to which you consider the finest photoplay released during the 


believe in her capabilities—to acclaim her accomplishments— year 1920. 

to demonstrate that she possesses genius inferior to no genius. These coupons will appear in four successive issues, of which 
You have heard a great deal about the invasion of the this is the third. All votes must be received in PHOTOPLAY’S 

American film field by the pauper labor of Europe. You have New York office not later than October 1st. You do not 

heard of the injustice done in spending our money for film necessarily have to choose one of the list of fifty, appearing 

plays wrought by brothers and sisters of the men who shot _ on this page, but if your choice is outside this list, be sure it 


Suggested List of Best Pictures of 1920 


Behind the Door 
Branding Iron 
Copperhead 
Cumberland Romance 
Dancin’ Fool 

Devil’s Pass Key 

Dinty 

Dollars and the Woman 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Earthbound 

Eyes of Youth 

Garage 

Gay Old Dog 

Great Redeemer 

Heart of the Hills 
Huckleberry Finn 
Humoresque 

Idol Dancer 

In Search of a Sinner 
Something to Think About 
Jes’ Call Me Jim 
Jubilo 

Love Flower 

Luck of the Irish 
Madame X. 


is a 1920 picture. 








Man Who Lost Himself 
Mollycoddle 
On With the Dance 
Overland Red 
Over the Hill 
Pollyanna 
Prince Chap 
Remodelling a Husband 
Right of Way 
River’s End 
Romance 
Scoffer 
Scratch My Back | NAME OF PICTURE 
Trumpet Island 
Suds | N 
Thirteenth Commandment | ame 
| 
| 








| Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot | 
| Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City | 


In my opinion the picture named below is the best motion 
picture production released in 1920. 














Thirty-nine East 

Toll Gate 

Treasure Island 

Virgin of Stamboul 

Way Down East ~— 
lb sa + Your Wife? | Use this coupon or other blank paper filled out in similar form. 


World and His Wife en ST — 


Address 














A BAD ACTOR FROM 


BILDAD 


Proving that there’s a lot of good in 
the worst of bad men— end sheriffs. 


By 


J. FRANK DAVIS 


Illustrated hy T. D. Skidmore 


AR ahead, as Hood came down through the pass and 

turned his horse toward the south where the ill-defined 

trail would lead to the railroad at the Big Springs tank, 

the summits of the western hills were glowing with the 
fair pinkness of a cloudless dawn. He adjusted the package 
nestling against the saddle where it had slipped a little when 
the pony had come sliding and skithering down the roof-like, 
pebble-strewn pitch of Devil’s Slide, which, most men of the 
section said, could not be negotiated at night, and drew a long 
breath of relief. 

Eighteen miles ahead was the tank at Big Springs, where two 
westbound passenger trains a day stopped for water, and the 
first one would be there at eleven. He would make it, now, 
without trouble. The little horse had been taking it easy all 
night; there was no fear the animal would not hold out to the 
railroad. After that, Yuma or Los Angeles. He chuckled. 

He had practically decided on Los 
Angeles. They would not look for him 


loaded. He’ll be wondering for a year who unloaded it for 
him and never get around to suspecting it was me, myself, 
while he was eating supper. We planned that hold-up pretty 
rotten, didn’t we, li'l’ red hawse? The payroll for three big oil 
companies, and not much risk taking it.” 

Daylight, after a little, crept over the hills to their left as 
the horse ambled unhurriedly down the valley, and searched 
out the face of the rider. The peeping sun, if any word had 
come to him while he was absent on the under side of the earth 
of the robbery the previous night at the boom oil city of Bildad, 
might have experienced surprise that the instigator and sole 
actor in it did not more worthily look the part. A desperado 
he surely was; just as certainly a desperado he did not look. 

He was young, not more than twenty-seven or eight, straight- 
shouldered and regular featured, with a heavy thatch of dark 
red hair and eyes that twinkled humorously on small provo- 

cation. It would take a_ brighter, 





more concentrated light than that first 





anywhere to the westward, in all prob- 
ability. One leaving Bildad hastily, 
at night, as he had left, would be ex- 
pected to strike east, where there were 
well-settled communities, fair roads, 
frequent trains. Nobody would look for 
him to cross the hills to a railroad more 
than forty miles away, and especially 
no one would credit him with being 
such a fool as to attempt to come down 
Devil’s Slide in the darkness, which was 
why he had done it. Hood grinned 
faintly and briefly. Already he was out 
of danger; he knew it as well as though 
he were aboard the train, flying west. 
He patted the little bundle at his knee. 
Nine thousand five hundred dollars. 
And no officer of the law at Big Springs, 
even if there was the slightest chance 


No. 16 


In Photoplay Magazine's series 

of 24 original short stories from 

which are to be picked the win- 
ners of 


$14,000 
in cash prizes. 


Are you reading them all? It 

will be interesting to learn if 

your opinion will be that of 
the judges. 


one of early morning to show up the 
little lines of dissipation already limned 
on the face, and some emergency of peril 
to shift the optic twinkle to such cold 
hardness as had looked out above the 
blue bandanna mask of the evening 
before, augmenting the threat of the 
steadily held pistol that covered the 
payroll guard. A reckless youth rather 
than an intrinsically bad one. Yet bad 
enough. Bar the time taken up by his 
little share in the Expeditionary Force 
exercises in France, he had been drifting 
for eight years, and the drift had never 
been upward. 

Not many men in Texas now file 
notches on the barrels of their pistols, 
but he was entitled to two. The cir- 
cumstance that lenient juries, in both 








they would think to telegraph there. 

Off to the north, twelve miles, the 
sheriff at McKinley might be watching; they probably would 
have telephoned there on general principles, even though they 
wouldn’t expect him to have headed west; the way across the 
hills from Bildad to McKinley was no defier of dare-devils like 
Devil’s Slide. But the sheriff would be watching toward the 
east, and perfunctorily. 

“Li’l’ red hawse, we done fooled ’em,”’ Hood told the pony, 
amiably. ‘‘ Back there at that Bildad place, they never even 
heard | knew how to ride. When they found I didn’t get 
aboard that night train right there, or anywheres down the 
line, they figured I made a getaway in the flivver. Place we 
hid that tin peace chariot, they prob’ly won’t find it for a 
week. Even if they do, they don’t know anything about you 
being tied out right handy there.” 

The animal flicked its ears. ~ 

“Yes, suh,’’ Hood declared. ‘I don’t guess they know it’s 
me they’re looking for, either, although I ain’t sure about that. 
That guard had a funny look in hiseye. It might ’a’ meant he 
knowed me—or thought he did. The handkerchief didn’t show 
my face none, and the big, out-size hat shore covered my hair, 
and there wa’n’t nothing about my clothes he could identify, 
but he might ’a’ knowed my voice.”’ The rider laughed shortly, 
comfortably. ‘‘Or that look in his eye might ’a’ meant he was 
plumb scandalized when he found that gun of his wasn’t 
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instances, had agreed the incidents were 
covered by certain loose but accepted 
rules touching upon self-defense, had given him freedom but 
no acquittal from the reputation of being a killer. Some 
rumor of this, he suspected, had reached Bildad. Men had 
been looking at him oddly, of late. 

They came to a waterhole, where the little red horse drank 
satisfyingly. It was while they were standing there, with only 
the snufflings and swallowings of the beast to break the vast 
morning stillness, that a faint, wavering cry came floating upon 
a vagrant breeze. The horse heard it first, and pricked his 
ears; immediately afterward it came to the less sensitive 
hearing of the man. 

“ Hi-i-i-i!” 

A high-pitched, childish voice, coming, seemingly, from up a 
draw that they had passed while nearing the waterhole. 

Hood’s right hand slipped automatically to the region of the 
pistol swinging at his thigh, and every muscle of him tensed 
into guardedness. For thirty seconds he stood, statuesque; 
the horse, beside him, his head lifted from the water and turned 
toward the sound, his ears pointed. The cry came again, 
shrill, immature, broken: 

“Hi-i-i-i! Oh, mister!” 

“There’s somebody in trouble up that draw,”’ the man told 
the little red horse. ‘“‘Can’t be but one of him, I don’t guess. 
Anyway, we got to go take a look.” 
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“Gee, I'm right glad you come, mister!” 
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He moved slowly and cautiously to take it, his pistol 
clutched. A hundred yards from the main trail a boy sat on 
the ground—a boy of nine or ten. Hood’s hand fell away from 
his weapon. 

“Gee, I’m right glad you come, mister!”’ Plainly the child 
would like to have it appear that he was able to undergo 
untoward events casually; there was apparent a stout attempt 
to act as though it was nothing out of the ordinary in his young 
life to be calling for help an hour after sun-up a dozen miles 
from anywhere. “I was afraid I couldn’t holler loud enough. 
I kinda had dropped off to sleep, and all of a sudden I heard 
you go past, down there. Stopped for water, didn’t you?” 

Hood nodded. 


“Reckoned you 


showed up there a-tall. He turned up when he went hellity- 
larrup out of this draw, not down. That hawse is home by 
now—but home where he used to live.” 

“But your father will be searching.” 

“You bet you my life he will. And a right smart of other 
folks, too, if he asked ’em to,” he added with obvious pride. 
“There ain’t much the folks at McKinley won’t do for my 
father.” 

“I’ve heard of him,’’ Hood remarked, as he examined the 
swollen ankle with as much tenderness as the necessities of the 
case would allow. 

‘“‘Ow! Go ahead, mister. Don’t mind if it hurts a little; 

I don’t. Of course 
you have. Pretty 








would,” the boy said. — 
“If you hadn’t, I’d 
shore been up against 
4 ” 

it good. He moved 
a little, winced, and 
forced a pale smile. 


Ah, Happy No-Sho and Yung Fin 


much everybody in 
this part of the coun- 
try knows my father. 
You don’t live in 
McKinley, do you? 








. 

“Got a twisted | BEBE 
ankle,’’ he said. | DANIELS 
“Can’t seem to get is always 
up on it a-tall. Hawse thinking 


About other 
folks’ com- 
fort. 

She is a con- 
siderate 


done throwed me.” 

Immediately he felt 
a necessity for defense 
which Hood, himself 
a Texan, understood 
and appreciated. 


“*T mostly can stay baby, 
on a hawse, but this \ ell say. 
one is plumb scared For 
of snakes, I reckon, instance, 


Think of No-Sho 
and Yung Fin. 

These are her two pet 
Chinese goldfish. 

They are intelligent little 


and nobody hadn’t 
told me. He’s a new 
hawse my father 
bought out Arylulu 
way. We’re moseying 
along here quiet, 


heading for that creatures - 
water where you just And terribly sensitive and 
been, and there’s a shy. 


So what do you suppose 
Bebe Daniels has gone and 
done? 

Just this: 

She noticed that No-sho and 


big rattler starts sing- 
ing right ahead of 
him. I stayed on six 
or seven pitches, 
mister; honest, I did! 
When me and him 
parted, my foot 





But you must have 
come through there. 
Didn’t you hear any- 
thing about anybody 


Yung Fin 
Seemed un- 
happy, and 


distraught, being out looking for 
Aye, embar- me?” 
rassed in a didn’t come 
the crystal through McKinley,” 
e Hood replied shortly. 
quarium rhe al Apt 
in which Ow! She's swelled 
cee Manni some bad, ain’t she? 
they lived. I s’pose I didn’t do it 
So Bebe or- any special good, try- 
deredanew ing to walk on it. I 
aquarium must ’a tried to walk 


a dozen times.’”’ Hood 
soaked a handker- 
chief from the can- 


With the glass 
frosted, and therefore 
Not transparent. 


See? teen and swathed the 
‘The poor fish," murmured ankle. How come 
Bebe you wasn’t in 


McKinley. You was 
going south just now, 
wasn’t you? There 
ain’t any town north 
but McKinley. You 
couldn’t have come 
over Devil’s Slide. It 
ain’t rideable in the 
night.” 

“I come by 


(She was referring to the 
goldfish and 

Not to some director or 
author or something) — 

“The poor fish, 

They ought to have 
Some privacy!” 











caught. Sprained my L_ —_—_—______ 





McKinley without 





ankle, it acts like.” 

He sighed with a 
little sob in his throat, striving to be as philosophical as the 
grown men he knew would have been: “‘S’pose I ought to be 
glad it didn’t stay caught. Say, mister, you couldn’t give me 
a drink of water before you do anything else, could you?” 

Hood unscrewed the top of his freshly filled canteen. The 
boy gulped eloquently. 

‘When did all this happen?” the man asked. Already he 
was resisting temptation to look over his shoulder down the 
draw. Somebody, seeking the child, might be coming any 
moment. 

“Yesterday evenin’, about three or four,” the boy said. 
“Gee, mister, but it’s been a long night.” 

There were sandwiches in Hood’s pockets, enough for two 
or three scant meals. He passed two of them to the youngster. 
“Bite into those,” he said, ‘‘and then I’ll have a look-see at 
that foot. Where do you live?” 

“McKinley,” the boy told him, his mouth full. “My 
father is Sam Wingate. I’m Bill Wingate.” 

Hood felt himself stiffening at sound of the name almost as 
he would have stiffened at sight of its owner. Sam Wingate, 
famous across many counties, was sheriff at McKinley. 

“Your father, as soon as that hawse that pitched you got 
home, must have started out to find you,” he opined. “At 
least as soon as it was light ; 

“Shucks!”’ cried the boy. 





“How do you figure anybody’s 


going to read any sign off the rocks up here in Flint Canon? 
And they don’t know which direction I went in; it’s years 
since my father has made me tell him when I was going to ride 
and where | was heading for. 


Besides, that hawse never 


stopping. Feel any 
better?” 

“Shore. It feels fine, now. How are we going to get home?” 

Hood had already decided how he would meet this. He 
said, soothingly: 

“Tt’s a darn shame, son, that I can’t turn round and get you 
home, but I just natchully can’t. I’ve got business down 
south o’ here that has to be done; it won’t wait, nohow.”” He 
saw the hurt look of disappointment in the lad’s eyes and the 
quivering of the mouth that the little fellow couldn’t quite 
repress, and added, hastily: “I’m going to leave you my 
canteen, all filled, and these other sandwiches, and you'll be 
all fine and dandy until your father or some of his friends get 
here; it won’t be much of any time, now, before they come 
along; they’re bound to look this way first, practically.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bill, trying for philosophy. ‘I expect it 
couldn’t be later’n noon that they got here, anyway. Do you 
think it could?” 

“‘Not as long as that,” the man assured him. ‘And we'll 
fix you up so you'll see them as soon as they come—and they'll 
see you, too.” 

Shrewdly surveying the surroundings, he picked a spot down 
at the mouth of the draw where a southerly rock embankment 
would furnish shade through the whole day and where no one 
seeking the waterhole could fail to pass within easy sight and 
sound, and carried the boy to it. He went, then, and refilled 
the canteen, gave it to the boy, with all the food he had left. 

“All right now?” he asked cheerfully. 

“Yes, sir,” said Bill. ‘I’m all right. And thanky’ kindly. 
You didn’t tell me what your name was, mister. My father, 
he’ll want to know.” (Continued on page 88) 
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CLOSE-UPS 





Gditorial GOxpression and Timely Comment 


N some circles of the motion picture business they’re 
trying to bar foreign films. Those German pic- 
tures, they protest, are crude, vulgar, and full of 

historical inaccuracies. They’ve got nothing on ‘‘The 
Queen of Sheba,’”’ Mr. Fox’s recent contribution to edu- 
cation. She had next to nothing on herself, and we pre- 
fer crude historical pictures to crude anatomical ones. 
We could almost hear the director say in every second 
scene, ‘‘Miss Blythe, are you afraid of catching cold? 
Please register more flesh.” 


AMUEL GOLDWYN, in England recently, fer- 

vently endeavored to convert George Bernard 
Shaw to the cinema. Mr. Shaw suddenly interrupted: 
“It seems hardly necessary for us to continue, Mr. 
Goldwyn. You see, you are interested only in art, while 
I am interested only in money.” 


BOY in Dubuque recently committed enough 

boyish offences to put him into the hands of the 
law. But neither the boy nor his mother, the police 
nor the newspapers, blamed the movies for his mis- 
behaviour. What on earth is wrong? 


NCIDENTALLY, it is always interesting to remem- 
ber that there were no jails, no reformatories, no bad 
little boys, no naughty little girls, no wicked men and 
women—nothing ever wrong, in any way, with this just 
too perfectly sweet old world before the celluloid ser- 
pent came writhing in! 


HE trouble with youngsters nowadays is that most 
of them know twice as much as they ought to know, 
and not half as much as they should. 


‘poe no magic about the methods of Ernest 
Lubitsch, the Polish director of ‘‘Passion,” ‘‘Decep- 
tion,” and “‘Gypsy Blood.”’ Lubitsch is said to employ 
competent departmental chiefs in lighting, photography 
and art direction, and to place entire responsibility 
upon each in his particular specialty. Then, the direc- 
tor has each player familiarize himself with the entire 
story, and, calling the company together, listens non- 
committally to all suggestions. Then he conducts many 
and long rehearsals. Finally, he shoots his picture. 


HE Cleveland School of Education, William M. 

Gregory, curator, has added to its curriculum a six- 
week’s course in ‘‘visual education,” carrying a regular 
university credit. Here school supervisors, teachers 
and assistant instructors are to be taught the mechanics 
and educational use of the motion picture, and of lan- 
tern slides where a projection machine for films is not 
available. The world moves. Sometimes it seems that 
our American world moves fastest in its middle. Cer- 
tainly the Cleveland educators are able to show the 
schoolmen both east and west a sterling example of 
down-to-the-minute thinking and quick action. 


ARY THURMAN tells the story of a little Holly- 
wood girl, lost in a Los Angeles department store. 
“Why didn’t you hold on to mamma’s hand?” queried 
the matron, soothingly. ‘‘S-s-she had her arms full o’ 





y 


bundles!” was the faltering answer. ‘Then why didn’t 
you take hold of her skirt?” And the baby wailed: 
“T c-c-couldn’t reach it!’’ 


HE manager of the Theatre Montaigne, in Paris, 

recently intrigued the critics by installing a restau- 
rant and sleeping apartments for their accommodation 
after the arduous labor of reviewing new plays. A 
rival has begun giving elaborate early morning cabarets 
for the pen fraternity. In New York they might lure 
the hatchet men by showing them, after some of our 
very unreal plays, a few of our very real photoplays. 


UDGING by recent German logic, President Ebert is 
being advised by the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 


NE of the new picture actresses is Julia Hoyt. But 

Julia is Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, in reality; leader of New 
York society’s younger set, and, socially, the ‘‘smart- 
est” of American recruits to the screen. Her entry, 
just as an actress, into the Norma Talmadge studio, 
made a Metropolitan sensation. She seems to be sin- 
cere. She says she has tired of a butterfly’s life, and 
wants to do something really worth while in the world. 
All this is quite laudable, and we hope that Mrs. Hoyt 
will have the success she so earnestly desires, and for 
which she says that she is willing to pay the price of 
drudgery and unremitting physical and mental toil. 
But Mrs. Hoyt should realize fully that that is the only 
way she will ever achieve any success worth while. In 
the thousand and one Hickvilles where pictures are 
sold on their merits she will be. .... Julia Hoyt, 
and nothing more. And if Julia Hoyt proves herself 
a genuine actress, she can take her place alongside some 
others who never even saw a member of the 400. What 
has happened, by the way, to the much-heralded film 
ambitions of Lady Diana Manners and Mrs. Morgan 
Belmont? 


ATE last winter a Massachusetts war-profiteer of 
the ultra-snobbish sort visited Coronado, in South- 
ern California; and, swinging into an informal polo 
game of a morning, reined his horse up beside that of an 
expert but silent young player whose high-bred game 
he had been jealously admiring for a full half-hour. 
“Delightful to be down here among gentlemen!’ he 
exclaimed, mopping a very plebeian brow with a very 
aristocratic kerchief. ‘‘Around Los Angeles one cawn’t 
motor or play tennis or even dine without mingling 
with those annoying film persons! I’m Charles Ed- 
ward Barne-Jones, of Dorset-on-Sea.”” ‘‘Charmed!”’ 
replied the gentleman addressed. ‘‘I’m Charles Spen- 
cer Chaplin, of Hollywood-on-Location!”” And he dug 
in his spurs. 


THER continents, other customs. In Japan the 
censors take out the kissing and leave in the cuss- 
ing. While here... 


4 i snappiest sub-caption we’ve heard lately is the 
one dictated but not read by Dr. Jack Dempsey, 
who has been training at the Film Market studio in 
Atlantic City. When asked if he had any particular 



































choice concerning the referee for the forthcoming en- 
gagement between himself ‘and Prof. Carpentier, Dr. 
Dempsey replied: “It don’t make no diff tome... 
if he knows how to count.” 


INCE Gettysburg is in Pennsylvania the famous 

speech should have concluded: “‘that government of 
the censors, by the censors, for the censors shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


N Brooklyn, recently, a test on the Ten Command- 

ments was given to one thousand school children. 
Of the thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven had 
never even heard of the Ten Commandments! Sons 
and daughters, no doubt, of the model parents who 
may some day say that Sallie and Johnnie went bad 
because they loved motion pictures. 


TARVED little souls! Blindly searching, on the 

street or in the theater or under a dock for the 
knowledge and information that should emanate from 
homes which, instead, are barren and tawdry and 
slatternly and quarrelsome. 


[F another war comes we hope the government will 
realize that the movies can spare fifty heroes better 
than one Ben Turpin. 


E’D like to see a statue of Governor McKelvie, of 

Nebraska, erected on the State House grounds at 
Albany, N. Y. The Eastern experts in everybody else’s 
business crowded a censorship bill through the New 
York legislature, and Governor Miller signed it. The 
same sort of tactics put the same sort of bill through the 
Nebraska legislature—and Governor McKelvie vetoed 
it! In explanation of his veto in the face of tremendous 
pressure by the Puritan machine the Governor issued a 
long statement, in the course of which he said: “I am 
thoroughly convinced that public opinion, when it is 
left free and untrammeled, will control the entire sit- 
uation. . . . Let us then place the responsibility with 
the people themselves, where it belongs, realizing that if 
we as a nation are to be a strong, virile, self-governing 
people we must assume the full responsibilities of citi- 
zenship without expecting the state to relieve us from 
the ills that are self-imposed, and that are within our 
range to control, without the aid or direction of statu- 
tory law.” 





HE New York Evening Post sees in the campaign 

against German films “‘a crusade to protect innocent 
admirers of the California vamps and bathing beauties 
against the immoralities of history.” 


MPROVIDENT as actors are, it isn’t the lack of 

something laid by for a rainy day which concerns 
most of them now—it’s the lack of something laid by 
for a dry day. 


ARD times are with us, they say. Yet the manager 

of New York’s largest bill-posting company has in- 
formed would-be purchasers of space that he cannot 
find room on his miles of boards for another sheet of 
motion picture paper before November first. 


HERE’D be some sense to censorship in Bolshevik 

Moscow just now. Of course they’d eliminate all 
rich fathers, club-fellows, the young hero’s country 
home, his father’s big business office, valets, dinner- 
jackets and ball-room scenes. 


HE screen doesn’t need moral censorship one-tenth 
as much as it needs intellectual censorship. 


MERICA’S most distinguished theatrical visitor 
this year, or for many years, was not an actor, 


nor even a dramatist; he was William Archer, the most 
distinguished English-writing critic of the stage, and, 
in the minds of many, the foremost theatrical critic, 
adaptor and essayist of this generation. Archer has 
been a vital force in theatrical writings for fifty years, 
and his most noteworthy additions to actual dramatic 
property were the plays of the Norwegian Ibsen. The 
Archer translations are still the standards. In addi- 
tion, he has quite curiously made his own authorial 
debut—and a very successful one—at the age of 65, 
with ‘“‘The Green Goddess,” a thrilling and elegant 
melodrama now being played by George Arliss in New 
York. Mr. Archer finds that the screen, despite its 
enormous vogue, is curiously without any intellectual 
influence in America. This is quite true. The greatest 
amusement in the world, and in its representations of 
fact one of the rising educators and informers, the 
screen has yet to mold or sway public opinion in its 
fictional forms. But Mr. Archer feels that America 
has not yet scratched the surface of her dramatic 
possibilities; he says that in our stupendously varied 
life we can—and will, doubtless—create the most 
picturesque school of drama that the world has ever 
seen. Mr. Archer is of the theater; what he does not 
see is that the leader of that school, in the years to 
come, will be the drama of silence, because the screen 
alone proffers infinitely varied material for the depic- 
tion of the infinitely varied American life. 





YOUNG star was entertaining friends at dinner. 

There was a butler, and caviar, and orchids at 
every place, and everything. The dinner went smooth- 
ly; the star was radiant; her guests impressed. Came 
coffee in fragile cups, and highbrow conversation. 
Then the star’s maid entered and in an audible stage- 
whisper inquired: ‘Beg pardon, ma’am, but the 
butler says can you pay him now, ma’am?” 


OME dumbbell student association in Harvard re- 

cently placed Charlie Chaplin in solemn nomination 

for the unversity presidency. An honor in its way, no 
doubt, but Mr. Chaplin is quite, quite too busy! 


HEN David Wark Griffith made “Intolerance,” 
four or five years ago, he gave the multitude a 
new phase of history. Familiar for many generations 
was the Biblical account of the fall of Babylon: the 
writing on the wall, followed by the capture and sack 
of the city by the hosts under the Persian Cyrus. 
What the general public did not know were the facts 
as pictured by Griffith in all the fascination of a great 
adventure story: the feud between Nabonidus the 
regent, and Belshazzar the young King, on the one 
hand, and the intolerant priests of Bel on the other; 
resulting in the betrayal of Babylon’s gates by the 
priesthood to Cyrus, who in a mood of great spiritual 
practicality had caused the worship of Bel-Marduk in 
his camp. Now Mr. Griffith did not decipher these 
facts from any clay tablets in Assyria, but he did get 
them from obscure texts known only to the professors 
and the intenser students of Assyriology. Mr. Griffith 
published the first popular histury of the end of Baby- 
lon. He has just been substantiated, in every particu- 
lar, by H. G. Wells, whose popular ‘‘ Outline of History” 
is at great pains to narrate, with identical detail, what 
Mr. Griffith so graphically painted in suntint. Mr. 
Welis agrees with Mr. Griffith in all his character con- 
ceptions, and there is an almost startling facsimile of 
the Hollywood picture of the ancient Nabonidus, who 
abandoned the throne and his warlike pursuits for the 
secluded researches of an antiquarian. Here, at least, 
the photoplay served as history’s unerring advance 
announcement. 


HEN an assistant director wears puttees, who does 
he think he’s fooling? 




















Youth (Richard Barthelmess) hears Ambi- 


tion's call and leaves his mother (Kate Bruce) 


Experience — played by John Youth first encounters Pleasure, Beauty, and 
and Love (Marjorie Daw) to seek his fortune. 


Miltern—who is to teach Youth Wealth. He asks Opportunity to wait for 
many things about life. him. But Opportunity cannot! 


“The story of Youth—a 


story as old as yesterday’s I E Told from the 
ten thousand years — as 
new as tomorrow!”’ 


Paramount Photoplay. 


& Pate. i 


Youth is enthralled by Pleasure 
and, while Experience looks on, is 
welcomed into the gay party. 


Youth's funds run low and Chance directs him to 
a gambling house where he can double his money. 
At first he wins, but later luck leaves him. 


Temptation (Nita Naldi) fascinates 
Youth. She intercepts a letter tell- 
ing Youth of his mother's death. 





Experience meanwhile teaches 
Youth to know Excitement. 


(Sybil Carmen.) 





And smirking Conceit (Robert And Intoxication (an all-too- 
Schable) with his ever-present pleasant companion)—played 
mirror. . by Helen Ray. 


And—eventually—the sancti- 
monious Prohibition, played by 
eslie King. 





Finally, accused of theft, he is Crime seeks to persuade Youth But Youth returns home,where With Love at his side, Youth is 
ejected to the gutter. to rob Wealth’s house. Love and Hope await. enriched by Experience. 
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This is the startling, life-size 

hall ornament that faces the vis- 

. itor as he hangs up his hat. It is 

a bronze cast of the One Armed 

Charioteer, an ancient Roman 
wor 
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Miss Murray at the piano in 
her drawing room. The carve 

gold chest on the piano is a relic 
from a Venetian palace. Above 
the piano is a rare Madonna, an 
ancient masterpiece restored. 


This old Venetian couch 
is the central object in the 
drawing room. It is covered 
with Italian silk in reds and 

lues, as are the cushions on 
and before the couch. A vic- 
trola is hidden in the throne 

chair on the right. 











Opening from the draw- 
ing room on the right is the 
replica of a small garden. 
It resembles an Italian gar- 
den in the grill balustrade 
and the grilled window. At 
either side of the marble 
steps that lead to this gar- 
den room is a magnificent 
bronze lamp. 






Photography 
by International. 











MAISON 
MURRAY 


A star’s haven 
amidst antiques from Italy. 


Mae is not Miss Murray. She is Mrs. Robert 

Leonard. The little blonde dancing star, and 
her directing husband, live in this quaint Italian home 
in Manhattan, in a sumptuous studio building called 
“The Hotel des Artistes.” As far as Mae is concerned, 
the appellation is entirely correct. She designed all 
her own sets—by that we mean that every room in 
her house is decorated according to her own taste, 
and finished under her supervision. 

When she was abroad she rifled the antique shops, 
and while she is in New York, she is a faithful patron 
of interesting auctions. For years she has been collect- 
ing the rare pieces that fill her home. Her taste 
inclines to the antiques from old Italy; it has always 
been her dream to live in an atmosphere inspired by 
the marvellous art of the Florentines. It is a tribute 
to Miss Murray that her apartment does not resemble 
a curio shop; it is a home, a little bit of artistic Italy 
in Manhattan! 


TT heading is euphonious, but phoney. For 





































































































Miss Murray stands at 
the heavy grill gates of her 
dining room. She has 
changed since she was a 
chorus girl and impersonated 
a Nell Brinkley drawing. Her 
face has become finer and 
more characterful. 


The most al fresco din- 
ing room in New York that 
is not actually out of doors. 
It is lit by day through large 
windows like garden wicket 
gates. Vines climb up on 
the lattice and about the 
windows. There are gar- 
den settees beside the win- 
dows. The walls are sky 
colored. The floor is of 
small cobblestones. The 
fruit bowl on the table is of 
old Italian style. The tele- 
phone is hidden inside the 
cupboard. 






































A corner of the drawing room, 
showing in detail the historic win- 
dow of stained glass. The middle 
picture painted on the window rep- 
resents the Santa Maria, the ship 
on which Columbus sailed to his 
discovery of America. 


Photography by 


International. 
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Director? 


PHOTOPLAY feels that it is fulfilling a long-felt want in 
raising, on this page, a question that has long puzzled film 
audiences, producers, actors, extras, and assistant directors. 


By 
STARS, SCENARIO WRITERS, 
CAMERAMEN—AND DIRECTORS 


William deMille 


HE director is a tear- 
ful creature with a 
megaphone growing 
out of his face. 

His function is to take 
charming stories and delib- 
erately ruin them. He has 
no manners and his morals 
are awful. He knows noth- 
ing about life and spends 
his time thinking up scenes 
whjch will debase the youth 
of the country and turn a 
perfectly respectable audi- 
ence into a gang of crim- 
inals. He counts that day 
lost in which he has not 
produced a scene which shows the lure of vice and the futility of 
virtue. He is a national ~ -nace. 

If the director could be c...inated there would be nothing in 
motion pictures to find fault with. 

Let us pass a law that in the future directors be allowed to 
produce only the Elsie books, the Rollo books and Sanford and 
Merton. ' 


Betty Blythe 


A director is the only man besides your husband who can tell 
you how many of your clothes to take off. I know. 





James Kirkwood 


the famous actor, seen in ‘“‘The Money Master” and ‘The 
Great Impersonation”’: 

The director is a fellow who runs around the set with a mega- 
phone annoying the actors. With the help of really efficient 
actors, electricians, assistants, location men, art directors, cut- 
ters and cameramen, he sometimes manages not to spoil the 
work of his players. 

Some directors help you, but most of them are an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 


James Kirkwood 


well-known director of Mary Pickford and other stars: 

The director is the most important factor in the making of a 
motion picture. His duties are so manifold. He is the man 
responsible for every angle of the picture. He is like the head 
of a big business cor- 
poration. The mana- 
gers of the various de- 
partments are all under 
his charge. He must 
know lighting, interior 
decoration, acting, 
stories, and humanity. 

The director—the 
one branch of the art 
that motion pictures 
have not adapted but 
actually created —is 
the captain of the ship 
of every motion picture 
production. And if 
there’s a wreck, he 
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usually goes down with it. 
thinks much about it. 


Al. Christie 


A motion picture director is just a human being. 

The more horse-sense he has and uses, the better he’ll get 
along and the more human will be his pictures. 

Our motto has always been: ‘Show real human beings in 
perfectly natural human situations.” : 

To do that one only needs to use a very plain and garden 
variety of horse-intelligence. 

And horse-intelligence isn’t low-brow. 
of education in the world. 


May Allison 


A director is 
like a husband— 
that is, some 
husbands. 

You'd like to 
get rid of them, 
but you don’t 
know what you’d 
do without him. 

He’s the one 
that tells you 
when you look 
your worst. He’s 
the one that 
won’t let you 
have even an 
hour off on a 
summer day to 
go swimming. 

There isn’t anybody in the world that you feel is so much like 
a relation as a director. 

Seriously, a director has the destiny of a star very much in 
his own hands. He can make or break her. I really believe 
that the largest part of the motion picture industry, its future, 
its possibilities and its achievements, rest upon the director. 

He is the one man who really has authority. The rest of us 
only have ideas. 


And if the voyage is safe, nobody 


It is the highest form 





Betty Compson 


To me a real director is a man who has an artist’s soul, who 
lives the part of each 
and every person in the 
cast, who hassympathy 
and understanding for 
the player and is will- 
ing to listen to his 
principal’s advice on 
the picture. 

A director must be 
like the keyboard of a 
wireless. And like the 
keyboard, distribute 


the message without 
any visible signs of 
motion. 


(Continued on page 109) 
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- Through the Back 
Door™ takes Mary 
Pickford back to the 
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come to America. ‘ er 
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BURNS MANTLE 


AVING failed to answer the other queries in the 
questionnaire, what,” said I to Jane, ‘‘would have 
been your reply if the old boy had asked you: ‘Why 
is a bad movie?’”’ 

“Because it’s a stupid entertainment,” snapped Jane. 
‘“‘And a good movie’s a joy because it is good entertainment 
and costs no more than a couple of ice creams. Let’s go.” 

Jane, I should say, would make a good censor. Her criti- 
cisms might not be profoundly analytical, but they would be 
short and snappy. 

‘How long have they been at this business of reforming the 
stage?’ she demanded the other day, when Dr. Straton made 
the first page of the morning paper with a new attack upon the 
immorality of the theater and theater folk. 

“Oh, a matter of three or four hundred years,”’ I answered. 
“And, naturally, they have made some progress.” 

“They have,” agreed Jane; ‘I saw ‘Ladies’ Night’ last week. 
It was celebrating its 300th performance on Broadway, and 
several of the girls in the bath scene were wearing new Turkish 
towels. It’s a cleaner show than it was.” 

“Oh, well—it’s all in your imagination, anyway.” 

“Tt is,” said Jane; ‘that’s why I had to stop reading the 
newspapers. I wonder, will they go after the magazines and 
the novels and the naughty postcard people after they get the 
movies fixed up?” 

“All producers of entertainment should be idealists—in 
theory, at least,” I ventured. 

“They should be,” agreed Jane. ‘In fact a lot of them have 
been. Too bad they starved to death.” 

“Well, anyway—you’ll be glad of one thing,” I said. ‘‘The 
producers are certainly doing their part in trying to interest 
the most eminent of authors in writing for the screen. Did you 
hear that Maeterlinck, and Barrie, and Gertrude Atherton—” 





“T don’t care who writes them,” she interrupted. ‘I don’t 
care who writes them or who produces them, so long as they 
entertain me. M. Maeterlinck can write enough legends to 
fill a library, and if they won’t screen, or if they are not inter- 
esting when they are screened, I shall walk out on them. I am 
the Peepul. Give me good stories or give me nothing. Give 
me good entertainment or let me stay at home.” 

“But only by interesting eminent authors can we hope—”’ 

“Only by interesting authors with screen sense and plastic 
minds can we hope for anything; straight-thinking, clean- 
thinking, men and women. All the eminent authors in the 
world can move to Hollywood and live the rest of their lives 
within earshot of the director’s megaphone; they can each 
average a new picture story a month, and Griffith’s ice floe and 
‘Way Down East,’ and Fox’s chariot race and ‘The Queen of 
Sheba,’ (not to mention the complete exposure of Betty 
Blythe’s impressive nonchalance); Metro’s ‘Four Horsemen,’ 
Cosmopolitan’s ‘Humoresque’ and Tucker’s ‘Miracle Man’ 
will outdraw them ten to one—unless they achieve plays that 
are fundamentally human and holding, dramatic and inter- 
esting.” 

“But you do admit there is a chance for improvement?” 

“TI do—if they will let the educators do the educating and 
keep the entertainers entertaining. I am the Peepul. What’s 
the best picture in town?” : 

THE WOMAN GOD CHANGED— 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount 
HERE is a picture in which the fine skill of Robert Vignola 
and his cast has taken what might have been another 
of those tales of a bad woman cast upon a desert island and 
regenerated through the influences of the simple life and the 
inspiring presence of a noble gent and made of it a really gripping, 
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Photoplay 

















In “Reputation™ Priscilla Dean is an actress of marked 
ability, in spite of her long stay in “‘crook”’’ dramas. She 
gives an unusual portrayal to a difficult dual role. 

















In many ways the French film *“J'accuse™ is extraordinary 
but in its present fourteen reels it is of wearisome length 
depicting devastation and death. 
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“Get Your Man” is one of the best western pictures we 
have seen in months. Buck Jones plays the role of a 
orthwest Mounted policeman. 
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always interesting drama. It really is the story of a woman’s 
trial for murder, begun at the assembling of the court, told 
through the visualization of the testimony of the principal 
characters and concluded with the rendering of the court’s 
verdict. The story was told in the June issue of PHOTOPLAyY. 
There is sound psychology, both in the story and in the titles, 
many of them written by no less an authority than Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

And while the text uses up a lot of footage, and is occasionally 
too elaborately explanatory, it adds more to the interest than 
it takes fromit. Pictorially, Vignola reveals many fine scenes, 
the Tahiti incidents being beautifully pictured and the court 
scenes excellent in their detail. The argument of the counsel 
for the defense, that a criminal should be sentenced on her life 
after, as well as before, the crime, also gives the audience 
something to think about, and not many pictures do that. 
Seena Owen is the heroine and E. K. Lincoln gives an excellent 
performance as the detective. It ought to put Miss Owen in 
the star class right away. 


THROUGH THE BACK DOOR—United Artists 


NUMBER of interested folks had a lot to do with this 

newest of the Pickford pictures, evidently. As a result, 
the story is a little choppy and the effort to inject a new ele- 
ment of suspense every hundred feet or two interferes with the 
continuity of interest. Yet no one of the episodes is without 
some claim of merit, and the fact that the early reels take the 
popular Mary back to the days when she was a lovable cutup 
with a wide smile and a curly head, a gift of pathos and an 
adorable sense of comedy helps a lot. She skates over a soap- 
smeared floor on scrubbing brushes, and she has an amusing 
experience with a cake-walking donkey to add to the fun of the 
picture without disturbing seriously its logic. The plot itself 
takes Mary from Belgium, where she is an abandoned orphan, 
to America, where she becomes a maid in the home of her own 
mother and is likely to be put out when she discovers a way of 
thwarting a villain and re-establishing herself in the affections 
of her neglectful parent. The star was helped considerably by 
Marion Fairfax, who made the adaptation. 


TWO WEEKS WITH PAY—Realart 


GAIN they have, with reasonable plausibility, given Bebe 
Daniels a chance to wear pretty frocks and fraternize 
with the rich and exclusive without sacrificing her hold upon 
the flappers who adore her and like to picture her as struggling 
against a shop girl’s poverty. ‘Two Weeks with Pay” is a 
nice little story sufficiently novel to give it an individual flavor 
and it contains enough pretty shots of Bebe to justify it. 
Maurice Campbell, who directed it, includes both sanity and 
good taste in his equipment, together with a nice sense of 
comedy, and they are invaluable assets in the treatment of so 
light a story. Miss Daniels plays two roles, those of a manikin 
sent to a summer resort to display her employer’s gowns, and a 
moving picture actress whom she agrees to impersonate at a 
benefit. She differentiates the roles with a reasonably sure 
technique and is equally effective in both. 


THE LOST ROMANCE—Paramount 


ILLIAM deMILLE, continuing his study of the problems 

that beset the way of married folk, gives the old story of 
the two men and a girl enough of an original twist to save it 
from triteness. It is a human story, and though plainly twist- 
ed this way and that to suit the picture need of the moment, 
the interest is well sustained, both by the pictures themselves, 
which are rich in background, and by the acting, which is ex- 
cellent. Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel are again neatly 
paired as the young married people, and Fontaine La Rue and 
Jack Holt do nicely by the other pair. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS—Goldwyn 


HERE is more in Irvin Cobb’s story of “Boys Will Be 

Boys” than Clarence Badger and Will Rogers have ex- 
tracted from it. But whether they deliberately cut it to 
four reels, or whether it was cut by the theater manager to 
shorten his bill we do not know. As it stands it is two-thirds 
preface and one-third story, which is disappointing. The 
Kentuckian “white trash,’’ Peep O’Day, who inherits $40,000 
and starts out to enjoy the youth he missed as a boy, isn’t a 





particularly attractive character, even with all the human 
appeal that Rogers can give him. But his adventures, after the 
shyster lawyer brings a show girl from Cincinnati to pose as 
his niece and rob him of his inheritance, do offer dramatic and 
comedy possibilities of which no advantage is taken. Rogers 
is fairly successful in establishing the character, and the titles, 
half Cobb and half Rogers, are especially good. 


SHAM—Paramount 


HERE is little that is convincing about “Sham.” But it is 

an average program picture and fairly entertaining, thanks 
mainly to the favoring sense of comedy that permits Thomas 
Heffron, the director, to make the most of his material. The 
story is the familiar one of the young woman reared in luxury 
who tries to keep up appearances on an income of nothing a 
year. She “grafts” outrageously from her rich relatives and 
her rich friends and is about to marry a wealthy suitor she 
doesn’t love while there is a broad-shouldered Westener wait- 
ing around the corner with whom she knows she would be 
much happier. Just why these fascinating lovers always have 
to be western men I do not know. Some day a picture author 
will spring a novelty by giving the eastern boys a chance. 
“Sham” is well played by Ethel Clayton and a cast that 
includes Theodore Roberts, a fine actor continually wasted on 
small and insignificant parts; Clyde Fillmore and fat Walter 
Heirs to provide the fat Walter Heirs comedy. 


THE WILD GOOSE—Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


EING reasonably familiar with the story of the husband 
who either neglects his wife, or makes a fuss over her 
extravagances in the shops, and thus throws her into the arms 
of the other fellow, the average movie fan is inclined to be 
extremely critical of the way it is told. It happens that in the 
screening of Gouverneur Morris’ ‘The Wild Goose,” it is not 
well told, but it is no worse than hundreds of other triangle 
plays. I do not think the audience took kindly to the state- 
ment of the play’s theme, that the wild goose, once mated, can 
be depended upon to stick to the home nest. For another they 
might not believe that a husband who discovered, after a period 
of years, that his wife still loved another man, and was eager 
to help him, would deliberately help her by putting himself 
out of the way. The fact that he carried the villain with him 
when he drove his motor car over the cliff did not offer a suffi- 
cient excuse for his useless sacrifice, and so the situation might 
be accepted as comedy rather than tragedy. The acting was 
competent, Mary MacLaren, Dorothy Bernard and Holmes 
Herbert playing the principal parts. Albert Capellani did the 
directing. 


THE HOME STRETCH—Ince-Paramount 


HERE is the engaging Douglas MacLean in the sort of thing 
he does best—the adventure of a wholesome youth who is 
buffeted by fate for four reels and rewarded in the fifth. With 
a racehorse on his hands it was natural to anticipate that 
when the hero was down to his last copper, the horse, named 
“Honeyblossom,” would come romping home with the prize 
money and clear up both the mortgages and the love interest. 
But it happens in this instance that Honeyblossom stumbles 
in “‘The Home Stretch” because Douglas runs in front of him 
to save the life of a little girl, An exceptionally graphic bit, 
this race scene. Eventually the hero does acquire money, and 
starts overnight for a tour of Europe, leaving the heroine dis- 
consolate. But she reaches the dock in time to wave her hand 
at him and he promptly dives over the rail and swims ashore. 


SNOWBLIND—Goldwyn 


E did not care much for “Snowblind.” The effort to 
force an interest in a story that, as it is told on the screen, 

is not particularly interesting, nor concerned with interesting 
characters, left us as cold as the background of the frozen north 
against which it is set. There is, however, an idea back of the 
story that gives it some value. An evil-tempered man of mid- 
dle age is hiding in the north country after having murdered 
aman in England. With him are his younger brother and the 
woman who was the boy’s nurse. After fifteen years of exile 
the hunted murderer picks up a girl who has wandered away 
from a traveling theatrical troupe and been blinded by the 
glare of the snow. Falling in love with the girl, he lies to her 
about himself and the people with him until he has convinced 
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“The Woman God Changed” is the story of a woman's 
trial for murder, directed with the fine skill of Robert 
Vignola. This should put Seena Owen in the star class. 

















“Boys Will Be Boys” is two-thirds- preface and one-third 
story. Clarence Badger and Will Rogers did not seem to 
extract all that Irvin Cobb put into the story. 














We enjoyed “The Ten Dollar Raise’ because Peter B. 
yne wrote into it strength of plot, a flash of adventure 
not illogical, and an appealing human-ness. 
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“Two Weeks Without Pay” gives Bebe Daniels oppor- 
tunity to wear pretty frocks. It is a nice little story of a 
mannikin and a movie actress, both roles falling to Bebe. 

















The talents of the amateur detective are defied to discover 
who fired the fatal shot in “The Scarab Ring.” he end- 


ing will surprise you. Alice Joyce is starred. 














“Love's Penalty,” featuring Hope Hampton, is a dramatic 


story that ends flatly. Nota picture of which the censors 


will particularly approve. 









her he is the one worthy person in the group, but she recovers 
her sight in time to know the truth and immediately transfers 
her love to the younger man. The hunted one is well played 
by Russell Simpson. Pauline Starks, Cullen Landis and Mary 
Alden give good support. Reginald Barker directed. 


WHITE AND UNMARRIED—Paramount 


FVEN as a crook Thomas Meighan is an alluring sort of 
hero. And after he inherits a million dollars in ‘‘White 
and Unmarried,” and reforms, you rather expect him to turn 
out a gentleman. His fine clothes and his careful speech stamp 
him as a good catch, even for a beautiful heiress. But the mak- 
ers of this photoplay wanted to be consistent, so while they 
start Tommy’s interest in a fair young blonde of the upper set 
they turn him over frankly to a shimmy dancer in a Parisian 
cafe. It is an entertaining picture, despite its failure to follow 
a set line of developments. There is a suggestion that the 
director and his assistants would have enjoyed burlesquing 
it if they had dared. The titles make fun of the action fre- 
quently, which will amuse as many as grasp their intended 
subtleties and mystify the rest. But the Meighan performance 
and the pictures as pictures will satisfy the majority. The two 
girls are played by Grace Darmond and Jacqueline Logan. 
Tom Forman did the directing. 


A WISE FOOL—Paramount 


|! is high time that some one stepped in and saved James 
Kirkwood from any more stupid and badly written stories. 
Here is one of the fine actors of the screen being made a cats- 
paw to pull involved and uninteresting scenarios out of the 
cinema fire. ‘‘A Wise Fool” is the latest—and if Sir Gilbert 
Parker made his own adaptation for the screen, as it is said he 
did, he had better turn the next one over to the hired men of 
the studio. The attempt to tell the life story of a picturesque 
French Canadian is justified by the possibilities of the yarn, 
but the construction which starts the hero on a pilgrimage to 
Paris, then as abruptly brings him home again without giving 
him a chance to arrive; then marries him to a little girl in the 
steerage he met on the way home without any reasonable 
action to excuse his interest in her, has wasted a reel or two on 
nothing at all of story value. We found ‘‘A Wise Fool”’ dull 
and uninteresting. George Melford did the directing, and Mr. 
Kirkwood, whose performance was sympathetic and intelli- 
gent, was capably assisted by Alice Hollister, Ann Forrest and 
Alan Hale. 
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REPUTATION—Universal 


FTER several years of fighting her way through “crook” 
melodramas, Priscilla Dean emerges, in spite of them, an 
actress of marked ability. This she proves in ‘‘ Reputation.” 
For the story itself, taken from the Edwina Levin novel “ False 
Colors,” little can be said. It is melodramatic, its discrepancies 
are glossed over with casual titles, and an extraordinary amount 
of credulity is demanded of the audience. Miss Dean, however, 
through her unusual portrayal of a difficult dual role, reveals 
talent that would do credit to an older and more experienced 
actress. 


LOVE'S PENALTY—First National 


RR EMEMBERING a former Hope Hampton photoplay, we 
approached this one with a pessimism rivaling that of 
Schopenhauer. However, we are glad to say that Miss Hamp- 
ton redeems herself in a dramatic story not lacking in enter- 
tainment value. It is regrettable that so many of this season’s 
film offerings end flatly, and that this one must be numbered 
among them, but there are flashes of originality and suspense 
which prevent interest flagging. Percy Marmont is the man- 
in-the-case. Nota picture of which censors will particularly 
approve, and don’t take the children. 


JACCUSE—Marc Klaw 


Cons now the Frenchman Abel Gance with a war picture 
written, produced and directed by himself. At present, 
in its fourteen reels it is of wearisome length depicting as we 
saw depicted during the early days of the World War, horror, 
devastation and death. In many ways the production is 
extraordinary and though faulty of (Continued on page 82) 


























Drawa by Norman Anthony 


Director—‘You’ll have to go out and bring in a bunch of extras to clap. 
The star says she can’t go on without applause.” 






















Four Horsemen —but 


























Above: the home of Mary 
MacLaren, Katherine Mac- 
Donald, and their mother. 
Mary built it several years 
ago, in the fashionable Wil- 
shire district of Los Angeles. 
Who would suspect from its 
demure exterior that it shel- 
tered two world-famous film 
stars? Not the tourist from 
owa! 





NOT LISTED IN THE GUIDE 


At the right: a lot of Hollywood scenery— 
so much of it that it is very difficult to 
photograph Rex Ingram's hillside bungalow 
at all. It isn't a regulation movie palace, 
the home of the young director of “The 
% it's comfortable! 
We understand the bungalow may have a 
new mistress before long, if Alice Terry 
decides to become Mrs. Ingram. 
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SERENE SEAT POT A 


If you ever see a picture 
of this home at the left 
captioned as belonging to 
any motion picture star, 
somebody lied! While it 
has been reported the 
property of everybody 
from Mary Pickford to 
Ben Turpin, it really 
belongs to two old bach- 
elors named Burnheimer. 
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The quiet, unpretentious home 
o a princess o thrillers. 
Ruth Roland's white plaster 
California home, pictured 
below, might belong to any 
prosperous merchant with a 
bridge-playing wife and three 
lovely children. Instead, it 
provides just the right atmos- 
phere of relaxation after Ruth's 
strenuous studio days. 










At the left—another home so suc- 
cessfully hidden that the rubber- 
neck men seldom take the trouble 
to point it out at all. It's Jesse 
Lasky’s vine-covered dwelling. 

asky is vice-president of Para- 
mount, you know. 


























Photography by 
Stagg Hidden away in the 


Hollywood hills are homes 


the tourist seldom sees. 





The home of James Cruze, 
Lasky director, and his wife, 
Marguerite Snow, is really a 
charming place—if one could 
only see it. It occupies the top 
of a little hill all its own in 
Hollywood, the particular prov-~ 
ince of little Peggy Snow Cruze 
who is, incidentally, quite a big 
girl by now. 



























Above: the house Viola 
Dana built for her mother 
and father not long ago, 
in Beverly Hills, where 
many other celluloid 
celebrities live. Directly 
above, the swimming 
pool on the Dana place, 
which is one of the largest 
private pools in the West. 
It is the scene of many 
gay summer parties. 


You would rather expect 
Colleen Moore to live ina 
real, homelike place like 
this one above, wouldn't 
you? Miss Moore built it 
for her mother after she 
graduated from Christie 
comedies to be a dramatic 
star under Marshall 
Neilan’s direction. 




























The cottage above doesn't look much like the Queen 
of Sheba's palace, but Betty Blythe, who played that 
; historic lady, wouldn't trade this little bungalow in 
the Hollywood hills for any royal dwelling. Her 
husband, Paul Scardon, lives here, too. 





Elliott Dexter's new home—pictured at the right— 
was built by Carrie Jacobs Bond, the composer— 


who wrote “The End of a Perfect Day.” She called 
this house “The End of the Road” because it sym- 
bolized the realization of all her dreams. It meets 
all of Elliott's requirements, too. 
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CAME BACK 


“The girl with the golden voice” 
Broadway called Victory Bateman 
thirty years ago. 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


STAGE 
Doo 


(4 GRANT AVE.SAN FFOSCISED. GAL. 


Dorothy Davenport Reid (Mrs. Wallace 
Reid) still remembers hearing that Vic- 
tory Bateman had more men in love with 

er than any other woman in New York. 


UT on one of the studio lots in Hollywcod there is a 
character woman named Victory Bateman. 
I happened to see her name the other day ona type- 
written cast list, in the casting director’s office— 

“Mrs. Smiley . . . Victory Bateman.” 

I read them—re-read them, those four words. And I felt 
numbed, startled, as I still do when I discover that the whole 
history of the human race is right at my door, if I but look 
for it. 

Four words. But I sensed somehow that back 
of them lay all the drama, all the heart-throbs, 
all the joys and sorrows that a woman’s life 
could hold. 

I said to a director who was standing there, 
“Victory Bateman. Not the Victory Bateman?” 

But he only shook his head. He had never 
heard of the Victory Bateman or any other Vic- 
tory Bateman. Nor did he care. 

But—I did. So I went to find out. 

And this is what I discovered. 

A year ago, this woman named Victory Bate- 
man went to a famous author on the Metro lot, 
who has been intimately connected with the 
theater for many years. He knew her. 

And she said to him, ‘I need work. I have 
been very ill for a long time. I don’t dare go 
back east to face the cold winter there. Get me 
something—anything—to do.” 

I don’t know what else she said. I don’t 
know what story of bad luck, hopelessness, sick- 
ness, loneliness she told him. There are some 
things that it is better to leave covered with the 
kindly veil of silence. 

Anyway, the famous author got her a “bit” + 
no, honestly, it wasn’t even a bit, it was just 
“atmosphere.” 

But she took it. She needed it. 

So Victory Bateman was one of a score of ex- 
tra people in a cabaret scene in May Allison’s 
starring vehicle ‘‘Are All Men Alike?”” To the 
cameraman, the director, even the star, that is 
all she was—one of a score of extra people. 

Victory Bateman! 

Yet suddenly, without anyone knowing how 
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or why, she seemed to stand out from the crowd. In her char- 
acter of a broken-down cabaret singer, she radiated realism, 
embodied the whole intention of the sequence. With masterful 
strokes, she created this old wreck—her eyes trying to smile 
gayly through tired tears, her painted mouth awry above false 
teeth, her quivering hands—a living thing for them all to see. 
They gave her along scene. Nobody knew just why. Nobody 
realized that they were all in the grip of great dramatic genius. 


es ij 


As she is iollan. in “Codecalla's Twin,” with Viola Dana. 
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Today Victory Bateman is playing leading character roles. 
She is now cast for a big role in Bert Lytell’s new picture, “A 
Trip to Paradise.”” She has leaped in those few months into 
the front ranks of motion picture character women. 

She has mu!tiplied the five dollars she got that first day to 
ten times that much. 

Some people wonder, and watch, and speak of luck. 

But the old-timers, the few people who know the history of 
the theater and who remember Broadway and its favorite 
thirty years ago—they know. 

Victory Bateman! 

No wonder she rose instantaneously from extras to high class 
character parts. 

No wonder even the cold eye of the camera was drawn bv her 
dramatic power and understanding. 

No wonder that by sheer merit and ability, without telling 
the old friends who knew her, without asking help of anyone 
after that first day, without telling anyone who she was or 
what she had done, she climbed meteorically to the top. 

For you see, she was Mansfield’s leading woman, Edwin 
Booth’s favorite and most famous ‘“‘Lady Macbeth,” she was 
co-starred with Lawrence Hanley, Aubrey Boucicault and Nat 
Goodwin. She was a member of the original all-star cast of 
“Diplomacy” with Rose and Robert Coughlin. Thirty years 
ago she was the most popular and most famous stock leading 
woman in America, the idol of thousands, the toast of Broad- 
way, one of the little, glittering coterie of stars in New York. 


“The woman with the golden voice” they used to call her 
Over and over the great critics declared that she alone of 
American actresses could rival the divine Sarah in exquisite 
tones and vocal spell-binding. 

She created the leading feminine role when Mansfield first 
presented ‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac” in New York. 

She created ‘‘Dora’’ in ‘“‘Diplomacy,” one of the greatest suc- 
cesses the American stage ever saw. 

And though she weighed only 90 pounds when she played the 
tremendous and tragic role of ‘‘Lady Macbeth,’”’ Edwin Booth 
declared he would rather have her than anyone else because her 
dramatic power and the magnificence of her voice gave her the 
real force and supreme conviction for the role. 

So you see, J was not surprised when I found what she had 
accomplished. 

I was only surprised that she should ever have had to accom- 
plish them. 

I know a very fine actor who always claimed that she was the 
greatest actress this country ever produced, and who always 
illustrated his points by stories of her achievements on the 
stage of yesterday. 

John Fleming Wilson, the author, said to me the other day, 
“It didn’t matter where Miss Bateman played, whether she had 
any scenery, any cast, any costumes. She was so superb an 
artist that she overcame everything. I do not think I have ever 
known an actress who has so tremendous an effect upon 
audiences.” (Continued on page 99 ) 
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Drawn by Norman Anthony 


Manager—"'I've got a great part for you—twin sisters!” 
Star—*Then youll have to double my salary!" 

















“Primping Up” on the employ- 
erstime. This vanity costs big 
organizations, the movies show, 
thousands of dollars each year. 


NEW and novel use for the 
moving picture screen has 
been developed in the United 
States which promises to 
elevate the cinematographic art to 
a point little dreamed of by Edison 
in the kinetoscope days. This use, 
for want of a better term—the en- 
terprise is so new—is called 
“employe morale,” or ‘‘morale’’ pic- 
tures, and a dozen of the biggest 
employers of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, in the country are experi- 
menting and some have gone far 
beyond the experimental point. 

Movies have for years been pro- 
duced with an eye to attracting the 
nickels and dimes of the average 
man and the producer has had to 
be, above all, a judge of public taste 
and the public taste of many kinds 
of people in order to draw the 
crowds to his screen. Thousands of 
dollars are now being spent, how- 
ever, on productions which will 
never be seen by anybody but the 
employes of one commercial con- 
cern—the concern producing the 
picture—and after it has had its run 
before such limited audiences it will 
be filed away. 

These morale productions are 
new and must not be confused with 
the ordinary industrial or business 
picture. They are not intended to 
sell goods, to advertise, and in fact, 
not to educate; they are designed to 
raise*the morale of groups of work- 
ers—men and women—in given 
factories. They tell no “story’”— 
they have no plot; they do not 
preach. They carry the story of the 
“big office” to the busy thousands 





in the lathe room, stock room and machine shop, and induce 
loyalty and better understanding between employer and 


employe. 


They are intended to prevent waste, to increase personal 
efficiency and to prevent restlessness and awaken the worker 
to a better understanding of his relationship to the organ- 
ization. They also make clear the problems of the business 
which the employe is apt to overlook in his distance from the 
front office and the firm’s executives. 

Jam Handy, of the Bray Studios, originated and has pro- Win.” 
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Hidden Children 


of the Screen 














A scene from a motion picture produced by J. R. 
Bray, demonstrating the action of an electrical 
water pump. The principles of animated car- 
tooning are applied in the making of this film. 
























Morale movies, seldom shown 
outside the workshop, are pro- 
moting a better understanding 
between capital and labor. 


By 
LYNE S. 
METCALFE 


duced several of these pictures, 
one of them, in three reels, entitled 
“Waste Can’t Win.” This pro- 
duction was made for a manufac- 
turing company in Ohio which 
employs 7,000 skilled workmen 
and women. Few outsiders except 
the employes of this firm will see 
the picture projected, as it is 
strictly an organization picture 
and built for the needs of the firm 
itself. 

Psychology is the keynote of this 
morale production—the psychol- 
ogy of the workman whose short- 
comings generally are hard to cure 
by lecture or printed word. The 
movies, however, promise to 
arouse and hold interest and to 
impress the men with the things 
they must do and the things they 
must not do in order to further 
the interests of the firm and there- 
fore their personal interests. The 
picture starts off with animated 
diagrams, interspersed with car- 
toons which show the war record 
of the firm and visualize the deple- 
tion of skilled help, due to the 
draft and (Continued on page 100) 





A suggestion that ap- 
pears in the National 
Cash Register film, 
*"Waste Can't Win” 
the idle chatter of 
inefficient employes 
might be “harnessed” 
into usefulness. 




















It requires the attention of five employes. 





Sharpening a pencil seems to be an unusual opera- 
tion, according to this scene from “Waste Can't 





Real news and in- 
teresting comment 
about motion pic- 
tures and motion 
picture people. 


By 
CAL. YORK 


feel just like one of these dear society 
editors, | have so many of them to 
announce this month. 

It’s been a terribly rainy month in Holly- 
wood, no golf to speak of, not much work 
and very little to drink, so everybody appar- 
ently has spent the time getting engaged. 

Betty Ross Clarke appeared in the Los 
Angeles papers on May 18th with the head- 
line, ‘Cupid Corrals Pretty Betty.” Isn’t 
that sweet? 

Anyway, she admits that she has fallen in 
love and will become Mrs. Arthur Collins to 
prove it. And if a girl is willing to go as far 
as that to prove a thing—’nuff sed. 

Mr. Collins is a young business man in 
Los Angeles, was a lieutenant in the British 
Royal Air Forces and was severely wounded 
in France. At present he is in charge of the 
Foreign Exchange Department of a Bank. 
(Doesn’t that sound financial and every- 
thing?) 

They fell in love at first sight at a dinner 
dance—don’t know whether it was their 
table manners or their dancing—but the 
wedding is to be as soon as possible. The 
bride-to-be has recently played the leading 
feminine role with Roscoe Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman’”’ and in the Ince 
production “‘Mother o’ Mine.” 


ARGUERITE DE La MOTTE is to 
become the bride of Mitchell Lyson, art 
director for William de Mille. And I guess 
everybody in Hollywood is glad of it. If 
there were ever two people so much in love 
that they weren’t any good to the rest of the 
world, it’s been Mitch and the lovely 
Marguerite. Their love affair has extended 
over the past year, but Miss de la Motte, who 
is only just turned eighteen, thought she 
was too young to marry. However, the 
wedding bells are about to burst forth. 


GS ices of engagements makes me 


LOYD HUGHES—by the way, there’s 
an awfully nice boy and a regular fellow 
—and Gloria Hope have announced that 
they are soon to be the principals in a little 
domestic drama. Just when the minister is 
to be called upon to make them one they 
haven't decided, at least they say they 
haven't. 


LADYS BROCKWELL is also soon to 
become a bride again. Her engage- 
ment to William Scott, a promising young 
juvenile, has caused considerable surprise 
and excitement in the film world this month. 
Miss Brockwell evidently believes in the 
good old adage about three times being the 
charm—because this is her third venture on 
the matrimonial seas. 

So, with Jack Gilbert and Leatrice Joy 
ready to take the fatal plunge and Doris 
May and Wallace McDonald a month out 
on their domestic voyage, Cupid certainly 
can claim a thriving business in the movie 
colony. 


Lays and Ltayers 














Little Mary Fauntleroy and D’‘Artagnan Fairbanks. 
widely circulated rumor that an heir is expected in the Fairbanks 
ary 1s quoted as saying, If such a wonderful thing were true, there would 


But if 


be no reason to deny it. 











There is no truth to the 
home. 


such an event were imminent, I| should 


certainly not be working in pictures.” 


ND of course there is pretty May 

Collins, with her bobbed hair that 
Charlie Chaplin cut with his own hand, 
blushingly refusing to deny her engagement 
to the famous comedian, while he does the 
same. 

And there is a consistent rumor that 
Katherine MacDonald is engaged to a 
young society millionaire, whom she is to 
wed at the end of her two-year contract 
with First National. 


HE month’s saddest news: 

The Selznick company has purchased 
screen rights to John Galsworthy’s famous 
piay, ‘‘Justice.” 

John Barrymore did some of the finest 
acting of his career in this play, on the stage. 

Conway Tearle, Eugene O’Brien, and 
Owen Moore are Mr. Selznick’s—Lewis’, 
Myron’s, and David’s—male stars. 

Write your own reviews. We haven't the 
heart. 


B’ the way: the principal production of 
the Selznick studios in Fort Lee seems 
to be their electric signs. They are very fine 
flourishing signs, occupying prominent posi- 
tions on Broadway. 

It must be nice to have signs like that. 
And to advertise. 

But why waste perfectly good signs on 
Miss Zeena Keefe? Not that Miss Keefe is 
not a capable actress and a charming young 
lady. Not atall. But the signs would seem 
to indicate that she was to be a Selznick 
star. In fact, it was announced in a grand 


manner, that, after serving an apprentice- 





ship as leading woman opposite several 
male stars, she would be an _ individual 
luminary. The announcement was issued 
many months ago. And now we hear that 
Miss Keefe is no longer with Selznick; we 
know that she worked in a picture for Cos- 
mopolitan, and the latest is that she is going 
back to vaudeville, whence she came. The 
public forgets, but you can’t fool it all the 
time. 

What, as George M. Cohan would in- 
quire, what’s all the shootin’ for? 


DITH HALLOR and Jack Dillon were 

married this month, at a _ beautiful 
home wedding in Shirley Mason’s apart- 
ments at the Hollywood Hotel. 

The actual event was a surprise, though 
rumors connecting the star and director 
have been flying about for some time. 

Shirley Mason was matron of honor and 
her husband, Bernard Durning, was best 
man. 


HEN Tom Moore—the poet, not the 

Goldwyn star—wrote ‘Believe me if 
all those endearing young charms—”’ he 
didn’t know a film producer would make it 
the theme of a motion picture. Even if he 
had, he might not have objected, until he 
learned that the title of the picture based on 
his innocent poem was “The Supreme 
Passion.”’ 

Is there any excuse for this sort of thing? 
Sugar-coating a drag-’em-in title by adver- 
tising the fact that the story was based ona 
famous poem? 
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*“Mother™ Sylvia Ashton and “Daddy” Theodore Roberts, the most popular 
film parents in the world. Yes, that cellarette effect at the lower left of the 
picture contains juice, but not the kind you mean. It's only part of the 


electrical equipment, 


ACK PICKFORD was asking Rubye de 
Remer about the “e’’ on the end of her 
first name. 

“Why Ruby-e?” asked the youngest 
member of the Pickford family. 

“Well, it’s like this,’’ said the blonde 
star, “when I was a kid going to school in 
Denver, I had two sisters. Their names 
were Lucy and Sady. We all decided our 
names weren't romantic enough, so we put 
the e on. And I’ve always kept it, so that 
now I couldn’t get along without it.”’ 

And when sister Lottie came trooping in 
with the statement that she was on her way 
down to see “Over the Hill” and wanting to 
know what Miss de Remer thought of it, 
Ruby-with-an-“e’’ answered, 

“Well, all I can say about ‘Over the Hill’ 
is that it’s the kind of a picture where you 
want to take off all your mascara before you 
go or they’ll think you’re doubling for Al 
Jolson when you come out.” 


CLOUD has hovered over the studio 

land in Hollywood for the past few 
weeks, owing to the serious and possibly in- 
curable illness of George Loane Tucker, 
creator of “The Miracle Man.” 

At his home in Los Angeles, Mr. Tucker 
has hovered for some weeks between life 
and death, and latest reports from his bed- 
side have been discouraging in the extreme. 

Several operations have been performed in 
an attempt to meet the cause of his illness, 
and the last one was believed for a time to 
have been successful. But a collapse a few 


You stumble over them in every studio. 


days ago again sunk his friends into despair. 

The director who made what is easily the 
most beloved film of recent years, is a young 
man and the film world has expected much 
from his genius. 

Everyone who knows him is clinging to 
the thought that “while there’s life there’s 
hope” and that Mr. Tucker will rally and 
gain his strength once more. 

Blanche Sweet has also been seriously ill, 
and left a Los Angeles hospital only a few 
weeks ago in a condition that caused her 
family and friends much concern. The 
beautiful little star is said to have weighed 
less than seventy pounds when she came 
home to begin recuperating. 

However, she is much better, is eating 
well and hopes soon to be herself again. 


HIS is really too good to keep. 

We hear that Eileen Percy—the little 
blonde Fox star—is in training to take on 
the winner of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
battle. 

Anyway, 'tis said that Miss Percy, who is 
an exceedingly athletic young woman if she 
doesn’t look it, when insulted or annoyed 
can take care of herself to the extent of 
breaking a fellow’s nose in a couple of places 
if necessary. 

Rumor hath it that she has demonstrated 
her power to this extent upon a recent 
occasion, the receiving end of the punch 
being a gentleman—of alcoholic tendencies 
—not connected with movie pictures. _ 

Speaking of the Dempsey-Carpentier 









mix-up, it is a scream to see the various 
western film stars trying to fix up their 
schedules so that they can go to the scrap, 
while the lesser lights are scraping together 
enough coin to make the journey, or looking 
for a job as somebody’s valet, press agent 
or baggage smasher. 


AH, rah, rah, Betty! 
Betty Blythe has been elected the 
histrionic queen of Princeton. 

She succeeds such worthy rulers as Maude 
Adams—who for many years held this 
honor undisputed—and Norma Talmadge, 
who won it last year. 

The queen is elected by the entire student 
body of Princeton for beauty and ability. 

Betty Blythe has every right to the honor 
and deserves it, and we’re glad she got it. 

She wired the Princeton boys her sincere 
thanks and appreciation and is going to take 
a trip down there to see them while on her 
eastern visit. 

Just about the same time, Elsie Ferguson 
was voted the favorite actress of the seniors 
of Yale University. 

The screen is having everything its own 
way, it seems. 


HERE is one woman in Los Angeles who 
is grateful to pictures and who certainly 
has a system. 

She is the mother of thirteen children, 
ranging from a few months up to fourteen 
years of age. 

All of them work in pictures. 

In the morning the mother gets out the 
Ford from the garage, takes her note book 
and pencil, and starts distributing her flock. 

She leaves little Tommy here and little 
Annie there, noting in the little black book 
where each one is. When she has them all 
delivered, she returns to superintend the 
youngest. 

The sound of the five o’clock whistle is 
practically a self-starter for the Lizzie and 
she makes the rounds and picks up her 
troop and takes them home. 


EARING a loud and apparently disas- 
trous noise in the backyard the other 
morning, Dorothy Davenport Reid, wife of 
Wallace Reid, went in haste to investigate. 
She found the four year old heir to the 
Reid fortunes sitting on the chest of a little 
girl from across the street, much older than 
himself but apparently getting the worst of 
the battle, as young Bill pummelled her 
vigorously. 

“Billy, Billy,” cried Mrs. Reid, taking her 
son by the collar and removing him, “what 
in the world are you doing? That’s dread- 
ful, dear. What made‘you jump on Helen 
like that?” a 

Bill's lip quivered, he hid his face on his 
mother’s skirt and at last said, between 
bitter sobs, ‘‘Mother, she—”’ sob, “‘she said 
my daddy,’’— sob “‘was—was pretty!” 


NE of Pxortoptay’s fiction contest 

stories, “The Gossamer Web,” by 
John M. Moroso, has been purchased by 
Universal to -be adapted into a photoplay 
for the dramatic use of Edith Roberts. It 
should make a good picture. 


HAR CAREY is no longer the boss of 


his ranch in California. 
Henry George Carey, Jr., arrived in May. 


arab Players may sign The Kid. If 
he—or rather, his father—decides that 


- Jackie Coogan will become a Paramounter, 


a new name will probably be added to the 
all-star cast of ‘Peter Ibbetson,”’ which al- 
ready includes Wallace Reid, Elsie Fergu- 
son, Elliott Dexter, George Fawcett, and 
Montagu Love. To George Fitzmaurice 
falls the pleasant task of allotting the same 
number of closeups to each luminary. 











ILLIE Collier, who came to Los An- 

geles last week in ‘‘The Hottentot,” 
was given a great welcome by the movie 
folk, with whom he is an immense favorite, 
professionally and personally. 

The opening night brought out most of 
the famous film stars—more than I have 
seen anywhere except at the Al Jolson open- 
ing a few weeks ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks (Mary 
Pickford) occupied a front box to which 
Mr. Collier directed some special attention. 
Mary looked adorable, her curls done up 
under an exquisite hat of Copenhagen blue, 
with a broad curving brim and a fascinating 
ribbon under her chin. She wore a gown of 
white satin, with blue, that had the newest 
opening down the back from the throat to 
the shoulders, and she carried an enormous 
and beautiful corsage of baby roses. Doug, 
sporting the new moustache which he has 
grown for the ‘‘Three Musketeers’ and 
Mrs. Pickford, Mary’s mother, in black 
lace and a black and rose hat, sat beside her. 

In the box across from them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Bert Lytell and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
B. Warner—the first time I have seen Mrs. 
Warner out since the new heir to the Warner 
name arrived. She looked very sweet, 
wrapped in a fur coat, with a black poke 
bonnet. Another party was composed of 
Allan Dwan, Mary Thurman, in ivory satin 
and a chic green tulle hat with a cocky little 
feather over one ear, Lila Lee, very stately 
and young-ladyfied in black with a big 
Spanish comb in her smooth dark hair, and 
Alice Lake, glittering in silver, with a dia- 
mond circlet holding her hair. Ruth 
Roland was in a box, with an attentive 
suitor. She wore black net, very low cut, 
and a big, drooping black hat and in her 
hands she held one gorgeous American 
beauty rose, which she raised daintily to her 
nose every now and then. She was really 
quite a picture. Shirley Mason, in black 
sequins and rose velvet, tripped out be- 
tween acts beside her handsome husband, 
Bernie Durning. She looked about as big 
as a minute—she just comes above his 
waist line, you know. 

King and Florence Vidor—Mrs. Vidor 
really is almost too lovely when she wears 
those soft shimmering gray things at night— 
had a box party and Betty Compson was 
there, also in gray georgette with lace dyed 
to match, which gave her rich, dark red hair 
the most wonderful tone possible. 


ETTY HILBURN was married, in the 
merry month of May, to one Arthur 
Worth, the son of a New York merchant. 
Will Betty give up her screen career? We 
wouldn’t be at all surprised. She hasn't 
been given much of importance to do since 
she cast her lot with the Griffith company, 
and that isn’t very satisfactory to an actress 
with Betty’s ambitions. 


“The Two 


is not to be allowed to rest in 


HAT time-honored favorite, 
Orphans,” 
peace. 

A certain producing director, whose most 
recent success was the subjugation of an ice 
flow, is engaged in taming the Two Orphans 
for his next super-extra-special production. 


ARSHALL NEILAN has announced a 
new policy. He is going to make only 

two pictures a year. Each will require six 
months in the making. The first will enlist 
the services of a well-known stage star, it is 
said. The other will feature Colleen Moore. 
Marjorie Daw, the little actress who sup- 
plied the sweetness and light for some of 
Mr. Neilan’s finest productions, has left to 
join the newly-formed Marion Fairfax com- 
pany. Pat O'Malley, also a former Neilan 


player, will act opposite Miss Daw in the 
first Fairfax release. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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ENGAGED! 





Above, at the left, observe Miss Gloria Hope, who has just engaged 


herself to Lloyd Hughes. 


the fall. 


mont ths earlier, if I had my way! 


The profile at your 
right is disconso- 
late because it has 
to be pictured here 
alone, while the 
others are all, ina 
manner of speak- 
ing, photographic- 
ally attached. But 
it’s Marguerite de 
la Motte’s own 
fault, because she 
is engaged to 
Mitchell Lyson. 
who isn ‘t an actor, 
but an art director. 


says Gloria. 


says Mr. Hughes. 























The marriage will take place sometime in 
“We're going to stay married!” 


“It'd be Six 


Hollywood, the 
scene of so many 
make- believe ro- 
mances, is experi- 
encing the real 
thing. Never be- 
fore in the history 
of the famous. col- 
ony have so many 
engagements been 
announced. Pic- 
tured on this page 
are a few—just a 
few—of the young- 
set of the real-life 
romanticists. 














Above : 


A pre-view of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gilbert. 








Evans 


Perhaps Mr. Gil- 


bert will insist upon being known as John when he is married to Leatrice 
Joy. To tell the truth, Jack and Leatrice have been engaged for 
some time, but they wouldn't admit it until recently. 











Photograph by 
Edward Thayer Monroe 


Adele Rowland, the songstress— (Mrs. 
Conway Tearle)-- believes that part of the 
duty of a screen idol's wife is to be the 
conscience of her lord. “It is not enough 
that he does well his work in pictures. 
He has a certain duty of amiability. F is 
part of my job to keep him looking and 
feeling up to his lithographs.” 
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Conway 
Tearle on 
the farm at 


Chappaqua, 
New York. 


EING the wife of a screen idol is one long fight against his 
insensibility to his state of being idolized. 
One must be valet, conscience and memory to such a 
spouse. Valet because he may be of real man-stuff kind, 
like my husband, Conway Tearle, who won’t have any other 
valet about him. 

“T won’t have some fellow around to lay out my one sock. 
Or my other shirt. I won’t,” says Conway Tearle, whom at 
home I call Freddie. His first name is Frederick. So there is 
but one thing to do. I lay out the ‘one sock” and the “other 
shirt” and say “‘ Now get into them. There’sa dear!” If my 
consort becomes a multi-millionaire, which he nor anyone else 
is likely to do at the present falling prices of movie actors, he 
will never have an obsequious “man’s man” bowing around 
him. His wife will have to be his wardrobe mistress. As some 
men loathe barbers, and as others detest waiters, so he con- 
temns valets. To him they are the superfluous hes. 

It is the part of Conway Tearle’s wife to understudy a valet, 
and Ido. Why not? Anactress 
once publicly sighed for a re- 
turn to good old domestic times. 


Girls — be careful! 
reads all his letters! 
out their hearts in letters to know this,” she says. 








This handsome actor's wife 
“It is well for maids who pour 


BEING a 
SCREEN IDOL'S 
WIFE 


As Adele Rowland con- 
fided it to Ada Patterson 


are intended, if only those of his secretary. It is a devoted 
wife who reads all her husband’s appreciative letters. It hap- 
pens that I am devoted and that I do. 

For instance, this: ‘‘Adorable Conway Tearle of the mid- 
night eyes and the hair like the raven’s wing; I am the girl in 
the pink scarf. I stood close to you when you came out of the 
theater where you made your personal appearance this after- 
noon. I reached forth my hand and timidly touched the sleeve 
of your coat. I thought your arm vibrated an answer. I hope 
so. Did it?” 

I read this to Freddie while he ate his four-minute boiled 
eggs at breakfast and his three slices of toast. Sometimes he 
eats four slices. He has a robust appetite. One must have an 
unromantic appetite to create the romantic roles of the screen. 

My husband made a face. “Fudge!” he growled. ‘‘The 
girl’s crazy.”’ 

He confides in me that he dreads exhibiting himself in pub- 
lic. ‘Beitig so conspicious makes me _ self-conscious,” 





She wanted to darn socks. I 
hope she has had the chance. I 
darn my husband’s socks if the 
darning woman fails. And as I 
say, 1 lay them out well within 
the range of his vision. If I did 
not he might follow the example 
of the Kansas statesman and 
eschew them. He might become 
the sockless Jerry Simpson of 
the silver screen. One never 
knows what an absent-minded 
hero may do. My life is watch- 
ful waiting for frayed collars and 
instant confiscation of them. 
One must be the conscience of 
her screen idol lord. That is, 
she must be his mentor as to 
what he owes his public. It is 
not enough that he does well his 
work in pictures. He has a cer- 
tain duty of amiability and con- 
sideration—a courtesy, a quid 
pro quo for its support of him. 
He must answer its letters. I 
help mine in his task. I first 
read them. It is as well for 
maids who pour out their hearts 
in letters to know this. Some 














feminine eyes are fairly sure to 
read the outpourings before they 
reach the man for whom they 





“I have a devoted husband. Mr. Tearle nurses the fond 


delusion that no one can sing as well as I, nor look so well.” 






7O 


he complains. ‘‘While I was on the stage 
I wanted people to look at me and whisper 
behind their hands, ‘There goes Conway 
Tearle.’ But it’s different now. I thought 
I would like it, but I don’t. They get so 
near when they whisper. One hears them. 
It makes one think about himself and a 
chap looks and feels so silly when he is 
thinking about himself.” 

It is part of my job to keep him looking 
and feeling up to his lithograph. We were 
driving down town last evening to see a 


play. An automobile driven by a girl and 
filled with girls approached. I saw their 
quick look of recognition before he did. He 


was inspecting the skyline and wondering 
whether he would awake next morning in 
time to get to the studio by seven. Even 
with the aid of an alarm clock. That is his 
dominant thought. 

I spoke to him. He 
pinched him for emphasis. I said, ‘‘Look 
pleasant, Freddie. Your audience comes.” 
Ile looked down guiltily and smiled vague- 
ly. The girls waved their hands and shout- 
ed, ‘‘Hello, Conway!” 

We love our Sundays on our farm at 
Chappaqua, New York. Arrived there we 
get into our oldest clothes. My husband’s 
best beloved trousers are a shocking, baggy, 
fruit-stained pair. He looks so happy in 
them I haven't the heart to execute my 
threat to burn 'em. He set out last Sunday 
collarless, coatless, blissful, to walk to the 
next farm for cabbages. In a faded blue 
gingham dress I accompanied him. No 
‘Arry and ‘Arriet on their Sunday walking 
out in London could have been lighter of 
heart. We borrowed cabbages and eggs 
from a neighbor who won't sell us anything 
because she ‘‘do like Misther Tearle”’ and 
started home with them. 


didn’t hear. I 


Being a Screen Idol’s Wife 
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Conway carried a huge basket of the 
enormous cabbages. I trotted beside him 
carrying a smaller basket of eggs. An auto- 
mobile whizzed past. We heard it slow 
down. I looked over my shoulder and saw 
it turn. It came back slowly and I heard a 
shriek of laughter as it passed us. A woman 
in a henna hat was shutting a slide of her 
camera. She had snapped my poor Freddie 
from the back. Alas! The perpetuity of 
the film. He will live with his cabbages 
and trousers, a monument to simplicity and 
carelessness. 

‘‘Never mind, dear,’’ he comforted. 
never care if I don’t see them. 
strangers I dread.” 

“But, darling, you look so unlike your 
three sheets,”’ | mourned. 
‘“‘Whadda we care?” 

person I married. 

As we neared home I hurried ahead. The 
cook wanted those eggs for a custard pie. 
Freddie lingered to pick some wild rasp- 
berries that thrust their heads up alluringly 
from the bushes. Three half-grown girls 
sauntered down the road toward me. 

“Mrs. Smith told me if we came this 
way we would see you coming back,” said 
the oldest shyly. It was a transparent ruse. 

“Come on, darling,’’ I called. ‘*‘These 
maidens want to see you at closer range. 
They say they want to see me but I know 
it is you.”’ 

Outwardly I was gay. Inwardly I was 
fearful. ‘‘Dear Lord, don’t let him be 
sulky,” I prayed. 

My prayer was granted. He came up 
the road with a strained smile on his face. 
The girls blushed and blushed. 

“These are from your audiences,” I said 
meaningly. He smiled a little more and 
They fell into the back- 


a 
It’s facing 


replied this boy 


shyly nodded. 






ground and we continued our journey home. 
rhere’s a popular impression that a screen 
idol’s wife is jealous of the attentions he 


receives from his public. Avaunt, foolish 
thought! She is delighted with such atten- 
tion, for it spells success. 

True, some of the letters are pointedly 
personal. Particularly those from the 
Latin American countries, whose writers 
do not know well our English. Some of 
their letters would be shocking but for 
the fact that they indicate a great love for 
his pictures as well as himself. The screen 
idol’s wife who is jealous of the writers 
of the missives in his voluminous mail is 
being jealous of the prosperity of her house- 
hold. 

Gifts come. Hundreds of them. A 
handkerchief with his monogram, worked 
by a woman who said she was eighty and 
still embroidered without glasses, my hus- 
band accepted. But practically all gifts he 
returns. A gold pencil he gave to me be- 
cause the sender did not give her address 
and he could not return it. 

All girls who write to a screen idol do 
not make love to him. Some of them tell 
him they have seen me and like me. Or say 
that they have heard my voice on the rec- 
ords and like it. We both like that, but 
my husband cares more than I do. 

For unromantic though it be from the 
standpoint of screen enamored girls, I have 
a devoted husband. Mr. Tearle nurses the 
fond delusion that no one can sing as weil 
as I, nor look so well. 

When I sing he sits in the audience and 
scratches his nails until his fingers bleed 
He is fatuously confident that I will sing 
well but is nervous in sympathy with m 
nervousness. While I was singing in Iren¢ 

(Continued on page 87) 










PERFECT little angel was Augustus Sankey Beecher. 
Never pulled the kitty’s tail nor spoke till he was spoken to. 
But once, insisting two plus two was five, he killed his teacher, 
Which so distressed his parents that their hearts were 


nearly broke in two. 
Asked for explanation 


Of his murd’rous cerebration, 
Gus replied, “A moving picture was my only inspiration.” 


The seven deadly virtues housed themselves in Percy Goozible. 
For years he handled cash without the shortage of a dime, 
But one day a nosey auditor unearthed some inexcusable 
Embezzlements by Percy, and embezzling is a crime. 
Interviewed in jail, 
This was Percy’s tale: 


That should do instead of bail.” 


“lI learned it from the movies. 


Cherchez 
La Film 


By RANDOLPH BARTLETT 


Za 





As nice as nice as nice could be was Angelina Bone; 
She never left her chewing gum where it would cause profanity. 
So all her friends were mortified to hear that she had flown 
With another lady’s husband, and they called it psychinsanity. 
But Angelina wrote 


A simple, sinless son of toil was Ethelbert MacGillicuddy, 
Happy as a lark and whistling while he wheeled his mortar. 
To vary the monotony he took to robbing everybody. 
When they nabbed him in a bank he said to a reporter: 
“I didn’t know ’twas wrong 
To take what don’t belong 
To me, because the movies show such doings right along.” 


A purple-scented note: 


O wraiths of burglars dead and gone! O ghosts of ancient rippers ! 
Where did you learn the rudiments of all your arts precarious? 
Where did you serve your ’prenticeship of jimmy, gun and nippers 
Before the movies greased the ways into careers nefarious? 
In days ante-celluloid 
How on earth were you decoyed 


“It’s atrick I learned from watching all them movie queens emote.” 


From the straight and narrow? Tell us, please, how were 





your souls destroyed? 

















What happens when you 
cut the cuticle—a micro- 
scope would reveal it fraved 
and raveling —like a rope 
that had been hacked with 
a dull knife. 











ee what cutting 


does to the cuticle 


O matter how careful you are, you simply 
cannot cut the cuticle without piercing 
through to the living skin. 

Over these tiny cuts nature quickly builds 
up a new covering that is tougher than the rest 
of the cuticle. This makes the nail rim more 
uneven than before. If you should examine it 
under the microscope you would see that it was 
frayed and raveling, like a rope that had been 
hacked with a dull knife. 

Yet when the cuticle grows up over the nails, 
dries, splits and makes hangnails, it must be 
removed somehow. The safe and easy method 
is to do it without cutting. Just a dab with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover about the base of the 
nails, a rinsing of the fingers, and the surplus 
cuticle simple wipes away. 

This has made manicuring so simple that 
any woman can now keep her own nails looking 
always lovely. 

Cutex Manicure Sets come in three sizes, at 
60c, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each of the Cutex 
products comes separately at 35c. At all drug 
and department stores in the United States and 
Canada. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c. 

Mail the coupon below with tewo dimes for a Cutex Intro- 
ductory Set, to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York; or if you live in Canada, to Dept, 708, 200 Moun- 
tain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today 
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lovely.” 


First, the Cuticle Remover. Dip the end 
of an orange stick wrapped in cotton 
into the bottle of Cutex Cuticle Remover 
and work around the nail base. Wash 
the hands; then when drying them, push 
the cuticle downwards. The ugly, dead 


cuticle will simply wipe off. 


Mary Nash—who believes in add- 
ing to natural beauty the charm of 
perfect grooming—posed for this charm- 
ing photographic study of her lovely hand 
because she is a Cutex enthusiast. She 
says: “I don’t see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut. Cutex is so easy 
to use, so quick, and makes my nails 
look so much better. They are really 
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Then the Nail White. Cutex Nail White 
will remove stains and give the nail tips 
an immaculate whiteness. Squeeze the 
paste under the nails directly from the 
tube, which is made with a pointed tip. 

















Northam Warren, Dept. 708, 
114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 
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Finally tne Polish. For a delightful, 
jewel-like shine use first the Cutex Paste 
Polish and then the Powder, and burnish 
by brushing the nails lightly across the 
palm of the hand. Or you can get an 
equally lovely lustre instantaneously and 
without burnishing, by giving them a 
light coat of the Liguid Polish. 


Cutex Traveling 
Set, $7.50 






















72 One of Anatol’s Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 


who would express her enthusiasm for nature by dancing bare- 
foot on the lawn, for instance. 

A very wise man once said that woman was made to be 
loved, not to be understood. 

Why not let well enough alone, then? 

She may be a twentieth-century Mona Lisa. But only in 
odd moments. 

If Leonardo da Vinci were alive today, and asked to paint 
her, as he undoubtedly would, Agnes would probably say 
regretfully, ‘I’m so sorry, but I’m just leaving on location for 
‘Cappy Ricks.’ ” 

She was talking about “The Affairs of Anatol’’: 

“I saw the finished picture just before I left California,” 
she said, “it is wonderful. I feel about it the same way a 
small boy probably feels about a serial—that he just can’t sit 
back in his seat until he sees how everything will turn out. 
The acting is splendid. Gloria Swanson (you know Gloria 
and I were together at Essanay in the old days) does her finest 
work, I think. Bebe Daniels is simply great. Wanda 
Ilawley is a revelation. And as for the men, Wally Reid is 
the perfect Anatol—and Elliott Dexter and Theodore Roberts 
and Monte Blue—think of all those fine actors in one pro- 
duction! Not one of them has ever done greater work. As 
for temperament—there wasn’t any. It is ridiculous to think 
that there is bound to be unpleasantness when there is more 
than one star in a picture. They were more like one big 
family than an all-star cast.” 

‘I thought you were in it.” 

‘I am—just think of actors 
like Theodore Kosloff and Clar- 
lence Geldart playing small 
parts!” 

I gave it up. 

She is completely devoted to 
her nine-months-old niece, Agnes 
Ayres II. 

“[ didn’t want them to name 
her after me,” she said. “I 
wanted them to name her any- 
thing else in the world but 
Agnes. But then, I’m only her 
aunt, so what could I do?” 

She likes babies, anybody’s 
baby, but particularly her own 
family’s baby. She says Gloria 
Swanson is a wonderful mother. 
She would rather talk about 
babies than almost anything 
else. 

I happen to know several very 
nice things about her that she 
didn’t tell me. I know that she 
helped an aspiring candidate to 


HEN all th’ supper things is washed, an’ 
wiped, an’ put away, 
My mother says: “| guess I ll go an see a 


photoplay.”’ 
An’ then she ties her bonnet on, an’ steps out spry as 
spry, 
An’ say—you'd oughter see th’ look that sparkles in 
her eye! 


My mother’s not as young as some; her hair is kinder 
white, 

But when we argue ‘bout th’ stars my mother's always 
right. 

She knows th’ movies inside out, she knows ‘em upside 
down, 

An’ say, | guess she loves ‘em more than anyone in 
town! 


HOME- 


By MARGARET SANGSTER 





screen honors to gain entrance to the California studios— 
she had not met the a. c. since long before her name shone 
in electrics. I know that she has not forgotten the days when 
she, too, was among the aspiring ones. I know about her 
friendship with Alice Joyce, whom she remarkably resembles. 
It is rather a tribute to these two actresses that this friendship, 
which began when Miss Ayres was at Vitagraph, too, endures 
today. Oddly enough, they are much alike, personally as well 
as artistically. Both are quiet, sensitive, with an undeserved 
reputation for being ‘‘upstage.”” Both have at times that 
delicate hauteur, that almost insolent indifference which is 
only a mask for their real personalities. And—both are the 
idols of the Carr family; that interesting group over which 
presides the gentle Mary Carr, of ‘‘Over the Hill.”” Her sons 
have played the screen children of Alice and Agnes and the 
pictures of both stars now hang in places of honor in the Carr 
library—both inscribed in no uncertain terms of loyalty and 
affection. 

It is nice to know things like that. 

Because in the studios, acquaintances and friendships are 
made only to be broken by continual changes. And, in the 
long meantime, an actress is elevated to stardom, and neces- 
sarily her sphere changes. And the old “bunch” resentfully 
imagines that she has changed with her career; and the bunch 
tells the world so; and the story spreads, the rumor grows, until 
the unsuspecting actress would not know herself from the 

description current among her 

erstwhile friends. And so it goes. 

Often it is true; sometimes it is 
FOLKS © 

About three years ago, the 
Editor of PHOTOPLAY looked 
across a hotel dining-room and 
saw a slim little girl with sad 
eyes and wistful mouth. He 
watched her for a moment. 
Then he turned to his com- 
panion. 

“That girl,” he said, indicat- 
ing her, “‘is star-dust.”’ 

The yirl was Agnes Ayres. 

Miss Ayres will, according to 
present plans, soon be a star in 
billing as well as in popularity. 
She will be the first American 
actress really to go abroad for 
Paramount to make pictures in 
England and the continent. She 
will probably sail in the late 
summer or fall, accompanied by 
her mother, her company, and 


(Concluded on page 107) 


She talks real friendly ‘bout “that Doug,” an’ of “‘dear 
Charlie Ray,” 

You'd think she'd met ‘em on th’ street just only 
yesterday; 

An’ “Mary had her hair done up—she looked most 
awful sweet!’ 

She'll say, just like Miss Pickford lived somewhere 
across th’ street. 


It’s kind of funny how she talks—why, it’s like she 
enjoys 

Their doin’s just as if they was her little girls an’ boys; 

Th’ salaries they draw don't count, or who they are, 
or were, 

She feels real neighborly to them—they're like home 
folks to her! 


I wonder how they d feel to know th way my mother 


cares? 


She's diff'rent from th’ sort that laughs, an’ picks on 


them, an’ stares; 


She b'lieves in all th’ things they do—an’ all th’ 


things they say 


I kinda guess they d like t 


way! 


o know my mother’s that-a- 
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Yarns. 


PHOTOPLAY 





yarns tells how to 
wash. knitted things 


q — out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher 


Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and 


finish, these yarns are used for every type of garment that can 


be knitted of wool. 





Write for your copy today. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water 
until lukewarm. Dip garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out—do not ‘wring. 


Colored Woolens. Have suds 
and rinsing waters barely luke- 
warm. Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone won’t 
cause to run. 


, Woolens should be dried in an 




















Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and con- 
stant wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter 
from the makers of The Fleisher Yarns. 
the method of washing they have found to be safest and best. 


Send today for “How to Launder Fine Fabrics” 


They tell you here 


Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, 
blouses and frocks give their own tested recipes for washing 
fine fabrics in this comprehensive new laundering booklet. 
Expert and full washing directions for every kind of 

Lever Bros. Co., Dept. §- 8, 


garment. 


How to keep knitted garments 


shapely and fluffy 


even temperature, that of the or- 
dinary room is the best. Heat in- 
creases shrinkage. Do not dry 
woolens out of doors except on 
very mild days. Woolens should 
never be dried in the sun. 


Knitted garments should never be 
wrung or twisted. Squeezewater out. 


Sweaters will not retain their 
shape if put in a bag and hung 
to dry. Pull and pat them into 
shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel 
to dry. 
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America’s biggest maker of 








THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as 
satisfactorily as cotton if the proper methods are 
used. The wrong methods will ruin them in the 
very first laundering. 


We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns 
to wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 
woolens. 


The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve 
quickly and completely. This means that there is 
no possibility of bits of solid soap sticking to the 
soft wool and yellowing it. 


Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to 
get the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up 
and shrink. We recommend Lux particularly be- 
cause its thick lather eliminates rubbing of any sort. 
The dirt dissolves in the suds and leaves the gar- 
ment soft and unshrunken. 


Our wool is so pure and so well spun that it will 
remain soft and fluffy after repeated Jaunderings, 
provided the washing is done in this safe way. 


We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of 
the most delicate color and weight to Lux with the 
assurance that the result of the washing will be 
entirely satisfactory to our customers and to us. 


Very truly yours, 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
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Won’t injure 
anything pure water 
alone won’t harm 








































Oh, Well, It’s Customary 
N “Hearts Up,” Mignon Golden goes to a French window, 
opens it, and while listening to a conversation between 
Harry Carey and a neighbor, neatly projects her nicely-rounded 


elbow through the door where the glass ought to be. Why did 
she open the door at all? 


J. Ray Murray, Chicago, III. 


Too Much for Us 
ERHAPS you can explain how the blind man in ““The Man 
Who Had Everything’—in the scene where Prue enters 
his room—is seen reading a book. And it didn’t have raised 
letters, either. P. SAMUELS, East Orange, N. J. 


Too Easy 
N “The Silver Lining,” in the scene in which Jewel Carmen 
takes a man’s watch from his pocket, no one except the movie 
actors showed any curiosity at all. It isn’t done in real life. 
VIRGINIA BOEBNER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


With Pleasure 

ILL you kindly call the attention of producers and direc- 

tors to such things as the following? Medical students 

and a large proportion of the general public consider such mis- 
takes laughable. 

In “The Plaything of 
Broadway,” first: there 
is an operation on a child 
in a dirty tenement- 
house room by a doctor 
in his shirt sleeves. Sec- 
ond, a stethoscope is ap- 
plied to a patient with 
all his street clothes on. 
Third, the pulse is felt 
in the middle of the wrist 
by four fingers through 
a kid glove. 

Dr. R. M. RoGErs, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Can You Blame the Post? 
"THERE were some 

funny things in ‘The 
Kid” that Charlie Chap- 
lin didn’t direct. For 
instance, in the fight be- 
tween Charlie and the 
bully, the latter swings 
at Chaplin, misses him, 
and hits a lamp-post in- 
stead. But the lamp- 
post fell over an instant 
before he hit it. 

Edna Purviance, as 
“The Kid’s” mother, 
leaves the hospital and 
walks through a park, wearing low-heeled oxfords. A little 
later as she stood on a parapet she wore pumps with high 
French heels. In the next scene, as she hurried back to get 
her baby, which she had left in a car, she again wore the low- 
heeled oxfords. Is it customary for an actress to carry several 
pairs of shoes about with her? L. M., Tenafly, N. J. 
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“Why-LDo Ssh 
poe fhey 


Title Reg. U.S Pat Off 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 






A LITTLE NATURAL ACTING 


In “The Country God Forgot.” with Tom Santschi, when 
the posse is hotly pursuing the fleeing villain, they are 
shown looking at the place where the horse lay that had 
supposedly been shot after breaking its leg, when that 
animal calmly raises its head and surveys the scene! 







An Obliging Blizzard. 

I should not mind being caught in a blizzard like that in 
“Tsobel”’. 

In the scene in which House Peters and Jane Novak were in 
the Arctic blizzard, I noticed, fifty feet behind them, a pine 
tree that was not even quivering, while the trees they were 
standing beneath were twisting furiously from the force of the 
wind. The snow didn’t even stick to their clothing, either. 

JouHN PERRY, JR., Rochester, Minn. 


Some of Sydney's Subtle Humor? 

In the fight in the banquet hall in Sydney Chaplin’s comedy, 
“King, Queen and Joker,”’ one of the king’s soldiers is shot. 
He falls against a stained glass window which very considerately 
bulges about a foot, just like a sheet of rubber, and snaps back 
into place when he falls to the floor. 

J. Epwarp Hawkins, Cary, N. C. 


Page Henry Arthur Jones! 

In ‘“‘Whispering Devils,” with Rosemary Theby and Con- 
way Tearle, Mr. Tearle is introduced at the beginning of the 
picture as the Rev. Michael Feversham, but later on one of the 
titles reads: ‘‘I have heard enough, Mr. Faversham.” No 
A. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wonder the devils whispered! 


Those Poetic Titles! 
When Lon Chaney, in 

“‘Nomads of the North,” 
finds his pet bear cub 
and dog, the scene is pre- 
ceded by the subtitle, 
“And then that day, 
just as the sun was set- 
ting—”. As a closeup 
of the cub and dog is 
shown, one can plainly 
see by their shadows 
that the sun is still high 
in the sky. 

Max C. K., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


A Star Overnight. 

In ‘‘ The Midlanders,”’ 
when Bessie Love went 
to the city to be an 
actress, there was a very 
small boy in the family 
she lived with. One 
would think she must 
have been gone a long 
time, because she _ be- 
comes a celebrated star 
—but when she returns 
the baby is still the same 
size! 


D. E. L., Sonoma, Cal. 


It Should Have Been the Other Way Around. 

One of the soldiers in ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans” is fighting 
with an Indian. When the fight starts his hair was very white. 
After the combat his hair was raven black! 

NorRMAN L., Taunton, Mass. 
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Helene Chadwick, Gold- 


wyn star, whose beauti- 





tl ful hair has helped her 
q to success 





In your hair lies hidden charm 
So says dainty Helene Chadwick 


A nN 


= UT of every hundred girls, 
there may be one or two who 
can qualify for moving pic- 


tures, and they are the ones who have 
learned that in a girl’s hair lies her 


‘ biggest asset.” 


Miss Helene Chadwick was talking 
on her favorite topic, for she is a 
firm believer that it is possible for 
even the plainest woman to have 
more than usual attractiveness. 


As she arranged her own lovely, ra- 
diant hair, I could see that it had been 
one of the stepping-stones to her suc- 
cess. 

“In every woman’s hair,” she went 
on, “there is extra charm, extra 
beauty, which can be brought out by 
a new, simple treatment—a_hair- 
dresser’s discovery. 

“This treatment is more than just 
shampooing. For while shampooing 
with the proper preparation does 


interview by Dorothy Davis 


make hair clean and soft—it can nev- 
er end dandruff—it can never bring 
out all the hidden charms which 
make women truly lovely.” 


The hairdressers’ way 
These simple directions will change 
your whole appearance: 

First: Wet the hair and scalp with 
warm water. 

Second: Apply Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo and rub to a rich, creamy 
lather. Rinse with clear warm water. 
Third: Apply more Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo, massaging lightly, and 
rinse three or four times. Dry thor- 
oughly. 

Fourth: Apply Wildroot Hair Tonic 
to the roots of tie hair, massaging 
thoroughly with the finger tips. 
Fifth: Moisten a sponge or cloth 
with Wildroot Hair Tonic. Wipe 
your hair, one strand at a time, 


WILDROOT 


Liquid Shampoo a Hair Tonic 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


from the roots clear to the ends. Dry 
carefully. 


Send two dimes for four 
complete treatments 


Send in this coupon, with two dimes, 
and we will send you enough Wild- 
root Liquid Shampoo and Hair Ton- 
ic to give you four complete treat- 
ments. 


Or you can get these Wildroot prod- 
ucts at all drug and department 
stores, barber, or hairdresser, with a 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or 


money refunded. Wildroot Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





WILDROOT COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. P8, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


I enclose two dimes. Please send me your 
traveller’s size bottles of Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo and Hair Tonic. 


REPRE Ss copa rieptnate nang wlan ci eo 
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Druggist’s Address...ceccece pveoceveses 
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Care 


of Children’s Hair 


How to Keep it Beautiful, | 
Healthy and Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair de- 
pends upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always 

the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes their hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers 
use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
Follow This Simple Method 
FIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 














should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 


fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the third 
is necessary. You can easily tell, for 
when the hair is perfectly clean, it will be 
soft and silky in the water, the strands 
will fall apart easily, each separate hair 
floating alone in the water, and the 
entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean, it will fairly squeak when you 


pull it through your fingers. 
Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes o 
good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dry as you can; and finish by rubbing it 
with a towel, shaking it and fluffing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good 
brushing. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 




















poo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft, and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. 








A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 
[It may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 
his hair regularly, but it’s mighty 
important that he does so. 


His hair and scalp should be kept 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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perfectly clean to insure a_ healthy, 
vigorous scalp and a fine, thick, heavy 
head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampoo- 
ing his hair regularly once each week. A 
boy’s hair being short, it will only take a 


a few minutes’ time. Simply moisten the 
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on a 


hair 


with warm water, 
little Mulsified and rub it vigorously 
with the tips of the fingers. This will 
stimulate the scalp, make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather and cleanse the 
It takes only a few 


he 


pour 


hair thoroughly. 
seconds to rinse it 
is through. 

You will be sur- 
prised how this regular 
weekly shampooing 
with Miulsified — will 
improve the appear- 
ance of his hair and 
you will be teaching 
your boy a habit he 
will appreciate in after- 
life, for a luxurious 
ead of hair is some- 
thing every man feels 
mighty proud of. 
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ILY BELL.—One of the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra la? Or per- 
haps it’s a little late for that, after all. 
From the sweet sun that pours 

through my window, it seems that summer 
has arrived with all the trimmings. Oh 
yes, I love the country. I have never been 
in the country, but I love it. Grace Dar- 
mond is not married, Lily Bell. Billie 
Rhodes, the widow of Smiling Bill Parsons, 
is now playing opposite Victor Potel in a 
comedy called ‘The Stolen Umbrella,” 
which I believe is from an Ellis Parker 
Butler story. 


Peccy S., PorRTLAND.—Ah, but Dante 
did not marry his Beatrice. Both married, 
but not each other. Dante married two 
years after his ideal died, and had four chil- 
dren! It is said he only saw Beatrice three 
or four times. Perhaps that was why he 
loved her, say I cynically. Gaston Glass 
has gone to California to play with Mary 
Miles Minter in a new Realart picture. 
When Mary completes her latest film she 
will go abroad on a three months’ vacation. 
I wish I were a fillum star! I am sure I 
work just as hard, but I am not beautiful, 
so no European jaunts for me. (And they 
never even send me a postcard!) 


Betsy B.—Why, may I ask, do you wish 
the personal address of John Pialoglo? 
He is not an actor; he is a business man. [ 
am afraid you'll have to be satisfied with 
Constance Talmadge’s address, which is 
the Talmadge studio, New York City. 
Natalie married Buster Keaton Tuesday, 
May 31, 1921. 


G. B., CEDAR Rapips, Iowa.—Is that 
where all the cedar chests come from? You 
didn’t break a single rule, my dear. Which 
proves that your letter was precise, but 
uninteresting. Clyde Fillmore, Lasky, 
Hollywood. Ann Forrest is not working in 
the Cecil deMille company. She is still 
with Paramount, but her latest appearances 
are in the George Melford picture, “A 
Wise Fool” and ‘‘The Great Impersona- 
tion,” in both of which she plays with 
James Kirkwood. 


MADELINE.—Did you say I was very 
sensible for my years, or very sensitive 
about my years? Please set me right in 
this matter. May McAvoy is now a 





You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call, for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Oo 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


star, although she was only a leading woman 
when you wrote. She was elevated to 
stardom for her performance of Grizel in 
“Sentimental Tommy.” Her first stellar 
vehicle for Realart is ‘‘Everything for 
Sale.”” May lives with her mother in Holly- 
wood. She’s a nice little girl and a fine 
actress, I think. She’s still Miss McAvoy. 
Faire is Constance Binney’s younger sister. 


E. J. D., Cutcaco.—I have no record of 
Jack Gilbert’s appearance in a Fatty 
Arbuckle comedy. However, I shall rattle 
the probable skeleton and ask Mr. Gilbert 
ifi—before he was a scenario writer, di- 
rector and Fox star—he ever played in 
, _eeaaae and let you know as soon as I 

O. 


ScHOOL GIRL, FOURTEEN.—I always say 
what I think. Perhaps that explains why 
I don’t say much. Harrison Ford probably 
left Lasky before your letter reached him, 
but in that case it should have been for- 
warded. Mr. Ford is now a member of the 
Norma and Constance Talmadge com- 
panies. Address him care Talmadge studio, 
318 East Forty-Eighth Street, New York 
City. Heisn’t married. Oh, joy! 


M. I. S., BERwyn, ILL.—I understand a 
great many letters addressed to film stars 
are marked ‘personal,’ so I wouldn’t 
trouble to add it. Elliott Dexter, as far as 
I know, has no secretary to answer his mail. 
If you enclose twenty-five cents, he may 
send you his photograph. Address him at 
the Lasky studio. He plays in ‘Peter 
Ibbetson” and ‘The Affairs of Angtol.” 
Marie Doro is Mrs. Dexter. 


M. S. M., South Norwa_k.—I hate to 
disappoint you, but Fannie Ward wasn’t 
born in France; she’s a native of St. Louis, 
Mo. However, she and her husband, 
Jack Dean, live in Paris. Doubt if you can 
get in at the Griffith studio in Mamaroneck. 
I can’t help you any. 


D. R., Detroit.—Billie Burke has left 
Paramount and at this writing has not 
joined any other film company. The report 
is that she will star in pictures made by her 
husband, Florenz Ziegfeld, but I don’t 
know how true it is. Marguerite Clark is in 
Louisiana now. She came up to New York 
to make one picture, ‘Scrambled Wives.” 









































Gloria Swanson’s eyes are blue. Lillian 
Gish is not married. Dorothy Gish—Mrs. 
Rennie—lives in New York City. 


GRACE AND ALMA.—So you live in a house 
that goes back to George Washington. 
Is that so? What’s the matter with it? 
Richard Barthelmess, Percy Marmont, and 
Jerome Patrick were the three leading men 
in “Three Men and a Girl.” Corinne 
Griffith was born in 1899; Betty Blythe, in 
1893; and Priscilla Dean, in 1896. If these 
three ladies—all of whom I particularly 
admire—were not so young, they would 
doubtless cherish resentment against me 
forever. As it is, they will probably never 
send me those photographs they all prom- 
ised me sometime ago. 


G. J., AKrRon, O.—Wonderful, wonderful! 
After much thought you have come to 
the conclusion that George and Raoul 
Walsh are brothers. Right, Sherlocko! 
Mrs. Raoul Walsh is Miriam Cooper, who 
is featured in her husband’s productions, 
“The Oath” and ‘Serenade.”’ Brother 
George plays in the latter film. 


C. C., TExAs.—Bebe Daniels is not mar- 
ried. She is quoted as remarking that 
no one will have her now that she has served 
a term in jail. It was for speeding, as I 
suppose you have read. Bebe was only in 
for ten days, but that was ten days too 
many, according to Bebe. Did you read 
her own story of her trial, in July PHoto- 
PLAY? It’s Bebe’s real name. 


Nita.—Here is the cast of ‘‘A Daughter 
of Two Worlds”: Jenny Malone—Norma 
Talmadge; Kenneth Harrison—Jack Crosby; 
Sue Harrison—Virginia Lee; Slim Harrison 
—Wnm. Shea; Black Jerry Malone—Frank 
Sheridan; Sam Conway—Joe Smiley; larry 
Edwards—Gilbert Rooney; Sergeant Casey 
—Charles Satterley; John Harrison—E. J. 
Radcliffe; Mrs. Harrison—Winifred Harris. 
Quite a family, the Harrisons. 


Mrs. R. A. K., Souta Hitt, VA.—The 
easiest question I’ve answered: who was 
the girl who played with Charlie Chaplin in 
““A Dog’s Life’? Edna Purviance: the 
same young lady who has played with 
Charlie in every one of his comedies since 
the early Keystone days. The newest 
Chaplin is called ‘Vanity Fair.” Norma 
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Talmadge is Mrs. Joseph Schenck. Mr. 
Schenck is “in pictures” to the extent of 
managing the business end of the Talmadge 
productions; but that’s all. 


EsTHER, NASHVILLE.—I wish all my 
correspondents were like you. Your letter 
was charming, and I am sure you are, too. 
You needn’t worry that you'd be disil- 
lusioned about Lillian Gish when you met 
her. She is just as delightful as she seems, 
and then some. I shall certainly say hello 
to her for you. Miss Gish always says that 
her ambition is to please you children. 
Tell your mother all these movie stars aren't 
nearly as bad as she thinks them. I know 
lots of them and they are regular human 
beings. That is the Gish girls’ real name. 
Please write to me often. 


PeGcy WILLITs, CAL.—Peggy is the most 
popular nom de plume this month. So 
Constance Talmadge and Blanche Sweet 
never answered your letters. Perhaps they 
were on their vacations. Seriously, Miss 
Sweet has been quite ill; she has only re- 
cently recovered, and is not making any 
pictures now. 


D. P. L., InpIANA.—Your state of mind 
is the state of won’t mind. Why don’t 
you read the rules—and follow them? Only 
one of your five questions I am permitted 
to answer: that I can’t give you a pass to 
visit the Pickford-Fairbanks home in 
Beverly Hills. It isn’t a museum, you know; 
it’s a private house. Try again. 





E. J. O., WAsHINGTON.—I am very glad 
to forward your letter to Miss Agnes Ayres. 
In fact, | am just about to the point where 
I may write Miss Ayres a fan letter myself. 
She came east, you know, to make ** Cappy 
Ricks,” with Tom Meighan, and | met 
her, and—well, I hope she comes again. 
Mr. Meighan visited PHoTopLAy’s offices 
while he was in town and nobody did any 
work for the rest of the day. He's a fine 
chap—l like him. So does everybody. 


ERNESTINE.—Crane Wilbur and Martha 
Mansfield are appearing together in a 
vaudeville sketch in the small towns near 
New York. Martha is still a Selznick star. 
Wilbur was in ‘‘The Heart of Maryland.” 
Miss Mansfield is four inches over five feet 
tall and Clara Kimball Young, whose new 
picture is ‘‘Charge It,” is two inches taller. 
Very compact little answer, that. (You 
see | have to hand myself roses; nobody 
else will do it.) 


L. B. B., Wisconsin.—You say you have 
been told that you would be a heartbreaker 
in the movies on account of your eyes, and 
ask, ‘Is that what you want in the movies?” 
It’s what J want, but unfortunately I am 
not a film producer. I cannot help you to 
become a screen star, and neither, if I am 
not much mistaken, can Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Barthelmess. However, you might 
write to them anyway. Mary Hay was 
born in Fort Bliss, Texas. 


LitTLE BiLLty.—You are, as the saying 
goes, out of luck. Gloria Fonda was with 
Universal several years ago, but has since 
retired from the screen. However, she may 
see this and decide to come back. (I 
wouldn’t count on it.) 


Kitty.—Yes, my child, the newspaper 
clipping was right. It took you some time 
to read it, I should say. But it’s entirely 
true that Dorothy Gish married James 
Rennie and Constance Talmadge became 
Mrs. John Pialoglo at a double wedding 
ceremonw performed in Greenwich, Conn. 
Of course, I don’t wonder that you were 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


skeptical; it was only printed in several 
hundred papers, and there was only one 
story about it in this Magazine and I have 
only answered 957 questions about it. 


ADELAIDE D., WALEs.—Charming letter 
you write. But you didn’t ask any question, 
so how can I answer you? Just like this— 
and nothing more. Call again soon. 














Fantasie Impromptu 


By 
AGNES SMITH 


HE scene is a Fifth Avenue 
| bus, in New York City. The 

speaker is a lady clothed in 
sables. The two listeners are 
ladies dressed in mink and seal. 
The author described, briefly, the 
costumes of the ladies to warn you 
that you are travelling in the best 
society. 

The lady in sable speaks: ‘Yes, 
it’s a shame that Alice allows him to 
make her life so miserable. The en- 
tire household is ordered to suit 
him; the servants are absolutely 
governed by him. He is worrying 
Alice to death and it’s a great pity. 
Of course, she is making a mistake 
in allowing him to have so many 
nights out. The man is simply 
| going to the dogs. He has spent 
| four hundred dollars at a dramatic 
school and he mourns because he is 
not in the movies. And it is a 
shame, because he is such a won- 
derful butler.” 

Another tragedy, for which the 
movies are to blame. 





























Peccy McL., San ANTon10.—I'm afraid 
there wouldn't be time for you to dash up 
to New York before Wally Reid goes. You 
see, he is only in Manhattan for a month. 
You had better plan to go on to California, 
where, if luck is with you, you may catch a 
glimpse of a streak of red in a cloud of 
dust. Wally will be in it. His chief ambi- 
tion is said to be to own all the red automo- 
biles iff the world. I should say he was near 
realizing that ambition. His latest char- 
acterizations are ‘‘ Anatol” in “The Affairs 
of Anatol’ and ‘Peter Ibbetson,” in the 
production of that name. 


E. P. J., Wisconsin.—You say you have 
seen my face before. That wouldn’t sur- 
prise me—it wasn’t the first time I’d used 
it, you know. But I would ask you how 
you knew it was me? Or how you knew it 
was I? Take your choice. True, I used to 
live and work in Chicago, but then, so did 
many other men, several of whom may have 
been handsomer than I. Elaine Hammer- 
stein is not married. She’s with Selznick 
and may be addressed at that studio, in 
Fort Lee. Don’t mention it, Earle. 






G. V., SAN FRANcIsco.—I can see that 
you have not been a film enthusiast long, 
or you would know that Viola Dana and 


Shirley Mason are sisters. They have 
another sister, Edna Flugrath, who is in 
pictures abroad. 


IRENE.—AIll together now: Eugene 
O’Brien is not married. His new picture 
is called ‘The Last Door” or words to 
that effect. We seem to be having an 
epidemic of exit and entry titles lately, be- 
ginning with Mary’s “Through the Back 
Door.”” Frances Marion’s new picture 
which she adapted and directed is called 
“Just Around the Corner.’’ I shall pro- 
duce one called “Hanging Out the Win- 
dow.” It’s so hot today, Irene! 


F. F., Ortawa.—Now that Pearl White 
is said to have gone to Paris for the express 
purpose of divorcing Wallace McCutcheon, 
I suppose there can’t be any possible ob- 
jection to my telling you folks that she is 
married. You want a picture of Douglas 
McLean and Doris May on PHoTOPLAY’s 
cover. But they are no longer playing 
together; and besides, Wallace MacDonald 
mightn’t like it. He’s Doris’ new husband, 
you know. Miss May has never been mar- 
ried before; neither has Wallace MacDon- 
ald. 


R. M. C., DENvER.—Now, now, don’t 
get excited. You may like my department, 
but I don’t insist that you be ‘‘just terribly 
interested”’ in it. Corinne Griffith is mar- 
ried to Webster Campbell, who has been 
directing her. In Vitagraph pictures. 


MArIE.—You want to know if Enid 
Bennett is married or divorced, etc. She is 
married, and very happily, to Fred Niblo, 
who is directing Douglas Fairbanks in 
“The Three Musketeers.’’ Mrs. Niblo has 
retired into private life to await an inter- 
esting event, I hear. Eddie Polo and 
Thelma Percy in ‘‘The Vanishing Dagger.” 
Polo is forty, and married. 


IRENE E. C., Dover.—‘‘ While New York 
Sleeps,” like a gloomy day, seems over- 
cast to me when I have to give all the 
characters who played in it. Otherwise 
it bears absolutely no resemblance to a 
gloomy day or any kind of a day. Al- 
though, of course, some New Yorkers do 
sleep in the daytime, but not so many. 
Here goes: Act I: ‘Out of the Night”: 
A Wife—Estelle Taylor; Her Husband— 
William Locke; A Strange Visitor—Marc 
McDermott; A Burglar—Harry Southern. 
Act 2: ‘‘The Gay White Way”: The 
Vamp—Estelle Taylor; The Man—Marc 
McDermott; The — er — Friend — Harry 
Sothern. Act 3: ‘“‘A Tragedy of the East 
Side”: The Paraiytic—Marc McDermott; 
His Son—Harry Sothern; The Girl—Estelle 
Taylor; The Gangster—Earle Metcalfe. 
Would you mind asking for a program next 
time? Thank you. 


G. K., N. C.—You win the embroidered 
doughnut. Rudolph Cameron did play with 
Anita Stewart in ‘*Clover’s Rebellion,’”’ for 
Vitagraph, several years ago. He has not 
done any picture work since he married 
Miss Stewart, however. Anita was born in 
Brooklyn in 1897, has been on the screen 
since 1912 and married Mr. Cameron in 
1917. They spend their winters in Cali- 
fornia and their summers in Bayside, L. I. 


Ruopa.—No, no, Doraldina is not one of 
the Fulgrath sisters. In other words, she’s 
not of the family which preduced Viola 
Dana and Shirley Mason. She made only 
one picture for Metro, ‘‘ Passion Fruit.” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Posed by Virginia Lee in “If 
Women Only Knew ’’—a First 
National motion picture. Miss 
Lee is one of many motion picture 
beauties who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for 
proper care of the complexion. 





Is your complexion fair and charming 
during August’s hottest days? 


Or does the burning summer sun redden 
and coarsen your skin? 


ATHING—will your complexion stand 

the hot rays of sun on the water? Can 

you enjoy a dip secure in the knowledge that 

your complexion will be as clear and delicate 
at dinner as it was before your swim ? 


Motoring — out for hours in the scorching 
sun and dusty air—can you be certain that 
your face will be free from an irritating 
roughness at the end of the trip ? 


You can be sure of a fresh, dainty com- 
plexion always —even in the trying heat of 
summer —if you use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream regularly. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
protectsthe skin against the coarsening effects 
of the elements—more than that, it preserves 
the complexion, for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
has an exclusive therapeutic property that 
constantly works to “tone up’’— revitalize 
— the sluggish tissues of the skin. 


If you have not yet tried Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream, begin its use today. You will 
find that its special therapeutic property will 
soothe away redness and roughness, banish 
slight imperfections—that its continued use 
will keep your complexion as soft and clear 
as you want it to be. 


Read this booklet of hints 


When you get your first jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, you will find in the package 
a booklet of Health Hints. This booklet tells 
you how to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream to 
protect your complexion from hot sun and 
dusty wind — how to use it in treating the 
common troubles of the skin, whatever their 
cause. Read this booklet carefully. It has 
been prepared by specialists to insure that 
you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the 
fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent or the one 
dollar size. Begin at once its regular use—it will 
mean so much to you. 


Ingrams 
uge 


**Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c. 


Ingram’ 
étlveola. 
Souveraineé 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 


the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 


Send us a dime, with the cou- 


pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 





Ingiams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
102 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3614, 
Havana. 











Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed, please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 
sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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Sani-Flush 


RACE MARK BEG US PATENT 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 




















































Easy to use— 
and Effective 


Do youdread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush 
was made to relieve you of it. Just 
sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow the 
directions and flush. What could be easier ? 
And the bowl is clean and odorless— 
cleaned much more thoroughly than you 
could ever do it by the old scrubbing and 
scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and 
hidden trap sparkling white and absolutely 
sanitary. Disinfectants are not necessary 
after Sani-Flush has done its work. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 85c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





‘The most exquisite perfume in d, 

for sample— sells at pss an ounce and worth 
it. Rieger’s Flower Drops—made without 
alcohol; made direct from the essence of the 
flowers themselves. The most refined of 
all perfumes, yet concentrated in such a 
manner that a single drop of the delicate 
odor lasts a full week. Hence, an absolutely 
superior r becomes economical at $15 an 
ounce! Never anything like this before ! 


Send for Sample 


Send 20c (silver or stam 
Other Offers 





















for a sample vial of_t 
precious perfume. Your 
choice of odors, Lily of the 















































Direct from us or at dealers. Valley, Rose, Violet, Lilac, 
Bottle of flower drops Fs mse or Crabapple. Write now. 
ino 30 drops. a supply for | PAUL RIEGER & CO. 
eke . 
Lilac, Crabapple $1.60| 910 First St.. San Francisco, Cal, 
fly ot the Valley. Rees (Since 1872) 





Mon y ~~ Perfume 
sample offer, loz. . $1.50 


SOUVENIR BOX 
Extra box of five 
25c bottles ot ve acs 
perfumes $1.00 
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Announcing Marriage Contest 
Prize Winners 


N the March issue of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE appeared an article writ- 
ten by Madame Elinor Glyn in which 

she raised the interesting question: 
‘Marriage is good, and art is good—but 
do they assimilate to perfection?” 

In the April issue, the most notable 
artists of the screen gave their views on 
the subject, and the readers of this Mag- 
azine were asked to contribute their 
opinions in competition, in letters not to 
exceed 300 words, with an award of $50.00 
for the best letter; $25.00 for the second 
best; and for the third best, $10.00. The 
contest closed May 1, 1921. 


The three prize-winning letters follow: 





First Prize Letter ($50.00) 


Herbert W. Cornell, 3405 Chest- 
nut Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Second Prize Letter ($25.00) 
Miss Margaret Germaine, 821 


Lourth Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


Third Prize Letter ($10.00) 


Elizabeth Caney, 64 First Street, 
Waterford, New York. 











First Prize $50 


ARRIAGE is the oldest of human in- 
stitutions; art is the oldest form of 
human expression. Both exercised their 


| profound irfluence on the development of 





the human race long before any alphabet 
was invented, any permanent building con- 
structed, any religious faith developed or 
any knowledge of the natural sciences 
acquired. The two have been with us from 
before the dawn of history to this day. 
Hence, to say that they do not naturally go 
together, or that they are mutually exclu- 
sive, is to say that the fundamental nature 
of art has changed, or the fundamental 
nature of marriage has changed. Is this 
so? Are essential conditions of human 
society any different today than in the days 
when sculpture reached its pinnacle of 
development in Greece or painting achieved 
its greatest glory in Florence? Our material 
surroundings may be different, we may use 
a thousand inventions which belong to this 
age alone, our outlook may embrace the 


world instead of a small community, but 
human nature remains human nature. 

Andrea del Sarto became the “ perfect 
painter’’ because his wife posed for him and 
encouraged him in his work. Many an 
obscure and unknown aspirant of today will 
live in history for a similar reason. The 
crude, stolid mind can see nothing beyond 
the commonplace in the marriage relation; 
it means washing dishes and sweeping 
floors, the soul-depressing details of hum- 
drum existence. But no one with the soul 
of an artist will have his imagination held 
down to this level. Even as the noblest 
poetry is that which is the most simple in 
expression, so the simple tasks and unevent- 
ful but delightful companionship of mar- 
riage will furnish the greatest incentive to 
true self-expression. 


HERBERT W. CORNELL, 
3405 Chestnut Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Second Prize $25 


LINOR GLYN isa bit of a cynic, I fear. 

Doesn’t she intimate that there is no 
grand passion—that it is fleeting, paltry; 
or does she believe that, experienced by the 
artist, it should be slain on schedule time 
to permit of ‘‘a change of partners” and the 
variety of experience necessary to the 
development of the artistic temperament? 
And does not the lady fail to appreciate 
that the American, young in spirit, needs 


/every help which convention can lend him 





to keep impulse within bounds, while the 
born-old European goes gunning for 
emotions? 

From a long experience as a_ business 
woman, I claim a fair knowledge of just 
everyday man-and-woman nature. Busi- 
ness people and screen people seem very 
much alike to me; and, on an average, sane 
and decent. 


Sentiment aside, we are a law-abiding 
people as a whole. Temperament is real 
and must at times be considered, but it is 
not confined to artists. One meets it in 
business, manifested often in admirable 
ways; but it frequently explains lawlessness 
in business men and women as it does in 
artists: explains, not justifies. Tempera- 
mental children we called “ spoiled.”’ 

Those who proclaim marriage a failure as 
an institution may be right—examples of 
failure are plentiful. But that marriage is 
a failure for the artist because he is an artist 
is—piffle! Just so well might the artist be 
exempt from all other regulations that dis- 
tinguish us from the savage, who is free 
from ‘‘ties that prevent experience.” 

MARGARET GERMAINE, 
821 Fourth Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Third Prize $10 


T is as natural for people to marry as it 

is for them to breathe; and artists are 
people, the height of their art depending 
only upon the quality of their loving and 
their willingness to work, for what is art but 
understanding, and who shall find under- 
standing without love? The greater the 
love the greater the art. Before art was 
thought of as such, marriage was a flourish- 
ing institution, and all the arts come back 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


to it for sustenance. The trouble is not so 
much with marriage as with the attitude of 
those entering into it. When marriage fills 
its place as a sacrament, it is a boon to art 
of every kind, but when it is a mere con- 
tract entered into with scarcely as much 
consideration as the purchase of a pair of 
shoes—at least we aim to have these fit— 
what can one expect of it? 

So let the artist marry, provided he can 




















Marriage Contest Prize 


Winners 
(Concluded) 


say, ‘‘For better or for worse,’’ and mean it. 
Then whether it be for better or for worse, 
so long as they keep the honor of the pact, 
art reaps the benefit. But oh, I beg of you 
artists and all the rest, if you intend to 
marry “just for the experience,” with the 
divorce court fading in even as the wedding 
procession fades out, for art’s sake and for 
the sake of the world in general—don’t. 


ELIZABETH CANEY, 
64 First Street, 
Waterford, New York. 





And the Moral of 
This Is— 


RANKIE DUGAN of Williamsburg 
went west and grew up, not with the 
country, but with the film business. 
He emerged temporarily last winter, 

returning to the east as Francis Duganne, 
the prominent leading man. Frankie- 
Francis took his good looks, his excellent 
clothes and one of his motors across the 
Williamsburg bridge, and into the part of 
Brooklyn which had known him as a 
freckle-faced boy with a sunny disposition 
and one pair of very veteran trousers. He 
found few whom he knew, though many 
who recognized him—not as an old resident, 
but as a screen celebrity. 

Not even Mrs. Mahoney, whose kids he 
had licked, and who in turn had licked him; 
whose bread and butter he had eaten and 
whose dog he had tin-canned—not even 
Mrs. Mahoney knew him. But she was 
very glad to see him, and wept a little, and 
laughed a little, and immediately began to 
recall happenings of other years, as is the 
way with all old women everywhere. 

But there were so few of Frankie’s old 
gang left. Mrs. Mahoney’s boys were all 
afar, and moderately successful, as she 
noted with timid pride to one who had 
evidently made a very great success in life. 

“Do ye remember little Timmie Flan- 
nerty?”’ asked Mrs. Mahoney, in a sudden 
brightening of interest. 

“‘Surely!’’ exclaimed Frankie. ‘‘He’s the 
lad who wouldn’t stay in school. I’ve often 
wondered what happened to him. Did he 
ever learn anything, in any way?” 

“T’ll say he did!’’ returned Mrs. Mahoney, 
without meaning to be slangy. ‘He gota 
contract hauling brick across East River, 
and then he got a barge, and then another 
barge, and a year ago he was controllin’ all 
the contractors’ barges on both East and 
North rivers. He’d made a million dollars, 
though he couldn’t read or write.” 

“T’ll declare!’’ exclaimed Frankie, gen- 
uinely impressed. 

“‘And then, late last summer,” continued 
Mrs. Mahoney, ‘‘he bought one of them 
private yachts, an’ took his friends fer a 
crooze—or what may ye call it? It wasa 
hot day, and the boys on the deck took off 
their clothes, and jumped into the water. 
Timmie, to be outdone by none, jumped in 
too, but he had got fat and soft, and i 
went down like one of the bricks he’d been 
carrying all his life ...and he didn’t 
come up no more .. .” 


“Lord, that’s unfortunate!” sighed 
Frankie. ‘Poor fellow, just in the prime 
of life, too. He'd made a million, and he’d 


never learned to read nor write.”’ 
“Nor swim!’’ concluded Mrs. Mahoney, 
grimly. 
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Hot or cold refreshment can be kept 
always at hand in these graceful Icy- 
Hot carafes. 


Ices, or ice creams, can be kept without 
ice in this wide-mouthed Icy-Hot Jar 
and served when you like, 


Lp 


/ Hot coffee, iced 
lemonade, any bev- 
erage hot or cold— 
any food orfluid—can 
be carried for lunch, 
outings or motor 
trips 


How to Entertain Successfully 


—a Secret Every Experienced 
Hostess Knows 


When company drops in and 
there comes one of those awk- 
ward pauses that everybody 
dreads, the successful hostess 
knows ‘what to do— 


She serves something — some- 
thing “‘to break the ice.” 


The Method of Successful 


Hostesses 


Whether she is expecting guests 
or not, the successful hostess 
always has something prepared. 
And with Icy-Hots she is never 
at a loss for something appropri- 
ate and inviting, prepared in ad- 
vance, kept just right, and ready. 


She isn’t required to desert 
her guests—chilled drinks, hot 
chocolate, ices—any refresh- 
ment—can be prepared in the 
morning and placed in an Icy- 


Hot. When company calls it’s 
there, ready to convey the spirit 
of hospitality. 


Every Woman Should Have 
Icy-Hots 


Every woman who entertains; 
every mother; should have Icy- 
Hots—they’re so convenient for 
keeping foods or beverages—to 
carry foods or drinks on outings; 
to provide a hot lunch at work or 
school; to keep ices and frappes 
without ice—for the buffet; for 
the sick room. 


Icy-Hots, which keep their 
contents cold for 72 hours, or hot 
24, are made in many shapes— 
wide-mouthed jars for solid 
foods, or soups; bottles, jug sets, 
lunch kits, carafes and motor 
restaurants. Any good store can 


supply you. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., /3/ Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


B&B 


Every Icy-Hot is 
thermometer tested 
before shipment. It 
will keep water 
steaming hot 24 
hours, or icy cold three 
days, regardless of 
outside temperature 





FREE—a Booklet Every Hostess Should Have 


Can you imagine anything more convenient than 
a dainty little booklet telling what to serve—a 
booklet full of refreshing recipes that can be 
made up in a minute? We have such a booklet, 
write for it today. 


CY-H OT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


-Made in ~America 
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Hair that Stays Curly, 
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Such Lively Lustre | 
¥ It Fairly Scintillates! 


Adopt the simple Silmerine method 
and you will have just the prettiest 
curls and waves—so perfectly natural in 
appearance! The waviness lasts ever so 
long, even in damp weather. No more bother 
with loose strands stringing about your face— 
nor with burnt, uneven ends! Your hairis bright 
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and glossy, instead of dull and dead looking, § 
Liquid _ 
Silmerine 


Smart women now regard 
Liquid Silmerine as a real 
necessity. Recommended 
by leading members of the 
theatrical profession. 
Large Bottle $1. 
Parker-Belmont 
Rose Compact - $1 
Parker-Belmont 
Powder Compact 1 
Powdered Tarkroot 
(face rester) + - 
Powdered Barriflower 
(depilatory) - - 1 
Sold by druggists and de- 
partment stores generally. 


Parker, Belmont & Co. 
134Madison St.,Chicago 





New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


all feel the same 
- if you shake into 
: them some 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
or the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. At night, 
when your feet are tired, sore and swol- 
len from walking or dancing, Sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 


and enjoy the bliss of feet without 
an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army & Navy during the war. 
Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 58) 


construction is, technically speaking, supe- 
rior to other foreign films recently release 
in this country, especially as regards pho- 
tography. Yet it is doubtful that the 
American public will take kindly to ‘ J’Ac- 
cuse.’’ Its story trails uncertainly through 
a vast maze of war material, frequently be- 
ing lost entirely to view, reappearing at 
intervals, to fade away again before the 
onrush of armies in combat. The tragedy 
of “‘J’Accuse” is not alone of plot. There 
is the tragedy of untimeliness. It is four 
years too late. 


THE SCARAB RING—Vitagraph 


URDER mysteries apparently are 

popular this month. Vitagraph pre- 
sents Alice Joyce in an interesting photo- 
play of this type, and‘defies your talents as 
an amateur detective to discover just who 
fired the fatal shot. Whatever your at- 
tempts to solve the puzzle, the ending will 
surprise you. And who doesn’t like sur- 
prises—and Alice? 


GET YOUR MAN—Fox 


HIS is one of the best western pictures 

that we have seen in many months. The 
story opens in the coal mines of Scotland 
and is completed amid the snowy peaks of 
the Canadian northwest. There is enough 
material for two or three ordinary westerns 
but an unusually well-told story precludes 
any possibility of the action seeming over- 
crowded. Buck Jones is excellent as a 
member of the Northwest Mounted Police. 


THE TEN-DOLLAR RAISE— 


Associated Producers 


E like the masculinity of Peter B. 

Kyne’s stories. He writes of life 
intelligently, convincingly and with a deft 
sureness that gives strength and vigor to 
his plots. And because of these things, 
and because he has placed in this picture a 
flash of adventure that is not illogical, and 
an appealing human-ness that does not 
border upon weak sentimentality, we en- 
joyed it very much. We believe that you 
will, also. 


CHEATED LOVE—Universal 


DECIDED improvement upon any- 

thing Carmel Myers has done recently, 
despite the title. The subject deals with 
life in the New York Ghetto, a very real 
love story is woven into the plot, and though 
the latter part of the picture becomes some- 
what trite, interest is maintained through 
consistent direction. 


APPEARANCES—British- Paramount 
ww it not for interesting glimpses of 


English countryside, London streets 
and tea-shops, and an honest-to-goodness 
castle, we'd vote this an indifferent offering 
from the British studios. The background 


|of the picture, which was new, interested 


us. The foreground, which was old, did not. 
David Powell and Mary Glynne in the 
leading roles. Edward Knoblock is credited 
with the story. 


THE GUIDE—Fox 


LYDE COOK goes comedy-hunting in 
the Alps. Also, his trained horse 
doubles for an elk, antlers and all. We 
haven’t seen a better combination recently. 
Two reels of laughter threaded with amus- 
ing titles. A comedy deserving the name. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


THE LAST CARD—Metro 
HEN a jealous husband kills his wife’s 


admirer with an axe and succeeds in 
throwing the blame upon an innocent man, 
things are bound to happen. If murder 
mysteries of this sort find favor with you, 
this film will prove fairly interesting. Even, 
you may ignore its faulty production. May 
Allison is featured, but Frank Elliott as the 
criminal gives the outstanding performance 
of the picture. From the Maxwell Smith 
story, ‘“‘ Dated.” 


CLOSED DOORS—Vitagraph 


HIS picture does not register above the 

ordinary. There is the middle-aged 
business man, whose young wife, Alice 
Calhoun, delights in driving aimlessly 
around the countryside with a casual ac- 
quaintance—a_ wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
of course. The usual things happen in the 
usual way. Miss Calhoun is pleasing, but 
has had better vehicles than this one. 


COLORADO PLUCK—Fox 


ERE we have William Russell portray- 
ing the role of a rough westerner who 
invades the portals of High English Society 
(as conceived by the Fox scenario staff), wins 
the daughter of an hundred earls and takes 
her back to good old Colorado where, de- 
spite much evidence to the contrary, she 
shows herself to be True Gold. Just a 
motion picture. 


THE WALLOP—Universal 


RITERS of western photo plays 

usually choose their villain from one 
of three varieties. He may be Mexican, he 
may be a sheriff, or he may be the dance 
hall owner. Harry Carey, however, pro- 
vides all three varieties in his latest offer- 
ing. There isan exciting battle on the cliffs 
and a hanging at sunrise. Our hero comes 
off both conqueror and vanquished in an 
unusual ending, but is always, and pleas- 
ingly, himself. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE— 
Hodkinson 


N an almost Griffith-like manner, Lloyd 

Ingraham has placed this gentle little 
story of Myrtle Reed’s upon the screen. 
Frail and delicate as rare lace, it could 
easily have been ruined through careless 
handling, but its thoughtful presentation 
gives it a quiet charm. Marguerite Snow, 
Seena Owen and Louis Bennison head an 
excellent cast. 


BEYOND PRICE—Fox 
EARL WHITE rivals that western Fox 


star, Tom Mix, in furnishing excite- 
ment throughout this decidedly lively mo- 
tion picture. It’s a series of amusing 
predicaments, rather than a_ connected 
story, but Miss White’s loyal followers will 
undoubtedly enjoy it. 


KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE— 
Hodkinson 


MILDLY pleasing picture, though 

hardly containing the material neces- 
sary to a successful photoplay of the pres- 
ent day. The lack is not alone of suspense, 
but of sustained interest. It simply ram- 
bles along, in narrative style, to its obvious 
conclusion. From the story by Irving 
Batcheller. 
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Shadow Stage 
(Concluded) 
BIG TOWN IDEAS—Fox 


T is possible that this picture might have 

some slight amusement value, were it 
not for the coarse, vulgar titling through- 
out. According to Fox publicity, it is the 
story of a girl who “shook a lively flap-jack 
turner.” If this intrigues your interest, the 
picture may please you. It did not please 
us. 


THE MAN TAMER—Universal 


LADYS WALTON, in this circus story, 
does some very daring work with snarl- 
ing lions, and then, as the title indicates, 
turns her attention to training a young man 
in the way he should go. Miss Walton has 
some real material to work with, and we 
venture that this will prove one of her best | 
liked pictures so far. See it. 


THE HIGH ROAD— 
Nonttheatrical Distribution 


HIS three-reel picture was made for the 

Bureau of Social Education and the 
Woman’s Foundation for Health. It is a 
narrative expounding a new constructive 
health program and is of especial interest 
to Y. W. C. A. organizations and Women’s 
Clubs. 


THE SILVER CAR—Vitagraph 


UELS, intrigues, exiled dukes, secret 
treaties, more than fill the life of 
Earle Williams, who in the role of an adven- 
turer with a price on his head, invades one 
of those fancied kingdoms bordering vaguely 
on “the Balkans.’’ Earle has quite a 
strenuous time, and is forced, at the ending, 
to leave things in rather a tangle, though 
that may have been the fault of the scenario 
writer. It’s a lively picture certainly. 
From the story by Wyndham Martyn, 
“The Secret of the Silver Car.” 


A RIDING ROMEO—Fox 


VERYONE knows the ability of Tom 

Mix as a horseman. But in his latest 
western, which by the way, he wrote for 
himself, he reveals marked prowess upon 
the bicycle, and talent as a comedian that 
should not be overlooked in his future 
photoplays. The story does not suffer 
through this innovation, however. It will 
appeal to all who enjoy western films, 
whether they take them seriously or not. 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 67) 


F you remember Florence Lawrence and 

Mary Fuller, Maurice Costello and Ar- 
thur Johnson—you must remember Ethel 
Grandin. 

She was a popular starette in those early 
days, and her last appearance was opposite 
M. Costello in a serial called ‘‘The Crimson 
Stain Mystery.’”’ And now—a little belated, 
but nevertheless, now—she returns to film 
activity in a production called ‘The 
Hunch.” 


LORENCE VIDOR is now a star. 

This announcement is not guaranteed 
to cause a sensation in film or fan circles, in- 
asmuch as Mrs. Vidor has been a star in 
popularity, if not in billing, for some time. 

She will not work under her husband’s 
direction, but her pictures will be made in 
his studio, which sounds as if it might mean 
the same thing. 
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Hinns 


inds..Cream 


Cooling, soothing and quickly restoring, when the 
skin is red and tender. Safeguarding from injury the 
complexion that’s gently treated before and after out- 
door exposure. Unsurpassed in refinement. Simple 
in application. Gratifying in results. 


These Superior Toilet Requisites, Attract- 
ively Packaged. Quality and Purity Guaranteed. 

‘ 
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sb telet-m Ove) (0m Oracrctee tiple matloler ; . Bille 
Shae in jars ; . 60c 
Hinds Disappearing Cream,in tubes . Rite 
we bbelotm Oacrsoetts Soap, large cakes. ; 35 
ra me fuest “ . 15¢ 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum,incans ., : ibe 
Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder, large boxes .60c 
Hinds Week-End Box, assorted, 6 trial pkgs. 50c 


Try your dealer, but 
if not obtainable, 
order of us. We will 
send postpaid in the 
| OPC Wr tale Mrcabtcta-tetice 


satisfaction. 


For Trial | OF Wen o| 
Cream, 2c. Fale, 2c. 
Face Powder, sample 
2c, or trial, 15c. Soap, 
8c. Enclose these 
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eign stamps. Write 


A. S. HINDS 
Dept. 28 
Portland, Maine 


Miss Vivian 
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Face Powder 


Of velvety smoothness, soft, 
invisible, and clinging. Deli- 
cately scented with the elusive 
fragrance of the popular Lady 
Alice Perfume. Of paramount 
purity Lady Alice Face Powder 
for years has been the favorite 
of those who have discovered 
its winning charm. Made to 
suit your especial needs. Four 
tints — flesh, brunette, pink 
and white. 

Have You Used It Recently ? 


You may buy more expensive toilet 
separations, but none better than 
aady Alice Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Shampoo, Cold Cream, Talcum, 
Rouge, Almond Cream, Sachet, 
Greaseless Cream and other requi- 
sites. If not obtainable at your favor- 
ite store we'll supply you imnmediately. 
Use coupon for trial samples 


THE JENNINGS COM 


Perfumers 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


. . 


Makers of 
Dorothy Vernon Perfume 
and Toilet Preparations 























The Jennings Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents for your trial 
package containing Lady Alice Perfume, Lady 
Alice Shampoo and Lady Alice Face Powder. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 


E are given to understand that Eric 

von Stroheim’s masterpiece, ‘Blind 
Wives,” is completed. 

We hesitate to believe such news. We had 

decided that “Blind Wives’ was one of 
those things like the 


Expense might also have been spared in 
instances such as this—the director ordered 
a balcony scene, the balcony to be set with 
expensive and exotic palms and plants in 
costly jars. Arriving to view the scene at 
eleven something, 
von Stroheim decided 





babbling brook—that 
go on and on forever. 

It is rumored that 
Mr. von Stroheim 
has purchased his 
ticket for Germany, 
where he will con- 
tinue to make pic- 
tures. 

He will sail before 
“Blind Wives”’ is re- 
leased, such of it, that 
is, as can get by the 
censors. 

The picture is said 
to be magnificent, in 
scenery, daring, 
nerve, and several 
other things. 

It certainly cost 
enough — somewhere 
very close to the mil- 
lion mark; and took 


over a year—to pro- 
duce great results. 

But it is possible 
that von Stroheim’s 
methods of directing 
are in some measure 
responsible for the 
length of time. 

For instance, at 
Del Monte, where 
the best hours for 
shooting were from 
eight in the morning 
until two in the after- 
noon, and where von 
Stroheim had an 
enormous company 
living at the fashion- 
able —and costly — 
Del Monte Hotel,the 
director would give 
an eight o’clock call 
and then stroll down 
himself about 12 or 
12.30. 

Night sequences, 











he didn’t like the 
palm and plants and 
kicked them all off 
the balcony. At so 
much per kick, as it 
were. 


F you live in New 

York and had five 
dollars, you probably 
were there. But if 
you don’t, or hadn’t, 
you'll want to hear 
about the Famous 
Players-Lasky ball. 

The Commodore 
Hotel was the scene, 
and as many stars, 
directors, executives, 
newspaper writers 
and fans as had even- 
ing clothes, the afore- 
mentioned five dol- 
lars, and sufficient 
strength pushed their 
way in. Wallace Reid 
was there, and played 
the saxaphone, but 
didn’t dance. Every- 
body was sorry—that 
he didn’t dance, of 
course. Wally led 
the grand march with 
Elsie Ferguson, fol- 
lowed by Tommie 
Meighan with Agnes 
Ayres. Miss Fergu- 
son was gowned as 
beautifully as usual, 
and Miss Ayres was 
a vision in her Lucile 
creation. Jeanie 
McPherson post- 
poned her departure 
for California to at- 
tend, and Jesse Lasky 
dropped in before the 
evening was over. 
George Fitzmaurice 








with a call for nine 
o'clock to the com- 
pany, would find von 
Stroheim strolling in 
about eleven thirty. 

The funniest 
episode in connection 
with the picture — if 
it happens to be true, 
and it is being told 
by people who claim 
to be eye witnesses—took place in Del 
Monte. Von Stroheim lost his directorial 
temper one afternoon to the extent of 
“‘cussing,’’ with unnecessary violence, the 
electricians and carpenters working on the 
set. 

At noon, said electricians and carpenters 
held an indignation meeting, after which 
they sent a message to Mr. Eric von 
Stroheim to the effect that there was a 
train leaving for Los Angeles at 5.10—that 
unless he apologized for the various names 
he had seen fit to call them, they would be 
on that train—and that they were members 
of the electrician and carpenters’ unions—or 
something like that—and he’d have a darn 
hard time getting others when he got back 
anyway. 

Von Stroheim came. 


at the sides. 


And he apologized. 


Every advertisement in PIOTOTTLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


If anyone but Norma Talmadge were 
wearing this fish dress we would be 
facetious about it. 
"I eep sea gown” because it is made 
of shaded blue and green fish scale 
sequins overlapping with sapphire tulle 
1 We d 
all that means; we only hope Norma 
will wear it in one of her pictures. 


was there. 

There was a studio 
playlet in which Con- 
stance Binney played 
the shero, Reginald 
Denny the hero, and 
Wally Reid the Cam- 
eraman. 

Fischer’s orchestra 
furnished the music 
until midnight, when 
they had to leave to play at the Midnight 
Frolic. If Famous Players had given the 
ball two weeks later, the orchestra might 
have played till morning. The Frolic, in 
case you haven't heard, is now a thing of 
the past. Prohibition did it. 


It's called the 


ont know what 


OST and Found: 

Louise Huff, who has been absent 
from the studios since she became Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman, has gone back to work as 
George Arliss’ leading woman in “Dis- 
raeli."’ Marguerite Snow—Mrs. Jimmic 
Cruze, you know—returns to film activity 
in “Lavender and Old Lace.’ Dorothy 
Bernard is available to Broadway audiences 
from two to five and from eight to eleven in 
a new play called ‘‘Personality,”’ which fea- 
tures Alice Brady’s husband, James Crane. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 


HERE was a time when the mere 

thought of performing in a motion pic- 
ture theater would have sent celebrated 
artists of the piano, the voice, and the violin 
into hysterics. 

But just the other day, Percy Grainger, a 
pianist of real renown, ended a week's en- 
gagement at the Capitol Theater in New 
York City, as a featured part of the pro- 
gram. Then Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, 
played a week in the temple of motion pic- 
tures on Broadway. 

It was S. L. Rothapfel’s idea. And if he 
keeps it up, he will earn the right to drop a 
letter from his last name. He spells it 
Rothafel now. 


ARAMOUNT has shut down its huge 
new eastern studio and all the producing 


- units will be transferred to the west coast. 


Two weeks’ notice was served the em- 
ployees the latter part of May that the 
Long Island City plant, which has only 
been in operation about six months, will 
close until next January. 

Why? 

Jesse Lasky says the transfer was made 
in the interests of economy, not to cut down 
production. The eastern studio will be 
opened again when the rainy season sets in 
in Los Angeles. 


Between five and six hundred employees | 


of various departments have been let out. 
The enormous expense of electricity, or 
overhead, will be eliminated, and the pro- 
duction of Paramount pictures will be car- 
ried on in California, London, and possibly 
Germany, where Zukor recently acquired a 
studio near Berlin. 

“Peter Ibbetson”, directed by Fitz- 


maurice, was the last large production to be | 


completed in the east. Among the stars 
who will probably travel westward are 


Elsie Ferguson, Thomas Meighan, who has | 


always alternated between the eastern and 
western studios, director Fitzmaurice, and 
the Realart luminaries, Alice Brady and 
Constance Binney. 

This leaves only a few important picture 
factories in the east. International and 
Fox, in Manhattan, are the largest of these. 
Then there are the Selznick studio in Fort 
Lee, which are not doing much; the Tal- 
madge studio in New York City, and the 
Griffith studio in Mamaroneck. 


IPLING is said to have triumphed over 
the censors. 

In spite of the fact that Pathe had to 
throw a sop to them, by marrying the In- 
dian girl and the Englishman in their pic- 
turization of ‘‘Without Benefit of Clergy” — 
and that they couldn’t, and didn’t change 
the title to correspond with the purification 
of the theme—the completed production is 
declared by those who have seen it to bea 
masterpiece. 

But they really should have inserted a 
caption at the beginning to explain that the 
title of the drama was merely Mr. Kipling’s 
little joke. 


F Betty Blythe does not do ‘‘Mary, Queen 
of Scots,”’ the screen will be deprived of 
an interesting characterization. From 
present indications Miss Blythe will not be 
able to play the part because of certain con- 
tract difficulties. 

The John Drinkwater play ‘Mary 
Stuart,’” which was an artistic success and 
financial failure of the late season in New 
York, had for its heroine Clare Eames, an 
unusually fine actress who unfortunately 
lacked the physical appeal necessary to 
make the Queen an outstanding character. 

The same could hardly be said of Miss 
Blythe. 
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Here is a new way of teeth cleaning—a 
modern, scientific way. Authorities approve 
it. Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 


Ask for this ten-day test. Watch the 





results of it. See for yourself what it 
means to your teeth—what it means in 
your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth problem. 
A viscous film clings to your teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Old ways of brushing 
do not effectively combat it. So millions 
of teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 


most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


Combat it daily 


Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat that film. Careful tests have 





amply proved them. They are now em- 


| bodied, with other most important factors, 


in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Pepsadéent 


REGUS. 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest author- 
ities, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 











Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Millions of people now use this tooth 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 10-Day 
Tube is now sent free to everyone who 
asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 


It stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Modern authorities deem these effects 


essential. Every use of Pepsodent brings 
them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

This test, we believe, will bring to your 
home a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
benefits you never had before. Mail cou- 
pon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 827, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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CLEAR YOUR SKIN 





SAVE YOUR HAIR 





WITH CUTICURA 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, promotes 
a clear skin, good hair and 
soft white hands in most 
cases when all else fails. Al- 
ways include the exquisitely 
scented Cuticura Talcum in 
your toilet preparations, 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
25c. Sold throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: “Cuticura La 
oratories, Dept. K, Malden 48, Mass.” 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 











O~IN~ON 


Twi yy 
Bathing Suit with Kights Attached 


XQUISITE Beach 
Suit of finest wool 
Jersey. Obtainable at 
~ all modern shops 


in a wide range of 
inimitable styles. None 
genuine without the la- 
bel showing the name 
“Annette Kellermann.”” 


Write us for name 
of dealer nearest you 


ASBURY MILLS 
N. Y. Office: 200 Sth Ave. 
*Registered 











AY McAVOY, between her new pic- 
tures as a Realart luminary, will 
play “‘The Little Minister’’ under the direc- 
tion of William deMille. Which leads us 
somehow to the absorbing question: will she 
| play ‘Peter Pan?’’. 
John Robertson, who directed ‘‘Senti- 
mental Tommy” to the eminent satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, including even the 
author himself, is now in England talking 
over the production of “Peter Pan’ with 
Sir James. Probably Barrie will have some- 
| thing to say about the selection of the actor 
|or actress for the role. He is said to prefer 
'a boy. But as he professed himself pleased 
| with May McAvoy’s work as Grizel: he may 
| have no objection to her doing Peter. We 
wouldn't. 





HE S. Rankin Drew Post of the Amer- 
| ican Legion staged a big benefit at the 
| New York Hippodrome, in which several of 
| the bright lights of celluloidia participated. 
Betty Blythe, ‘“‘The Queen of Sheba,” 
who crossed the desert to visit Manhattan, 
| was much applauded for her lovely voice— 
| among other things. 
| Dorothy Gish, assisted by her handsome 
| young husband, James Rennie, and Arthur 
| Rankin, of the Rankin-Drew Clan, pre- 
|sented a very clever pantomime. It was 
Dorothy’s first stage appearance in years. 
Dorothy has successfully dodged theatrical 





’ | managers for some time but it is doubtful if 


'she’ll get away with it after her success in 
| her sketch. 

David Griffith directed (Frank Bacon 
(Broadway’s most beloved star, who has 
| played in “‘Lightning,” in the same theater 
for three years) in a motion picture scene. 
| Mae Murray, wife of Bob Leonard, and 
| Wallace McCutcheon, who married Pearl 
White—danced. 

All in all, it was a large evening. 


EW kings have been feted by eastern 
America as has ‘‘The Kid.” 

The little five-year-old child who made 
one of the greatest personal hits in film his- 
| tory, in Charlie Chaplin’s classic comedy, 
came to New York with his parents in the 
|spring. Not only did he meet the Mayor 
and Babe Ruth, but he was entertained by 
society. 

Jackie Coogan was the principal guest at 
a luncheon given by the Princess Braganza, 
and afterward was the chief spectator at a 
special showing of “The Kid,” for charity, 
at the Plaza Hotel. 

Prince Miguel de Braganza is just a kid 
himself, so he and Jackie had a good time at 
the luncheon given by the Princess’ mother. 
After the performance of the picture in 
which he is a co-star, Jackie was introduced 
to many important Manhattanites. 

A few days later, when his presence was 
/requested at another luncheon given by a 
| prominent New Yorker, Jackie could not be 
induced to leave until he had sent a message 
of love and sympathy to his idol, Charlie 
Chaplin, who had been slightly burned dur- 
ing the making of some scenes for ‘Vanity 
Fair.” 

Let’s hope social success doesn’t spoil The 
Kid! 





N London, according to cabled report, 

Pearl White has completely captivated 
the representatives of the press. One re- 
porter is said to have interviewed her when 
she was wearing a crepe negligee, red slip- 
pers, and no stockings to speak of. The 
interview he wrote is one of the most favor- 
able Miss White ever received. 

In Paris an eager populace followed her 
about the streets on her picture-making 
missions. She is shooting scenes over there 
for her new picture. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


VERYONE else who has sailed from film 
fields for the Old World has taken care 
to let the New World know it. Not so 
Carol Dempster. This young lady kept up 
her reputation for diffidence and went 
abroad with Albert Grey—D. W. Griffith’s 
brother—and his wife, without telling any- 
one about it at all. 

Miss Dempster is a rather quiet young 
person, with few intimates, they say. She is 
talented in a number of ways: a pianist of 
more than ordinary ability, a dancer, an 
accomplished swimmer, and a writer. She 
is said to want to write more than anything 
else. 

Some of the unkind critics see no reason 
why she should not pursue a literary career. 
But then, perhaps they’re prejudiced. 


OWELL SHERMAN has gone to Cali- 
fornia to become a member of the Mack 
Sennett forces. 

We thought at first it must be a mistake 
until we remembered—no, not Mr. Sher- 
man’s work in ‘‘Way Down East’’—but the 
fact that M. Sennett is forsaking the slap- 
sticks to indulge in comedy-drama. If Mr. 
Sherman has indeed joined the Sennett 
company he will be a colleague of Ben Tur- 
pin, recently elevated to stardom on the 
strength of his optic ability. 


AE MARSH is in New York. 
Yes—Mae Marsh, the Little Sister 
of ‘‘The Birth of a Nation.” 


Because Mae Marsh is getting back some - 


of her old-time wistful charm. She has also 
lost much unnecessary weight. To speak 
thus is neither feline nor fanciful, because 
Miss Marsh herself admits that she was, if 
anything, slightly inclined to embonpoint, 
and will take care rot to get that way again. 
When she attended a performance of “The 
Birth of a Nation’’—the revival at the Cap- 
itol Theater—she looked almost exactly like 
her old self. 

Just to make it seem more like old times, 
she’s going back with Griffith, to make a 
longer version of ‘Sands o’ Dee’’, which 
was a Griffith-Marsh opus back in Biograph 
days. She will also make her first stage 
appearance in the fall. 


EX BEACH is now an artistic associate 
of Chaplin, Pickford, and Fairbanks. 

He has, in other words, become a United 
Artist, whereas he was only an Eminent 
Author. 

The popular writer of those rugged, red- 
blooded stories will devote all of his time in 
the future to writing and directing for the 
screen. He may dash off a scenario for 
Charlie or Mary or Doug in his spare time. 


ORK was suspended for the afternoon 
in the Famous Players home office not 
long ago. 

Wally Reid was in town and dropped in at 
485 Fifth Avenue for a little visit. The 
secretaries and stenographers and clerks and 
office boys were just as thrilled over seeing 
the well-known Mr. Reid in the flesh as if 
they worked in an office devoted to the dis- 
tribution of jute instead of motion pictures. 

Just what is jute, anyway? Does any- 
body know? Page Mr. Edison. 


ISS DAGMAR GODOWSKY, until 

the other day, had only one claim to 
fame: she is the daughter of Leopold, the 
pianist. 

Now she is more widely known as the co- 
respondent in the divorce suit brought by 
Mrs. Frank Mayo against her husband, the 
Universal star. 

Miss Godowsky has been seen opposite 
Mr. Mayo in several pictures. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Being a Screen 


Idol’s Wife 


(Concluded from page 68) 


he saw the play eighteen times. His fre- 
quent attendance at the Vanderbilt Theater 
was a joke on Forty-Eighth Street. One 
theater manager, to whom he applied for a 
pass, said, ‘‘Conway Tearle, are you going 
to see anything but Irene? Don’t be untrue 
to your wife.” 

I saw him first in the audience when I 
was playing at Maxine Elliott’s theater. I 
saw him night after night for seven days. 
I asked, ‘‘ Who is the dark man who sits ina 
front seat on the right?” ‘“‘That is Con- 
way Tearle,’’ some one told me. The same 
evening a friend of mine said, ‘‘ Mr. Tearle 
wants to meet you. Do you mind?” 

I said I did not. The men brought him 
back through the alley. They were passing 
the window of my dressing room when the 
presentor looked up and saw me through the 
window. He performed the introduction 
at once. So that I first saw my husband 
through bars. I thought him the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen. 


o* * * * 


We three went out to supper that night. 
Three years later we were married. It has 
been a most happy marriage. 

When I went to Europe last winter with- 
out him there were rumors that we had 
separated. The truth is that he remained 
here to fulfill a contract. My Christmas 
present and ‘‘Welcome Home” was the 
ivory-tinted limousine that is waiting at 
the door. 

He is an ideal husband. He is an artist 
at saying pleasant things. He always deals 
in superlatives when he talks to and of me. 
I find it hard to return this. It isn’t easy 
for me to say extravagant things to any- 
one. Though I think I am the most fortu- 
nate of women to be his wife. 

I am jealous of no one in the world. For 
he is all mine. I am only jealous of his 
reputation as a man and an artist. That is 
why I serve the role of valet and conscience 
and memory. Because I want him to live 
up to his lithographs, I preside over his 
dressing. For the same reason I keep before 
him his continuous duty to be pleasant to 
fragments of his audience when they pass 
him in the flesh. - And I help him to remem- 
ber this duty. A screen idol’s wife should 
be a flesh and blood motto, ‘‘Lest we for- 
get.’’ Forno star may forget his world-wide 
audience. 

The adulation which the stage star re- 
ceives is impersonal. That of the motion 
picture star is personal. 

The woman in the stage star’s audience 
turns an eye or makes a slight motion of the 
fan, to tell her neighbor that they are in the 
presence of the luminary. The woman of the 
screen star’s audience says frankly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘““Oh! ‘Conway Tearle.’” It is a 
warm-hearted audience, this world circlin 
one. 


The mission of the screen star’s wife is to | 


guard him against becoming impatient with 
these attentions. To become so is fatal. 
As Mary Pickford sweetly said: ‘We are 
complimented by them.” 
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And, as the guests arrive, 
the subtle fragrance 


greets them 


Faint, and at first imperceptible—a 
fragrance—a new note of beauty— 
plays upon their senses. 


It is incense—the odor of welcome for 
thousands of years—which greets them 
and gives an unspoken welcome to the 
guests as they arrive. 


A clever device 
for hostesses to know 


American hostesses are discovering 
what Oriental hostesses have known 
always, that a delicate fragrance of 
burning incense gives a touch of dis- 
tinction to the most informal party 
—and a touch of remembrance 
which lives long in the memory 
of each guest. 


Vantine’s—the true 
Temple Incense 
Vantine’s Temple Incense 


is the incense with the true 
fragrance of the East—a 





ALL the sweet deli- 
cacy of Wistaria Blos- 
soms is imprisoned in 
Vantine’s Wistaria 

Toilet Water. to you as your first 


fragrance rich, subtle, delicate and 
softly Oriental. 


Which fragrance is most 
charming? 

While hostesses agree on Yantine’s 
Temple Incense, there is some debate 
as to the most charming fragrance. 
Some hostesses like the rich Oriental 
fullness of Sandalwood; others choose 
the sweetness of Wistaria, Rose or Vio- 
let, while still others prefer the clear 
and balmy fragrance of the Pine. 
Whichever you prefer, you can get it 
from your druggist or your gift 
shop. Practically every department 
store, too, offers it, so swift has been 
its spread throughout America. 


Try, tonight, the fragrance 
which appeals the most 
to you. Just name it on 
the coupon and for 25c 
we will be glad to send it 





acquaintance package. 











VANTINE’S Temple Incense is sold at druggists, 
department stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder and cones—in 3 packages—25c, 50¢ and 75¢ 





A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
64 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
I enclose 25c for the Introductory Pack- 
age of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Pine a 


Sandalwood 
Violet Wistaria 
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LEARN 
DRAFTING 


at home in spare time as you would in 
actual practice. Men and women in great 
demand for permanent positions as me- 
chanical draftsmen. Our comprehensive 
Home Study Course qualifies you to 
secure and hold one of these desirable positions. 
No previous training 1s necessary to come a 
peace, mechanical draftsman by our successful 
method of home instruction. We have hundreds of 
successful graduates now holding good positions. 


Earn $35to$100aWeek 


Many of our graduates have reached high a 
rapidly owing totheir practical training. The hey have 
secured excellent salaries at the start—as high as 
$2600 the first year. Usual pay of draftsmen is 
$35.00 to $100 a week. Advancement is rapid. 


Drawing Outfit Furnished 


We supply every student with a Drawing Outfit 
or use throughout the course. There is no extra 
charge for this and it becomes your personal 
property when you have completed the course. 


Help You Secure Position 


We are frequently able to place our Students in 
good positions sometimes before they complete 
the course. any concerns write us offering 
positions to our graduates. The demand for 
trained draftsmen is greater than the supply. The 
training we give enables students to secure posi- 
tions easily on completing the course. rite 


today for Free Book of particulars. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
ROY C,. CLAFLIN, President 
Dept. 1517 
14th and T Sts. Washington, D. C, 
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Acne or other unsightly erup- 
tions on face or body quickly 





banished by this new treatment. : 
P Don’t have enlarged pores oily or shiny * 

¥ skin. You can have a clear, soft, healthy, “ 
colorful skin by using 


Clear-Tone 


a wonderful soothing, healing, 

_— the skin aay. ually eneficial for women, 

children and men xcellent after-shaving lotion’ 

Soild on $1,000 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
FREE *: Send today for Free booklet 

. CLEAR-TONE SKIN. s 

Contains tN beauty information. 


THE CLEAR-TONE COMPANY 
561 Clear-Tone Bldg. Kansas City Mo. 








antiseptic lotion. 














Formerly Closely 
Guarded Secrets 
ow Yours! 
Find out how fortunes 
are made in Beauty 
Work. Cryingdemand 
everywhere for skilled 
Manicurists,Hair 
Dressers, Dyers, Mar- 


Secrets 
Beaut ti Parlors 


Revealed arias 


Expert in every branc ch in just a 
You can carn a splendid income 


cellers, Permanent- 


few weeks’ spare time at home. 
giving Beauty Treatments among your friends and neighbors, or 


start a Beauty Parlor. k 
Write NOW for Free MWlustrated Booklet. 
Free Book. See how easy it is to become a Beauty Spe- 


cialist and make big money with our help. Money-Back guarantee. 
ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 28, 1548 Belmont Ave., Chicago 


Originators of the famous Oriental Preparations. 
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A Bad Actor from Bildad 








(Continued from page 47) 


“Chuck,” said Hood, on whimsical im- 
pulse. 

“Yes, sir.” Hood swung into his saddle. 
“Well, so long, Mister Chuck. Hope 
sometime I see you later.” 

| ‘*Good luck, Bill!’ the man replied. He 
rode away, without once looking back. He 


was uncomfortably afraid, if he did, that 
perhaps the youngster wouldn’t be keeping 
a stiff upper lip. He passed the waterhole, 
went on up the valley to where the trail 
turned, into the little pass that marked the 
end of Flint Canon, and out toward the 
south—the railroad—the call of the cities. 

“Mister Chuck!” he mused. ‘Sounded 
funny, didn’t it?” 

Queer that he had given the kid that old 
nickname, when Brown or Smith would 
have done as well. Why had he? Nobody 
had called him ‘‘Chuck”’ since he left home. 
Back there, most of them hadn’t. His 
father had called him “ Jackie’’ when he 
was little, and his mother had said ‘‘Son”’ 
usually, as long as she lived; it was only 
Buddie that had always called him ‘‘Chuck.” 
It dated back to a day when the little fellow 
couldn’t make his tongue say “‘Jack.”’ 

And Buddie, while time had been sliding 
along for good and bad, he hadn’t seen for 
eight years. Buddie would be eighteen, 
now. His hair would bea whole lot darker; 
yellow hair like that never holds its tint 
into manhood. Hood wondered if the boy 
would be glad to see him, now. He had 
cried when his father opened the door and 
roared that John was to go through it and 
that his shadow was never to darken his 
threshold again. More than half right, too, 
the old man had been, although, if he hadn’t 
been so harsh, so puritanically strict, per- 
haps Nobody had cared much what 
happened except Buddie. 

Well, that was all right. John’s way 
hadn’t been like that of the rest of the 
family up there in the Panhandle and across 
in the Territory. One of the things his 
father had said, that last night, was that he 
wasn’t going to have him around leading 
Buddie into sin. As if he wouldn’t have 
protected Buddie from everything! That 
innocent face, that mop of yellow hair 

Suppose Sheriff Sam Wingate of McKinley 
didn’t happen to think of Flint Canon when 
he set out to look for Bill. Suppose, if he 
did, he thought it an improbable place and 
looked almost everywhere else first, and 
didn’t get there until tomorrow. Some- 
body else would come by, of course. That 
is, somebody else ought to, but this was not 
an often used trail; there must be days on 
end when not a living human happened to 
want to pass that waterhole. Suppose the 
injury—it looked like a simple sprain, but 
things could be wrong that only a doctor 
could determine—needed extra prompt 
attention. Without treatment for a day, 
what layman could swear there mightn’t be 
some sort of blood-poisoning set in, or some- 
thing? There were rattlers in that valley 
it was a big one that had scared his Soule. 
Suppose a rattler— 

Hood exclaimed disgustedly, and drew 
the little red horse to a stop. 

Carefully he looked about him until his 
eyes rested upon a stone of peculiar con- 
figuration, three paces from the base of a 
slope that had a little twisted tree at the 
top of it. He guided the horse to the spot, 
slipped off, bridle over his arm, detached 
the package of money from its place against 
the saddle, and hid it beneath the rock. 

“I’m a fool, li'l’ red hawse,”’ he confided, 
as he resumed his place in the saddle. 
With which explanation he turned the 
animal’s head to the northward and urged 
him into a canter along the trail over which 
they had just come. 
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The boy, as he came into sight, dashed a 
swift hand against his cheekbones; Hood 
identified the gesture with a poignant little 
stab of self-condemnation; why had he 
thought he could callously ride to safety 
and leave a child to loneliness and fear? 
There was nothing of commiseration in his 
face or voice, however, as he approached. 

“‘T reckon maybe we'd better try to make 
McKinley,” he said, merely. “Figure it 
won’t do my business no harm to wait.” 
Little Red Horse stopped as he spoke and 
he alighted. ‘‘Thing is, now, to dope out 
how you're going to ride easiest.” 

Bill Wingate swallowed hard, hesitated, 
then bravely said the proper thing: 

“T wouldn’t want to put you out none.” 

“None whatever. I won’t take you 
plumb to McKinley; just ride down that- 
away until we meet somebody, and then I'll 
turn you over to them. It’s going to hurt 
some, riding.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ agreed the boy, “‘I expect so. 
But I won’t holler. Last night when it was 
cold, and I couldn’t seem to get comfort- 
able, and she ached like thunder, I didn’t 
holler—much.”’ He sighed regretfully. ‘I 
expect my father, when he was a boy, 
wouldn’t have hollered a-tall.”’ 

Hood was making saddle adjustments 
“We'll start in riding you behind me,” he 
said. “If that don’t work satisfactory, you 
go in the saddle and I'll hoof it awhile 
alongside.” 

Bill was observing the little red horse 
critically. ‘‘Don’t look very tired,” he re- 
marked, always striving for casualness. 
“‘Can carry double, I s’pose, if we don’t 
hurry too much. Although I’m right heavy 
for my age.”” It struck him suddenly that 
the man might think he wanted to occupy 
the saddle and make him walk—which 
wasn’t what he had in mind at all—and he 
hastened to say: 

“But I don’t guess I’m too heavy. 
You'll have to give me a little boost; I don’t 
believe I could get up alone; but after I’m 
up I won’t make no trouble.” 

“Getting you up’ll be one of the easiest 
things we do.’”” Hood was speaking and 
acting with the same matter-of-fact casual- 
ness as the boy. ‘I’m going to put you 
up on this tall rock, here, and li’l red hawse 
—he’s plumb gentle—will edge around 
there and stand while we get you forked on 
proper, and then all you got to do is to hold 
on to me. Take a good drink of water 
first; it’ll be some dusty and you'll be using 
both hands.” 

Not without moments when the tears 
refused to stay out of Bill’s eyes—although 
the man never happened to be looking into 
his face at such times—they accomplished 
the double mount, Little Red Horse sensing 
emergency and living up to his reputation 
for gentleness. Behind him, as the animal 
began to pick its way toward the northern 
mouth of the valley, Hood heard Bill 
breathing hard, through clenched teeth. 
There was nothing he could do to make the 
tortured ankle more comfortable; he talked 
to take the boy’s mind away from it. 

“Go to school?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. And I’m way up in the Fourth 
Reader.” He felt a necessity for making it 
honestly clear that the McKinley public 
school did not inevitably advance boys of 
eight or nine so incredibly far. ‘My 
father, he helps with my studying. I can 
do long division.” 

“Mother?” 

“T ain’t got no mother. 
I was a little boy.” 

The next question was unpremeditated: 
“Where'd you get that head o’ hair?”’ 

‘‘My father,” was the proud response. 
“His hair isn’t like it at all, now, but when 


She died when 











A Bad Actor from Bildad 


(Continued) 


he wasa kid like me he says it was just about 
the same kind o’ yeller.”” That his pride 
was not in the present shade of his tumbled 
locks was evidenced by his next remark: 
““Maybe, when I grow up, I'll look like 
him.” 

“Pretty good father, I reckon.” 

“Well,”’ explained Bill,-in fairness to 
other boys whose fathers were different, 
“there ain’t only him and me in our family, 
you know.”’ 

Over the brow of a rolling foothill they 
caught their first glimpse of McKinley, a 
little scattered, dusty village of low frame 
houses. “It’s just about four miles from 
here,” Bill said. ‘And we ain’t met any- 
body yet. If I’d stayed back there they 
wouldn’t’a’ got there by noon, would they?’ 

Hood did not reply. There was an 
anxiety in his eyes that the boy, behind 
him, could not see. He could never go 
into the town. Yet unless they met some- 
one before they came to its farthest outpost, 
he must enter it. And not enough strangers 
passed through McKinley for his presence 
not to be commented upon and his appear- 
ance described, especially with such an 
errand bringing them there. He ought to 
set the boy down somewhere, now, and turn 
back; Little Red Horse would be hard put 
to it, at best, to reach Big Springs, and that 
earliest train would soon be gone. He 
would be fortunate indeed to make the later 
one. 

Once he half turned his head to tell the 
boy he planned not to go much farther. 

As he did, Bill spoke: 

“Gee, I bet a bed won't feel so rotten! 
And I reckon maybe the doctor’ll be able 
to get her not to aching almost right off. 
Do you think he will, Mister Chuck?” 

“In almost no time,’’ Hood told him, 
looking forward across the horse’s ears. 
They plodded on. Ten minutes later a man 
on horseback came into sight, alone. 

““Somebody coming,’’ remarked Hood. 
The boy craned his neck to look around him. 
He shouted with delight: “That’s my 
father!”’ 

Hood saw even at that distance that the 
sheriff was on a fresh horse. Hood lifted a 
hand and waved it; he turned for a moment 
at right angles across the trail so the ap- 
proaching man could see that there was a 
second figure on Little Red Horse’s pack. 
The reaction was instantaneous. Sheriff 
Wingate lifted his arms; seemed to life his 
horse. The animal, a handsome roan, came 
thundering. 

_ Wingate was out of the saddle while still 
the roan was sliding to a stop. 

“He’s all right,’’ Hood assured him 
cheerily. ‘Nothing but a little twist to 
his ankle that fixed him so he couldn’t 
walk. No bones broken a-tall.” 

“That cussed new hawse done throwed 
me,” Bill confessed. He was still striving 
for casualness, but now his lips were quiver- 
ing beyond any possibility of concealment. 
As the sheriff, still unspeaking, strode 
quickly to the side of the little red horse, 
his arms outstretched, his eyes eloquent, 
his face twitching as few men had ever seen 
it twitch, the boy forgot he had to act like 
aman. “Daddy!” he cried. “It was an 
awful long night!”’ and buried his face on 
the big square shoulder as his father lifted 
him carefully from his seat. 

It was several moments later, when the 
sheriff had satisfied himself the boy was 
neither badly hurt nor seriously exhausted, 
that he turned for the first time to Hood, 
who had remained in the saddle, watchful. 

“I’m shorely grateful to you, stranger—"’ 
he began, and Bill interrupted: 

' “His name is Mister Chuck. He come 
through Flint Canon, there, and he had 
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a too! 


How refined women 
do detest unwanted 
hair-growth! And 
how daintiness revolts 
at the unsavory dis- 
tress of arm-pit per- 
spiration! Yet how 
easily, how surely, 
progressive women 
now go wholly free 
from both vexations, 
simply by using Neet! 





Neet 


Depilatory 


Non-Irritant 








Ready for instant use to 
remove unwanted hair. 
Simply coat the surface 
with this fragrant cream, 
leave it a while, and 
rinse away the hair with 
clear water. The skin 
will feel refreshed, and 
show white and soft. 
Regular size, 50c. Large 
size (3 times the quan- 
tity) $1. In Canada, 65c¢ 
and $1.25. 


Neet 


Anti-Perspirant 
Stainless 


Suppresses annoying odors 
and healthily averts undue 
perspiration. Colorless, 
cannot stain 
and makes 
dress-shields 
needless. Regu- 
lar size, 50c. In 
Canada, 65c. 
See free trial 
offer in coupon 
to Photoplay 
readers. 





LeecaerT 





‘*Neet’’ is the magic word for the two perfect means 
to gain delightful personal elegance. Neet Depilatory— 
that pleasant cream to remove unsightly hair, quickly, 
harmlessly; and Neet Anti-Perspirant—the stainless 
lotion to keep the underarms cool and sweet. Each 
completes the other’s service to the woman of refine- 
ment. Each is absolutely reliable and wholly harmless. 
And with both, women attain the new perfect personal 
hygiene! 


Neet Depilatory Removes Hair 


Neet Depilatory, the hair-remover, comes to you ready 
for instant use, without mussy mixing. It is a fragrant, 
velvety cream, which you use as often as necessary 
without the least hurt to your delicate skin. 


Coat the hair-blemished surface with this bland cream. 
Let it be a few minutes. Then rinse it off with fresh 
water—and the hair vanishes! The skin shows white 
as milk—soft and smooth as a rose-leaf! 


Then This, For Complete Clean-ness 


Hair-growth in the arm-pit excites the sweat-glands clustered there. 
Undue perspiration results!—every woman knows how it harasses. 
But get rid of that hair-growth with Neet Cream, and thereafter— 


Simply apply Neet Anti-Perspirant, regularly, for perfect cleanliness, 

se it to keep your underarm dry, cool and sweet. Rely on it to 
avert all odor, to suppress excessive perspiration, and never to stain 
the filmiest garment. Merely follow directions. 


Neet Hygiene Will Delight You! 


Make your Neet treatment an invariable rite of your toilet, and you 
will rejoice in the ease and comfort these scientific toilet-essentials 
give you. Neet Depilatory—to free you from unwanted hair safely 
and speedily; Neet Anti-Perspirant—to keep your person sweet and 
refreshed. Both harmless; both certain— 


No wonder women hail Neet as a delightful miracle ! 


Neet preparations are on sale at most first-rate Toilet Counters. If 
you do not find them at your favorite place, you may order by mail 
direct, with the coupon below. The package will come in a plain 
wrapper, postage paid. 


Special Offer 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 
659 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
With this is 25 cents to cover cost of preparing 
and mailing me a liberal demonstration package 
of both Neet Depilatory and Neet Anti- 

Perspirant. 

PE atte ws noise ndeagns waenmamans 
PE iisvavetsinessevessseonen 
ee eee 
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Get Neet at your favorite 
counter, or, if .0u wish 
to first convince yourself, 
mail the coupon forliberal 
size trial sam ;le of each. 
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Aspirin 


Always say ““Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name ‘“‘Bayer”’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 


facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac:d, 
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Face Power 


When Grandmother was a girl, she 
powdered her nose and the dimple in 
her chin with Lablache. Through all 
these years, it has remained steadfast- 
ly the same pure 
powder for the 
complexion. Sold 














to-day in the same 
old fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, Tic, a box 
ot druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
l0e. for a sample bor. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept, 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 






















An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 


dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R, L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Bad Actor from Bildad 


(Concluded) 


business off beyond thataway, but he put 
it off to bring me home. He didn’t come 
through McKinley, so he didn’t know about 
my being lost.”’ 

‘“‘We've been hunting ever since dark 
last night,’’ Wingate said. ‘But nobody’d 
seen him leave, and we hadn’t got to search- 
ing in this direction until I just got a fresh 
hawse and came out. There’s parties out 
in pretty much every other direction. 
Some of my deputies handling ’em.”” He 
explained: ‘I’m sheriff.” 

“Yes, suh,’’ Hood said. 
me.” 

The little red horse hitched around 
uneasily, and Wingate for the first time 
observed that Hood was wearing a holstered 
pistol. It is contrary to law in Texas to 
carry a pistol, either concealed or otherwise, 
without a permit, and permits do not run 
in other counties than those in which they 
are issued. The sheriff is cognizant of all 
those in his jurisdiction who have the right 
to goarmed. While he was hesitating, won- 
dering if he could successfully seem not to 
be aware of a violation of one of his most 
strictly enforced laws, he realized that 
Hood's right hand had not moved for 
moments—and that it rested, back forward, 
fingers bent, within two or three inches of 
the pistol butt. His eyes lifted quickly to 
Hood's face, rested there searchingly, and 
Hood saw in them the light of identification. 

There ensued a brief, tense period of 
silence. Then the sheriff said: 

“I’m right sorry, but we’re pretty strong 
in this county on the pistol-totin’ law. I’m 
afraid I'll have to ask you to let me have 
that gun.” 

Hocd did not move. 
sheriff's squarely. 

“I’m hoping, suh,” he said after a second, 
“that you put the little feller out of range 
before you come to take it.” He smiled 
thinly. ‘‘Unless you'd feel safer to have 


“So Bill told 


His eyes met the 


| me handicapped.” 





‘I don’t have to have no boy for a shield,” 
Wingate retorted hotly, and Hood replied, 
still smiling: ‘“‘That’s good. For two 
reasons.” 

Wingate bit his lip. This was defiance, 
and a self-respecting sheriff could be ex- 
pected to do one thing, yet he hesitated. 

“For the moment | ain’t going to start 
anything,’ he declared himself. ‘‘ You'll 
get due notice, and there won't be anything 
to interfere. That is, if you’re agreeable to 
letting the cards lay that way, temporary.” 

Hood nodded and let his pistol hand relax. 
“‘Suits me,” he said. ‘ You've got a reputa- 
tion, among other things, for keeping your 
word.” 

“You've got some reputation of your 
own,’’ Wingate replied, ‘according to what 
the sheriff at Bildad telephoned last night. 
Two little killings, ain’t it? One in South 
Texas and one in Arizona. Sheriff said get 
you to going and you shore was a bad actor. 
How’d you come to be up there in Flint 
Canon? Did you make Devil’s Slide in the 
night?” 

‘Where is Devil's Slide?’’ Hood asked. 

“And the money. Ninety-five hundred, 
they tell me. You must have cached it.” 

“What money?” 

“Cached it after you come across Bill, I 
reckon.”’ 

‘| don’t know what money you're talking 
about,’’ Hood said, with no attempt to be 
convincing, ‘but you can let it go at that.” 

“And you was heading for Big Springs.” 





The sheriff's frown deepened. ‘You'd 
have made the eleven o'clock.” 

Hood affected lightness. 

““There’s other trains.”’ 

“But you ain’t going to be do 


you think I’m the kind of a man to let you 
go, just because Bill here r 
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Hood interrupted him. ‘Not for that 
reason whatever,” he said. ‘But as to 
whether you're the man to let me go, that 
remains to be seen. You can walk away 
twenty, thirty feet from Bill there, and tell 
me when you're ready. Whatever we do, 
let’s do it. Time's flying.” 

Bill had been scowling in an effort to 
follow this cryptic conversation. The last 
two exchanges had at last straightened it 
out in his mind that some unexplained 
reason existed why his father and the 
stranger should fight. Not for a second did 
any apprehension for his father enter his 
head; his thoughts were all of the con- 
sequences to the other. 

“Daddy,” he said. ‘‘ Mister Chuck done 
give me his sandwiches—and all his water. 
He could ’a left me alongside the waterhole, 
but I'd ‘a’ been laying out in the sun and 
prob’ly it’d hurt to move around to get a 
drink, so he left the canteen. That was 
when he went off south, before he figured 
his business would let him bring me home.” 

“Yes, son,’’ Wingate said softly. 

He glowered unhappily at Hood, who no 
longer smiled. ‘‘You see, I’m one of the 
kind,”’ he told him, as though there had 
been a question asked which needed answer, 
“that takes his oath of office sort of serious.” 

“I'd figure so from knowing Bill,’’ Hood 
replied soberly. ‘‘Kind o’ tough, sheriff— 
but I’m aiming not to be took.” 

“If I hadn’t been able to hold on behind, 
he was going to walk,”’ the boy put in. 

‘““Nonsense!’’ Hood scoffed. ‘I knew you 
wouldn’t let me. You’re some man, Bill.’ 

“There ain’t but one thing to do,” 
snapped the sheriff. ‘If you hadn’t picked 
Bill up, how far would you have got by 
now?” 

“About to the Big Springs tank.” 

“‘That’s six hours’ ride from here—with 
a fresh hawse. Get down.” 

Hood, puzzled, made no motion. 

“That hawse of yours is plumb done up,” 
the sheriff urged, irritably. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
get you to Big Springs in all day. He'sa 
good hawse, when he ain’t tired; I can see 
that. It’s a fair trade. Take the roan.” 

““You’re going to let me make it?”’ 

“I’m going to let you start to make it,” 
Wingate amended. ‘You can do as you 
please, but if 1 was you I wouldn’t take no 
train, because there’ll be telegrams. I'd 
keep on going and try to make the border. 
You'll be at Flint Canyon by twelve o'clock, 
you'll have the payroll money in no time 
after, and you'll hit the railroad at Big 
Springs at four o’clock, say.”’ He dug into 
a pocket and produced a package. ‘Here's 
some sandwiches. You've got water in 
your canteen, haven’t you? I'll say much 
obliged for Bill and me. Get to going!” 

“If we ever meet again——’”’ Hood began, 
and the sheriff broke in on him sharply: 

“We'll meet again some time tomorrow, 
unless you have better luck than I’m hoping 
you have. I’m going to get Bill fixed up, 
now. At four o'clock this evening, about 
the time you're coming in sight of the rail- 
road if you ride fast—with a long ways yet 
to go before you come to the border—I’m 
leaving here after you with the blamedst 
posse of hard riders youever saw. And I’m 
advising, | ain’t aiming to let you get away 
from me twice.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Hood, gravely, 
and swung to the ground. He shifted his 
saddle to the roan and threw his leg over it. 

“So long, Bill!” he called to the wide- 
eyed boy, as the animal's head turned to the 
south. ‘Did anybody ever tell you your 
father was some man?” His eyes crinkled. 

I don’t know, if anybody crowded me for 
my opinion, but what I would go so far as 
to say he’s as much of a man as what you 
are. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 86) 


a HAT’S the matter with your watch, 

son?’”’ Will Rogers inquired of his 

son Jimmy, who was shaking his wrist 
watch with more energy than discretion. 

“Nothing the matter with it,’’ said young 
Rogers, ‘‘It’s just lost its tick, that’s all.” 


“Tt ADY DUFF-COOPER: a new photo- 

graph showing the famous Rutland 
pearls.” Or ‘‘Lady Cooper, the former Lady 
Diana Manners, now a J. Stuart Blackton 
Film Star, Registering Grief.” 

When one sees all these press appearances 
of the English noblewoman one wonders 
when she gets time to make motion pictures. 
Undoubtedly she is making them, because 
we have also read stories about her camp- 
chair—you know all movie stars have camp- 
chairs with their names printed on them, 
and even if she isa Lady, Diana had to have 
one, too. 

That settles it, doesn’t it? My word, yes! 


LONG about the first of June, every- 

body was talking about the expected 
heir in the Pickford-Fairbanks home in 
Beverly Hills, in September. 

The Los Angeles newspapers first printed 
the story that a visit from the stork was an- 
ticipated by the famous Fairbanks’, and the 
report spread to every corner of the country 
like wildfire. And then— 

Mary Pickford denied the report and said 
that she would not be working in “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” if it were true. She ex- 
pected to be busy on this new picture until 
the first of September. 

When seen at her Hollywood studio, Miss 





Pickford was making dual exposure scenes, 


appearing as Little Lord Fauntleroy and! 


also as Dearie, his mother. She was wearing 


the traditional Little Lord Fauntleroy cos- | 


tume of velvet knickers and blouse and lace 
collar and she looked more slender and 
childlike than ever in this garb. While the 
published report claimed to have come from 
a close friend of Miss Pickford, her friends 


today said they were certain no such event | 
need be expected at least until after the | 


divorce action now pending in Nevada—in | 
which the state of Nevada will attempt to 
prove that Mary Pickford’s divorce from 
Owen Moore was not legal—is settled. 


ILLIAN GISH is going into the “‘legiti- 
mate’’ drama next season. 

She will not star on Broadway—oh, no, 
nothing so plebeian as that—but will be the 
associate of Arnold Daly in Mr. Daly’s con- 
templated repertoire at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater, down in the more or less artis- 
tic section of Manhattan. They will do 
“Candida” by Shaw, among other plays. | 


—. Frederick is said to have made | 
up her mind to come back to Broadway, 
although it doesn’t seem probable that she 
will give up a $7500 a week contract with 
Robertson-Cole to do so. And have you 
heard that Polly may become Mrs. Willard 
Mack again? It is, at any rate, among the 
possibilities—providing Mr. Mack proves 
that he can devote himself seriously and 
earnestly to his art to the exclusion of all 
diversions. | 


ILDRED HARRIS, who has done} 
some real acting—according to rumor | 
—aided by Cecil deMille and a very become | 
ing blonde wig, will go into vaudeville. | 


OROTHY GISH is seriously considere 
ing a season in stock as the co-star of 

her young husband, James Rennie. 
Incidentally, it is said that the high 
salaries formerly demanded and received by 
cinema celebrities for flies into the legiti- 
mate, have been considerably reduced. So 
that the aforementioned artists are probably 

in it for Art’s sake. Probably! 
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To dash to the beach or golf links in the Haynes Special 
Speedster; to sit behind its wheel on the road to the 
houseparty or country club function; to feel its exuberant » 

. power in the drive to fill a business engagement — these bs 
are experiences which create the mood for full enjoyment 
and confident accomplishment at the destination. This = 
year finds the Haynes Special Speedster still more a car Ge 
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for the man or woman who loves life and action. = 
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—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
/ able. No one sees them. Write 
/ meand I will tell pe [oe 
story, how I got deaf and how 

Imake you hear. Address ey Roe” 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co.(Inc.) 

50 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of 
anything but new sheep’s wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and 
ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every color guaran- 
teed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean 
it, then scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and 
dry it in the sun. 


Biltmore industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. 
W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore estate, where they were 
operated until 1917, when they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, 
the finest resort hotel in the world. We have 
received two gold and one silver medals. We 
make one hundred and fifty patterns and colors. 


We weave over a thousand yards a week and are 
hardly able to fill our orders at that. 


Single widths, seven to eight yards to a coat suit. 
Summer weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 
$3.50. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.50. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on re- 
quest. Please do not put us to this expense unless 
you are seriously considering our homespun. 

Biltmore homespuns are worn by some of the 
wealthiest men and women in the United States. 


BILTMORE INDUSTRIES 


Established 1901 
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Packed in Dainty Blue 
Containing One Net ~ for 15¢ 
Containing Two Nets~for 254 

Containing Four Nets - for 50+ 
At all Good Stores 
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STENOGRAPHER 


& A Profession That Pays! 


Stenography offers a real busi- 
ness career—associated with big 
men andbiginterests. A chance 
toearngoodmoneyrightfrom 
the start and toadvance 
to a high-priced 
private secre - 

» ship and even 
higher positions. 
Many of our suc- 
cessful men and 
> = women executives 
ss got their start io 
etenogra 
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Learn the “‘New Way’? at Home! 
Always a big demand for the gomporsat stenographer! Ex- 
perts earn to$i0aweek. TheTulloss**New Way” makes 
pees expert—one who can start right in ata -— salary. 

plete course in Shorthand and Typewriting. New prin- 
ciples insure exceptional speed and accuracy! Youcan write 
shorthand the “New Way’’ 125 to 150 words a minute! 
You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute the ‘‘New 
Way!”’ And with this speed foes, Accuracy and Ease of 
Operation, No fatigue as with “‘old’’ way. Remarkable 
methods and remarkable results, 


No Previous Experience Required 
You learn faster the Tulloss “‘New Way.”’ No previous 
stenographic schooling necessary. Train during your spare 
time—after work or after school, Only about half the 
usual cost—yet you become a farmore efficient stenographer 
worth more money than the average, right from the start. 
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FREE BOOK 


Write bry A 















ua 
rivate secretaries. Book mail 
free with full particulars of the 
Way’’ Course in Stenography. Write 
° do. Act now 


Dye ATHE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
una 838 College Hill - Springfield, Ohio 


“Don’t Shout” 


“*L hear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 












‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjast it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded) 


CCORDING to newspaper reports, 

Mrs. Anne Stillman, whom James 

A. Stillman, New York banker, has been 

suing for divorce in one of the most sensa- 

tional cases ever brought in American 

courts, has been offered $100,000 to be a 
film star. 

On the advice of her new attorneys, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, Mrs. Stillman 
has declined the offer. 

But it is only a case in point. 

Whenever the heroine of a scandal or 
murder is given wide newspaper publicity, 
immediately stories are circulated that she 
has gone into the movies, or has had offers 
to go into the movies. In some cases, the 
actual attempt has been made. Andalways 
it has failed. In others, the entire report has 
been fiction. But the result isthe same. It 
prejudices the decent, sane majority against 
the films. 

The admirable stand taken by influential 
California film men against the film debut 
of a self-confessed murderess deserves wide 
support and emulation. It is to be noted 
| that the woman’s screen debut has been 
| indefinitely postponed. 

} 











NE of the most unforgettable of 

all Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales 
has reached the screen. ‘Without Ben- 
efit of Clergy’”’ has been produced by 
Pathe, with Mr. Kipling’s aid. 

The famous writer could not leave 
England to assist in the filming of his 
story; sO a scenario expert went abroad 
| to instruct Kipling in the technique of 
| the screen. When he arrived, he found 
that Mr. Kipling had already completely 
mastered the essentials of scenario tech- 
nique by studying a script. Kipling’s 
|ideas were all set down in the scenario, 
and his own sketches of the streets of the 
Indian village, and the costumes of the 
characters, were faithfully followed to 
the smallest detail, when—in California 
—James Young later took up the actual 
work of directing ‘‘Without Benefit of 
Clergy.” Thomas Holding plays the 
Englishman and Virginia Faire A meera. 
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UDOLPH VALENTINO’S domestic 
affairs are being aired in a Los Angeles 
court. 

“Rudy’s” wife has brought suit for di- 
vorce against the ex-tango dancer and 
present leading man. Mrs. Valentino— 
who was Jane Acker, an actress—says Rudy 
was a nice boy until he went to New York 
to appear at the Broadway showing of 
“The Four Horsemen,” in which he plays a 
leading role. When he returned to Califor- 
nia he was a different man, she says. Broad- 
way, in short, has spoiled him; and Mrs. 
Valentino wants a decree of divorce, and 
temporary alimony, and everything like 
that. 


just about the same time that Jack Gil- 
bert’s engagement to Leatrice Joy was 
confirmed by both young persons, Jack was 
made a star by Fox. 

Young Mr. Gilbert has been a scenario 
writer, assistant director, full-fledged direc- 
tor, film cutter, and actor. He has served 
Maurice Tourneur in all five capacities. 

His fiancee will be chiefly remembered for 
her work in “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 








| 
| 





Top picture, the two princi- 
pals, Thomas Holding and 
Virginia Faire, ina scene from 
Above, a vil- 


lage scene in the making. 


the photoplay. 
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A Daughter of the 
Vikings 
(Continued from page 41) 


the most delicious little accent—just suffi- 
cient to make her voice distinctive. 

I don’t know just what her affect upon 
men may be. To me, she has absolutely 
none of this cultivated and advertised “‘sex- 
appeal.’’ She is—even though I think she 
must be all of twenty-five by now—still 
more the girl than the woman. 

But dog-gone it, if Ann Forrest is a friend 
of yours, you know you’ve got one friend 
you can count on to go to the bat for you 
any old time at all. 

As so often happens, while her strong 
point on the screen is pathos—never will I 
forget the moment in ‘‘The Prince Chap” 
when, as the dirty little slavey, she brought 
up her home-made doll for the Christmas 
tree—while she can today, I believe, ex- 
press pathos on the screen more effectively 
than any other actress, the strongest point 
of her character off the screen is humor. 

When she was recently in the hospital in 
Los Angeles for a couple of weeks, she kept 
the entire floor in gales of laughter all the 
time. In fact, she had such a good time, 
that the doctor became 





much concerned 


for fear she wouldn’t give herself a chance | 


to get strong again. 

“I have never heard anybody laugh so 
much,” he said to the nurse. 

But you see, Ann Forrest has the “‘ 
standing heart.” 

Her soul—if you will excuse this simile— 
is turned outward to the world. And its 
windows are always open. 

She comes of course from a country where 
the women have developed fortitude, cour- 
age, good cheer, strength and understanding. 

I can never remember the name of the 
little island off the coast of Denmark where 
she was born. But it is a small, difficult 
country, where little Ann grew almost to 
womanhood. 
women who knew life early, who are forced 
to look within themselves for happiness, 
who generally experience the widest range 
of emotions, both happy and sorrowful. 

She came to America only some ten years 
ago. I knew her first when she was playing 
small bits on the old Triangle lot—a happy, 
hard-working, carefree little thing, always 
in for a good time, always ready to work 
herself to a shadow. She has worked hard 
for her success. And she will work hard to 
maintain it. 

It’s funny, but until this moment I never 
thought very much about Ann Forrest’s 
looks, one way or the other. As I stop to 
analyse it, the only beautiful thing about 
her is her eyes. They really are wonderful. 
It is their expression more than their color 


under- 





There she developed among | 


cr size or shape that fastens itself upon you. | 


Ann is now playing a long term contract | 


with Famous Players-Lasky. Her most 
recent success was “‘The Faith-Healer” and 
she has just completed a difficult emotional 
role in ““The Money Master,” a Sir Gilbert 
Parker story starring James Kirkwood. 

It was Cecil de Mille who first attached to 
her the name, “‘A Daughter of the Vikings.” 

It is not only that she has the Norse fair- 
ness of skin, the sun-yellow hair, the strongly 
marked features. But there is about her 
whole make-up some thing indomitable. 
You can easily imagine her starting out 
across uncharted seas, unafraid and fired by 
the enthusiasm of imagination. 


Yes, Why? 


F the city has the right to censor moving 
pictures before being shown, why not 
have a board to examine the traveling 
“legit’’ shows before allowing the public to 
see them? —Portland (Ore.) Journal. 
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The Finest Mandolin 
We Know How to Build 


This—the Lyon & Healy “Own Make” —is one of the greatest 
triumphs in our 50 years of musical instrument construction. 


Built like a rare old violin—tops and backs shaped with 
minutest accuracy — fingerboards fretted true to scale to the 
thousandth of an inch—it is amandolin masterpiece of wondrous 
tone and infinite beauty. 
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The Best of 
Them All” 
Says 
Dorothy Gish 





To possess it is an inspiration — to 















play it is to know the glory of acoustic perfection. Ask your 
dealer to show you 
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MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 


in your spare time writing show cards. 


Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. No canvassing or soliciting, we teach 





you how, sell your work and pay you cash 
each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets, TORONTO, CANADA 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Pant gp book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “‘its Cause and ——. 6 5. veils how [ 
cured myself after stammering Bogua 
365/ Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ile oC. ‘ledhseaselin’ 








Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


Fescinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
‘of PHOTOGRAPAY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
134 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Day or night classes. 3 months’ course complete instruction in 
jeneral Photography and Motion Pictures operating standard 

= Sapest | =" uctors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
ew York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 

elphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 




















| “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano wituout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept.54 Chicago, Ill, 




















BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON 


, UL 
| Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 














714% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 
SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months’ 


credit on any article selected from the SWEET 

catalog. No money in advance. Shipment 

made for your examination. First payment 

to be made only after you have convinced 

yourself 1) SWEET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what y« 

wish return at our expense. 

Any diamond bought 

of us maybe returned 

for exchange at an 

increased value of 

-. 744% more than you 


paid. 
NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
EVERY TRANSACTION CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice to your- 
Maself and your dollars unless 
you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, LeatherGoods, etc. 
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7Fine Diamonds, set 
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ReduceYourFlesh 


Uxactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 
ReducingRubberGarments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire bod 
any part. Endorsed by Sood 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


r. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reds, nop 00 a a Av., N.Y. (anes Stee.) 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 
hy continue to °o 
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Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. a 
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may obtain our Standard Course for 

Your inquiry will be kept confidential. Home Study 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 


Adelaide St., Detroit Mich. 
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Hello, Mabel! 


(Continued from page 25) 


And now—this superlative, rejuvenated, 
curved and sparkling Mabel. 

“How did you do it?” I asked her a few 
days later. 

We were curled on a big, soft divan before 
|a snapping wood fire that wiped away all 
memory of the cold, drizzle without. 

“I don’t know,” said Mabel, smiling. 

The same old Mabel. Inarticulate and 
shy about herself, in spite of her fun and 
frankness. 

But gradually, as the flames died into a 
glowing mass, and the silent maid drew the 
curtains and lighted a dim lamp or two, 
she unconsciously drew for me the startling 
outlines of a picture which, with the assist- 
ance of history, I could fill in for myself. 

Strangely enough, too, we talked mostly 
about books. Stephen Leacock—her favor- 
ite, speaking somehow of the same desire 
for comedy and frivolity shown by the boys 
home from the front; the new Russians, 
from whom she shuddered away as a person 
does who has seen reality and tragedy 
enough in life itself; Knut Hamsen, whom 
she surprisingly, tenderly understood; 
Ibanez, to whose indirectness she could not 
respond, 

Reading between the lines, it brought me 
an understanding of Mabel Normand’s 
come-back. 

Because it 7s a come-back. 

One word—her creed, her ideal, her 
philosophy—sums up the method, the rea- 
son and the reward. 

Courage. 

How Mabel Normand adores courage: 
It is to her the supreme characteristic. 
Almost breathlessly she says of this woman 
—of that book-character—of such and such 
a hero, “What courage! What courage!” 

It is her highest praise. 

She has had to learn courage—the spark- 
ling, vivid, sixteen-year-old butterfly. 

The story of Mabel Normand’s life—such 
a short life to have packed so much between 
its covers—is almost as well known as that 
of Mary Pickford. 

In a world that watched with intensity 
every movement of the early motion picture 
stars, it was not possible that Mabel Nor- 
man should live without an audience. 
| To the motion picture people themselves 
and to a large part of the motion picture 
public, Mabel Normand’s history is well 
known. 

They know of her comet-like rise from 
complete obscurity to fame and fortune. 
They know of the adulation and riches 
and opportunities heaped instantaneously 
into the lap of this pretty, excitable, 
impulsive, big-hearted kid, who stood 
against this onslaught with very little either 
of education or tradition to help her. 

The kindliest mortal I have ever known. 





I have seen her take off an expensive new 
hat that she liked and give it to a cash girl 
that looked at it wistfully. She could not 
bear the sight of suffering. 

Her fame, her success, her money never 
made any difference in Mabel. A friend 
was a friend. A need wasa need. Never 
any of this, “I meet so many! What is 
your name?”’ stuff about Mabel. 

Four years ago Mabel was in a very 
serious automobile accident. For months 
her life hung in the balance. For weeks 
she was not expected to live. 

But the doctors had failed to count on 
Mabel Normand’s heart—on that courage 
which she rates so high. 

Somehow, she won that fight with death. 
Gamely, smilingly, wide-eyed and unafraid, 
she fought against the overwhelming odds, 
not particularly because she wanted to live, 
but because she did not think it courageous 
to die. 

She won—but that was the beginning of 
all that followed. For several years, 
Mabel’s health—not even then cared for as 
it should have been because Mabel would 
not care for it—sank steadily. 

And then, Mabel Normand disappeared. 

The Goldwyn lot, where she was working, 
knew her no more. 

But in the rock-ribbed hills of a New 
England state, in a small village and in 
surroundings without comforts or in- 
dulgences of any kind, a girl was beginning 
her real fight for life. 

For six months, Mabel “rested.’’ With 
that smiling courage of hers, she took up 
the steady, soul-grinding task of building 
up a wrecked nervous system, of recuper- 
ating a weak and neglected body. 

She made good. She has come back. 
The whispers and the words have all 
changed now. It is—‘‘Doesn’t Mabel Nor- 
mand look wonderful?” 

There is hardly a gathering in Hollywood 
where her return to health and beauty is 
not discussed. Her quiet, systematic way 
of living is talked of now. 

Coincidentally, Mabel is back on the 
Mack Sennett lot where she made her first 
pictures, and where for years she was 
starred to such advantage. Comedy queens 
and bathing beauties may come and go, but 
there is only one Mabel Normand. They 
could not replace her. So when you go 
over to the same old lot, and see the same 
old Mabel, it seems as though the hands 
of the clock had been turned back. 

Picturesque, brilliant, warm-hearted little 
comedienne; I don’t care what they’re 
paying her—even the reputed $7,800 a week 
—she’s worth it. 

We loved her then and we love her now 
because she’s always—the same old Mabel. 





public will be satisfied if they have enough 
of Nazimova, no matter in what, no matter 
how she acts. Perhaps you have decided 
that at your worst you are better than most 
screen actresses. 

But you are wrong! We judge Nazimova 
not by the standard of the screen but by 
the standard of—Nazimova. Less than 
| your best is no more acceptable than a bad 
| copy of a great masterpiece. It is not fair 

| to offer to the public pictures bearing the 
‘name “Nazimova’”’ that possess nothing 
that name stands for. 
| You have no plans for the future—at 
least, you have announced none. That you 
will again have the chance to do big things, 





very advertisement in PIHOTOI'LAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


An Open Letter to Mme. Nazimova 
(Concluded from page 31) 





no one can doubt. The nam 
—still stands for too much. 

That is why we take this opportunity of 
asking, what will you do? 

Will the spark of genius light again, and 
shall we see the Nazimova of ‘“‘War Brides?”’ 
Will that Nazimova make us love Ibsen on 
the screen, as she did on the stage? Will 
she, with her fine daring, do what European 
film men are doing, take the great stories of 
history that have lived and thrilled through 
centuries, and make them for us? Will the 
Nazimova who once fought her way to the 
top of the ladder over terrific obstacles and 
in the face of terrific odds, re-assert herself 
and give us back—the real Nazimova? 

We can only “watch and pray.” 
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Traditions? Never Heard | 
of "Em 


(Concluded from page 43.) 


together. Upon this structure the clay 
is then roughly massed. 

“Just so, the moving picture director 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
scenario construction, as the sculptor 
must be familiar with the making of the 
foundation. But the film often presents 
a more complicated problem than either 
paint orclay. The compositions of painter 
and sculptor are studied out, and when 
finished, remain as their creator left them, 
but the moving picturecomposition changes 
momentarily. Often a fine bit of grouping 
that has taken the director a long time to 
compose will be changed to an unbalanced, 
disconnected mob scene through some 
alteration in dramatic action.”” He knows 
human nature. He knows it so well that 
he absorbs gobs of it in its crude state. 

Can you fancy a director of Ingram’s 
calibre making pals with the tattader- 
mallion crew of extras on the studio floor 
and familiarly inviting their ideas? 

When Ingram admitted seriously that 
this was his custom, we were constrained 
to a low mirthful chuckle. 

‘‘But don’t you see, if they don’t know 
what they’re supposed to be doing, they 
can’t be natural. I don’t teach them 
how to act! I don’t want them to act. | 
The minute they start acting, they’re | 
no good, that’s all.’ 

Ingram gave us that fierce hard grip 
again as we said goodbye. 
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ust as they do in Paris} 





“T’m awfully much obliged to you for | 
coming over to see me,”’ he said in parting. | 

This was the last horrible shock and we | 
tottered feebly away. To think of a/| 


director being much obliged for any- 
thing! 

Enquiry over the telephone, as we finish 
the story of our interview, reveals the fact 


that Ingram is only twenty-nine. He was | 


born in Dublin, Ireland, and brought up 
in that city and in Tipperary. In 1911 he 
came to America and got a job working 
in the freight yards at Belle dock, New 
Haven, Conn. He worked for the railroad 
about a year and then entered Yale, class 
of 1914. At the art school there he had 
met Lee O. Lawrie, who was professor of 
sculpture. Ingram studied under Lawrie 
and later served as his assistant. But he 
is a comparatively old hand at the picture 
game. He first went with the Edison 
company about six years ago, writing 
scenarios and acting. Then he became a 
member of the old Vitagraph stock com- 
pany and played opposite Lillian Walker, 
Leah Baird, Helen Gardner and Clara 
Kimball Young. 

Ingram tired of acting and went to Fox 
where for more than a year he wrote 
original stories and continuity for Betty 
Hansen, William Farnum, Nance O'Neill, 
Theda Bara and Robert Mantell. The 
first of the Universal Bluebird pictures, 
“The Great Problem,” was directed by 
him. Other pictures of this series were 
“Broken Fetters,’’ ‘‘The Chalice of 
Sorrow,”’ ‘‘The Reward of the Faith- 
less,’ and ‘‘ Black Orchids.”’ 

Then came the war and Ingram joined 
the Royal Flying Corps in 1917 in which 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant. 

When the armistice was declared, In- 
gram was relieved of military duties and 
directed two Jewel productions, ‘‘The 
Day She Paid,” and ‘‘Under Crimson 
Skies.” 

Joining Metro, he picturized James A. 
Herne’s famous play, ‘“‘Shore Acres,’’ and 
‘‘Hearts Are Trumps’’—and then “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 























A FLACONENE in your Ba 
is worth two dott es 


FLACONETTES/ 


She Newest of the New 


f= Lieays 0} or Dressing Jable Flaconettes 


(Trade Name) 


OILA MADAME! Your favorite French $100 
perfume in an exquisite, dainty crystal ns 


container that you can carry with you in a oe 

your bag wherever you go—use it when- ¢ofagum ideal 

ever you need it—just as you do your pow- L’Origan 

der, your rouge and perhaps your lip stick. — 
FLACONETTES of the world’s rarest and most a 4 

expensive perfume creations are filled from the ae eee 

original bottles and each one contains a sworn affi- Brise D’Or 

davit to that effect. They come to you enclosed in Oliane - 

a smart French Satinum metal case, with a specially be pen onl a 

constructed ‘‘applicator’’ that allows you to use the particular) 

just enough perfume—never too much at a time. GapevaLes 
FLACONETTES are incomparable !—so economi- nannrneC costes 

cal!!— Each FLACONETTE contains about one Fleurs d’Amour 

hundred ample applications. (Flowers of Love) 


For sale at all drug, department and specialty stores, Flaconettes 
but to introduce you to FLACONETTES we will send DE GRAND LUXE 
you postpaid any FLACONETTE you desire and we Super Perfumes 


submit our amazing array of 18 Parisian perfumes for $150 
your selection. Send money order, stamps or cash, in- yw,OuBIGANT’S 
cluding additional war tax of 4c. Mon Boudoir 


(His latest creation) 


IMPORTERS EXCHANGE, Inc. eee = 


L’H Bl 
220 Fifth Avenue Dept.7 NEWYORK CITY cotys 
Sole Distributors of FLACONETTES in fez Antiyse 
United States and Canada. ROSINE’S 
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Add Pop-Corn 


And Add Profit. Other dealers are doing 
it. Kingery’s No. 990 Combination 
Continuous Corn-Popper and Peanut- 
f Roasting Machineofferssplendid opportu- 
nity. Handsome, durable, efficient. Gets 
quick attention. Creates immediate de- 
sire, thus adds extra dimes and nickels 
to your till. Adds profit to your income. 


KINGERY 


Corn Poppers and Peanut Roasters 
Sizes and styles for all classes of trade— 
Drug, Grocery, Cigar, Fruit, Wholesale 
and Retail Confectionery, General, De- 
partment Stores, and Picture Theaters. 
Machines to operate by hand, steam or 
electricity, using gas or gasoline for fuel. 
Add Pop-corn and Add Profit, Free 
book tells how. Write today. 


Kingery Mfg. Co., Dept. 681. Cincinnati, Ohio 
~ established J 1881 | 


orty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer sMonthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 






tion, Journalism, etc. 

















Wanted — Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 
=. 8. Government wants hundreds. 'Every second week off—full 
women over 17. Common education sufficient. Write 


IMMEDIATELY for free list of Government positions now open. f Fi ith f irecti WATER- 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M238, Rochester, N. Y. phn Sosa tty We th Oe, Chaclanat, Ohio. 





WATER-MAID 
EWES 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
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Bobbed Hair Strikes a New Note 
in Your Appearance 

Ruth Roland, motion picture star, says, “THE NATIONAL BOB 

is not only smart but it makes you look artistic and beautiful.” 
Tr falls in dainty little curls around your head, making 

you de lightfully lovely and saving your own hair too. 
The two little combs on the inside of the Bob and a few 
invisible hair-pinsattach it securely—on and off in a jiffy. 
Send us a strand of your hair and $10. The National 
Bob will be sent you at once, postpaid. 
Ask us about anything in hair goods—we handle everything 
NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 

Dept. P.A. 368 Sixth Avenue New York 


Buy National Nets by the 
half-dozen in BOUDOIR 
BJOXES—or SEND 85c and 
your dealer's name forBoudoir 
Box of 6—each net guaranteed 
State color 


WEAR 


extra large size. 
and style. 


Full box free with each order for a Bob. 




















Every woman knows that 
hair free skin is absolutely 
essential to her daintiness. 
She will want El-Rado be- 
cause it is a ready-to-use 
liquid which will remove 
undesirable hair quickly 
and easily from the under- 
arm, neck, arms and limbs. 
It is delightful to use—no 
messy mixing. El-Rado 
cannot injure the most 
tender skin. Guaranteed 
Satisfactory or Money Re- 
funded. Two Sizes: 60c E 
and $1.00 at drug stores and toilet goods counters, 
Send your order for $1.00 size to us, enclosing 
stamps or money order if your dealer is out of 
El-Rado. It will be mailed to you promptly. 
Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. 1258, 112 E. 19th St., New York 


Canadian Distributors: 
Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., Dept. 1258, 66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


ErRado. 
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HAIR 
For $1. 


You can obtain the next six numbers | 
| of Photoplay Magazine, delivered to | 
| you by the postman anywhere in the | 
U.S. (Canada $1.50.) This special | 
offer is made as a trial subscription. | 
Also it will avoid the old story of 1 
“Sold Out,” if you happen to bea | 
little late at the news-stand. Send | 
postal order to Dept. 17H. | 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 N. Clark Street CHICAGO 
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New Eyes 
LGD bt you can Promote a 


Clean, Healthy Condition 

M 
Your EVES tssjierne are heme 
Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 


Write for Free Hye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Obio Sireet, Chicago 
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And Three Lovely Children — 


(Continued from page 30) 


| Eager to test it, he prepared to spring the 


trick upon the fat stranger. 


Holding up the empty bottle he gazed at 
it in apparent dismay. ‘“‘All gone,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and she was only supposed to take 
the half of it. What could I have been 
a-thinkin’ of. Drat it! Now she'll be 
squallin’ again in ‘no time!” 

“My,” said the fat man, admiringly. 
“‘She’s some eater, ain’t she?” 

“Naw!” responded Mr. Muggins. ‘She 
don’t each much. It’s the milk. It’s no 
good. You can’t get good milk unless you 
pay something terrible for it. I'll have to 
get her some more. How’d you like to hold 
her a bit while I go for it?”’ 


“Me?” said the fat man, a mingled 
expression of terror and delight spreading 
over his face. ‘‘Why—why I don’t know. 
I—I've never had any babies. I’m—I'’m 
kind of afraid I might break her some- 
wheres.”’ 


“Rats!” retorted Mr. Muggins. 
do you think she is? Crockery? Here, put 
her on your lap and try it. All you gotta 
do is to keep your hands on her so she 
won't roll off. See?” 


The stranger, his hat on the back of his 
head, and his red face redder than ever, 
stiffened perceptibly as he took the bundle 
Mr. Muggins handed him. “All—all right,” 
he said, beaming like a full moon. ‘I don’t 
mind. But don’t be long. It—it makes 
me kind of creepy holdin’ anything like 
this.” 

“Bunk!” was Mr. Muggins’ comment as 
he got to his feet and thrust the empty 
bottle into his pocket. ‘You'll get used to 
it in no time. Just play with her a bit and 
there won't be no trouble. Come along, 


“What 


Grasping J. Muggins, junior, by one 
hand, and Annie, “‘after her mother,”’ by the 
other, he hurried away, the fat man staring 
after him anxiously. 


Once out of the square Mr. Muggins 
turned a vast number of corners, traversed 
several ill-smelling alleys, and then, as he 
felt, having thoroughly covered his trail, 
headed leisurely for home. 

As he travelled, though, he seemed to get 
less and less satisfaction out of the feat he 
had just performed. In vain he told him- 
self he had only loaned the kid to the fat 
stranger, and that he was going back for it 
in afew weeks. Everywhere he looked he 
saw the baby’s scared blue eyes, and its 
fretful little mouth, and felt the clasp of 
its tiny clutching fingers. He even re- 
membered the smudge of down on its head. 


If it had been a big, fat baby now, he 
thought, that didn’t need so much looking 
after, it would be different. But such a 
skinny little thing, getting nothing but 
watery old milk that the stores cheated you 
with. Doggone! It didn’t have a fair 
show. And that fat fellow, maybe he was 
just talking. Maybe he wasn’t so crazy 
about kids after all. What if he went off 
and left the baby on the bench? Or s’pose 
he wouldn’t give the baby back when J. 
Muggins went for it? 


Summing up his own doubts, he began to 
vision the total that Mrs. Muggins might 
also accumulate. He wasn’t so sure now 
that his explanation would explain after all. 


| Oh, well, if she insisted he’d go to the fat 


man and get the baby back right off. 
Maybe it would be just as well. Maybe— 


And then quite suddenly J. Muggins 


| stopped in his tracks and gasped. He was 


within sight of the familiar doorway leading 
up to his apartment, but though his two 
remaining children had dashed ahead and 
gone indoors, Mr. Muggins seemed to have 
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no inclination to follow. Indeed, the 
thought of facing Mrs. Muggins almost 
terrified him, for Mr. Muggins’ plan, like 
most products of the human mind, had had 
its flaw. He had quite forgotten to get the 
fat man’s name and address before leaving 
the park. 


For perhaps five minutes J. Muggins 
remained in a state of stupefaction. Then 
with an inarticulate remark he whirled 
about and fled back to Webster Square as 
fast as he could go. Although more than 
an hour had elapsed there was still a chance 
that the fat stranger might be waiting for 
him. 

But when he got to the fountain, there 
on the bench where the fat man had sat 
was an ornate colored couple having a con- 
fidential chat. Mr. Muggins stopped in 
front of them and glared. 

“Where's he gone?” he inquired, breath- 
lessly. 

“What?” responded the dusky escort, 
rolling his eyes uneasily and nudging his 
companion. 

“A fat feller with a baby,” explained Mr. 
Muggins. ‘“Here’s the baby’s bottle. 
Don’t that prove I’m its father?” 

“G’'way fum heah!”’ blustered the dusky 
escort, shrinking back against the bench. 
“I—I ain’t got yoh baby!” 


“T know! I know!”’ sputtered Mr. Mug- 
gins, wiggling his hands frantically. ‘‘A fat 
feller with a red face! He’sthe one! Wait 


till I get him! I’ll—” 

But his words drew no response from the 
dusky gentleman and his lady friend. 
Hastily they arose, and eyeing him fearfully 
they made off down one of the pathways as 
fast as they could. 


“Stole!’’ gasped Mr. Muggins, dropping 


on the bench with a thud. “The baby’s 
stole! He ought to be hung! Oh, what a 
life! First the pushcart—now the baby!” 


Gradually J. Muggins’ sense of propor- 
tion came back to him. He mustn't let 
himself get rattled; if he did he’d never 
find the baby. Let’s see! What was it the 
fat fellow had said about his business? 
Oh yes, a delicatessen store. Well, then, all 
he had to do was to go around to all the 
delicatessen stores until he found him. 
And when he found him he’d tell him what 
for. The idea of going off with a baby that 
didn’t belong to him just because a person 
didn’t come back for it right away. 


Well, he’d better be starting. There 
must be a bunch of delicatessen stores in 
town, but he'd find the fat man if he had 
to go to every one of them. 


All that afternoon Mr. Muggins pursued 
his quest; his mode of procedure rather 
erratic. He would go into a shop, inquire 
for the proprietor, then when that worthy 
appeared, stare fixedly at him for a moment, 
shake his head mournfully and walk out, 
much to the gratification of the tradesman, 
who undoubtedly classed him as a first 
grade lunatic. 


The sight of a baby carriage on the street 
was the signal for further demonstrations. 
Regardless of the remonstrances of whoever 
was wheeling the vehicle, he would make 
his way to the front of it and peer under 
the hood in a frenzy of hope. 


That he escaped arrest was a marvel. 
Indeed, one stout, apoplectic looking gentle- 
man whose build’ was remarkably like that 
of the fat stranger in the park, did bawl 
for the police when Mr. Muggins grabbed 
his coat tails and demanded fiercely what 
he had done with his offspring. For- 
tunately, Mr. Muggins, realizing his mis- 
take, had presence of mind enough to 
escape around the corner of a warehouse. 
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And Three Lovely 
Children — 


(Continued ) 


By six o’clock J. Muggins was all in, 
both physically and mentally, and half the 
delicatessen dealers were as yet to be inter- 
viewed. Gloom sat heavy on his soul. 

Like a miser deprived of a portion of his 
savings, he kept counting his children over 
as he trudged wearily homeward. Only two 
lovely children now where but a short time 
ago he had had three. And whose fault 
was it? He might have known better than 
to trust that fat fellow. Letting on he 
knew nothing about children, and all the 
while making a business of stealing them. 

Mr. Muggins groaned. Well, it was no 
wonder. Hadn’t he given the stranger to 
understand that he was sick of his three 
lovely children? WHadn’t he told him he 
wasn’t even going to name the baby? Poor 
little kid! No father and mother to look 
after it now, only a fat man and his wife; 
ow maybe not even them. Oh, what a 
life! 

Once more Mr. Muggins drew near the 
tenement where he dwelt, but this time 
his steps did not falter. He was indifferent 
to his fate. Mrs. Muggins couldn’t think 
any worse about him than he thought about 
himself. Why hadn’t that truck smashed 
him instead of the pushcart? 

About the doorway was gathered a group 
of the neighbors. As he approached, Mrs. 
Phelan who, with her husband, a longshore- 
man, had the rooms just beneath, made a 
rush for him. ‘‘Gee whiz! Where you 
been? You're gonna ketch it! Mis’ Mug- 
gins has been havin’ a coupla dozen fits 
about you!” 

“Oh, has she?” responded Mr. Muggins, 
dully. ‘Well, that’s all right! She can have 
fits if she wants, can’t she?”’ 

“You wait! You'll find out!” was Mrs. 
Phelan’s ominous rejoinder. 

“Aw, dry up!”’ growled Muggins, elbow- 
ing his way inside. ‘‘Dry up and blow 
away!” 

Slowly he climbed the stairs. The palms 
of his hands were moist, and he rubbed 
them against his trousers irritably. 

Doggone! What was he commencing to 
get stewed up about? He hadn't tried all 
the shops yet. Tomorrow he’d find the 
kid, sure, so Mrs. Muggins had better not 
be so smart and have her fits ahead of time. 

As he neared the landing above, his 
heart began to pump violently; it infuriated 
him. With a sudden resolution he threw 
back his shoulders and stalked into his 
apartment with a bravado he was far from 
feeling. 

At his entrance Mrs. Muggins looked 
around from the pot she was just stirring, 
and fixed him with her eye. “So! You 
decided to come home at last, did you? 
Well, where’s the baby?” 

Mr. Muggins, loaded to the muzzle with 
information all ready to fire at Mrs. Mug- 
gins about the infant in question, suddenly 
found himself mute. Finally, after opening 
and shutting his mouth several times, he 
threw up his arms and emitted a guttural 
sound. 

“I should think so!’”’ remarked Mrs. 
Muggins, scornfully. “You ain’t fit to be 
a parent! You ain’t even fit to keep 
chickens! Three lovely children, and you 
go and leave one of ’em with a feller you 
never seen before.” 

Mr. Muggins gaped at her. ‘What’s— 
what’s that?” he gasped, falling limply 
against the door jamb. ‘‘Why—why who 
told you?” 

—_ told myself. I seen him. Maybe if 
I hadn’t a-seen him he might have gone off 
with the baby, not knowin’ whose it was. 
Then what would you have done?” 
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SSOCIATED First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation-wide organization 

of independent theatre owners who foster the production of more 

artistic pictures and who are constantly striving for the betterment of 
screen entertainment. 


First National is ever on the look-out for the best pictures made—-pictures that are 
different, distinctive. 


First National accepts their work for exhibition purposes strictly on its merit as the best in 
screen entertainment. In this way it is able to offer you exceptional pictures. That’s what 
the First National Trademark stands for. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


cAsk Your Theatre Owner If He 
Has a First National Franchise 
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Drama Eternal 


Man—Woman—Marriage 


For this reason it exhibits the attractions made by independent 
stars and producers, artists who are producing pictures in their own studios unhampered 
by any thought other than to give you the most artistic and entertaining pictures. 
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Play By Ear 


Be a Jazz 


Music Master 


Yes, you can, even if you 
have never touched a piano. 
The Niagara Schoo! of usic 
has perfected a method of in- 
struction which will enable 
you to play all the popular 
song hits perfectiy by ear. 
All yoa n to know is how 
to hum atune. Our method 
—only 20 jessons, which you 
can master in a little while 
—will enable you to trans- 
form the tune which is 
runnin bet our head into 
actual vue on the 
piano. ALL BY EAR. 


It Is Easy To Learn 


Many masters of Jazz and 
Ragtime music don’t know 
a note. Bea Music Master 
yourself. It is easy—the les- 
sons interesting and simple 
—no tedious ding-dong daily 
practice with the do, re. mi, 
until you think you will go 
eraay? not at all. Just 20 

entertaining lessons 
and 1 a a musical 


abi at which our 
friends will marvel. You SIMPLY PLAY BY EAR. 
Hum the Tune, Play It By Ear 
Hear a new epalar song hit, hum the tune, play it 
yourae Al ear. Just think how many dali hours-this 
easily acquired ability will —A happy, how many friends you 
will make happy, how popular you a will be when you SAEs 
song suUcc: hearing 
@ JAZZ MUSIC MASTER, 
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Get rid of your ailments and physical 
def.cts. Banish the weaknesses that make 
your life a wretched failure. What good 
is life anyway, when one day of misery 
just follows another with no relief in sight, 
ant big biils to pay for dope and drugs 
that can never help you and may seriously 
injure you? 

No matter what your condition 
is or what caused it you can aid 
Nature in overcoming your nag- 
ging complaints and fit yourself 
for the joys of life with STRONG- 
FORTISM, the Modern Science of 
Health Promotion 

A lifetime’s experience and research is 
contained in my free book,** Promotion 
and Conservation of Heaith, 
Strength and Mental Energy.”’ It 
will tell you the truth about your physical 
condition and show you how you can make 
yourself over into a vigorous specimen of 
vital magnetic manhood. Mention the sub- 
jects on which you want special informa- 
tion and send to me with a 10c. piece (one 
dime) to help pay postage, etc. Send for 
my FREE book Right Now—TODAY. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
STRONGFORT Physical and Health Specialist 
The Perfect Man nent. 405 Newark, New Jersey 


Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, T wo- 
Step, Waltz and latest *“up-to-the- -minute’’ so- 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely uaranteed, 

Write for 8 alTerms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIA mm CHARS R PEAK, M. B. 
20 yls Chicago, Ul. 
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you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
Portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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And Three Lovely Children — 


(Concluded) 


Once more Mr. Muggins gave vent to a 
throaty rumble. 

“I was comin’ through the square,”’ went 
on Mrs. Muggins, “on my way home from 
leavin’ the wash at Schultz’s, thinkin’ to 
s’prise you, when who should I see settin’ 
on a bench by the fountain but Mr. Schultz 
hisself with my baby on his lap. He was 
pokin’ his finger in and out of her mouth 
and snickerin’ to beat the band just as 
though it mightn’t have choked her. I 
could a-shrieked. But I didn’t. No, seein’ 
it was Mr. Schultz I just went up and 
snatched her away from him quick, and 
my, but he looked scared. And then he 
told me you’d give him the baby to hold 
while you went and got some more milk. 
What’d you want more milk for? You 
knew she didn’t get no more till noon 
time.” 

“Why, I 


“T don’t know. 





I——”’ said Mr. Muggins, 

I—I guess I was afraid 
she'd yell. Gee, I’m glad you found her. 
I I thought she was stole. So that 
fellow was-Schultz, eh?”’ 

“Yes, and he’s got the grandest store on 
Spring Street, and he’s terrible fond of 
children. Me and him had quite a chat. 
He walked home with me. I told him all 
about your pushcart and everything, and 





stop around and see him ‘cause he had a 
pushcart he didn’t use no more account of 
gettin’ a motor delivery wagon. And then 
he says it wasn’t right not to name the 
baby something anyhow.” 

Mr. Muggins coughed. Crossing the 
room he picked up the infant and held it 
in front of him. The scared blue eyes met 
his solemnly, the little mouth puckered. 
Mr. Muggins looked away uncomfortably. 
It seemed almost as though she knew. 

Turning, he faced Mrs. Muggins. ‘Sure 
thing we got to name her! What color did 
you say the cart was, eh?” 

“I didn’t say. I don’t know. But you 
can paint it up, can’t you, like you did the 
other one? That looked swell!” 

“Swell? Ha! Wait till I’m through 
with this one! Sure thing we got to name 
the baby. Or I tell you what, we'll take 
her down with us when we go for the cart 
and let that there Schultz name her hisself. 
Gee, ain’t it great not to have no troubles?” 

“Grand!” agreed Mrs. Muggins. ‘Didn't 
I tell you you’d git on your legs again? 
The idea o’ fussin’ so! Even if you hadn't 
a-got a cart, you gotta good home, ain’t 
you? Sure you have.” 

“Sure I have!” echoed Mr. Muggins, 
hugging the baby tighter than he ever had 


he says, oh, yes, he remembered you sayin’ before. ‘‘A good home, and three lovely 
how you were ruined, and maybe you could children!”’ 
- CS 





If They Wrote Those Interviews as They 
Sometimes Happen! 


HE Editor called me in. ‘‘ Well,” 

he said, “we're pretty hard up for 

personality stories this month. So 

hard up you'll have to go get a story 
out of that prize simp, Seraphonia Sour- 
apple.” 

I went to Miss Sourapple’s home. It 
was an apartment house overlooking River- 
side Drive—overlooking it entirely. I 
walked up to a man who was cleaning the 
brass plate near the door that read ‘Superba 
Apartments’’——‘‘ Does Miss Seraphonia 
Sourapple live here?”’ 

The man shifted his gum. ‘Her? Oh, 
sure. Three flights up—the elevator ain’t 
runnin’ today.” 

When I reached the apartment three 
flights up I became convinced the Sour- 
apples were having cabbage for dinner that 
evening—and dec ided not to stay. I rang 
the bell. A scurrying sound within. A 
| voice: ““Ma—go answer that bell. I bet 
| that’s the guy from the magazine.” 
| A frightened woman came to the door. 
She had an apron on. ‘‘Come in,” she 
said in a scared voice. 

Seraphonia entered. ‘Hello!’ she said. 

“Hello,” I returned brilliantly. 

“Was there any particular story you 
wanted to get about me?”’ she yawned after 
|a short pause—it couldn’t have been more 
| than three-quarters of an hour. 








“Oh, no, not any particular story,” I 
stammered. ‘That is, not any particular 
story.” 


“That’s good,” she gurgled. ‘Then we 
can just talk and be real chummy, can’t 
we? By the way, I wish you would spell 
my name right. The last time there wasn’t 


any i. And will you tell that Answer Man 
not to say my eyes are gray? They’re 
really blue—sapphire blue. Remember 


that, old man, if you can. 
“And if you're not writing any particular 





story about me, I wish you would mention 
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my library. My books—both of them. I 
have the most wonderful li—no it isn’t 
here now; it’s being done over—a library 
has to be done over ever so often, don’t 
you think? Last year I had it done in 
blue, but this year it’ll be in green. You 
get so tired of the same old books, otherwise. 

“My hobby is—next to reading—skiing. 
I dearly love to skii. I fell for skiing, in 
fact, the very moment I tried it. 

“T study French. That is, I did up toa 
week ago. Then the teacher didn’t come. 
It seems that he had heard I was a movie 
actress and went to the theater to see my 
latest super-feature. The next day they took 
him to Mattewan. He was crazy about 
me—imagine! 

“What do I think about getting those 
highbrow authors to write stories for 
pictures? Well, I think they pay them too 
much money, for one thing. Why, one bird 
I never heard of actually got a thousand 
dollars for a story. They could get just as 
good stories in other ways. Now, I wrote 
a perfectly dear little story—just dashed it 
off between scenes—that was all about a 
little girl who lived on a farm and went to 
the city to visit some rich relatives. While 
she was there she met the villain. It goes 
on like that until finally the poor girl comes 
back to the country to die. I’ve always 
wanted to die—” 

“‘How I should love to see you,” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Tn pictures,’ she finished. ‘‘Oh, listen— 
you don’t have to go yet, do you, old dear? 
Have a cigarette—have a cigar—have a 
pipe! I’m sorry, but that’s all I can offer 
you. I’d send you home in the car but 
I’m having the monogram changed. The 
one I had didn’t look well so I bought a 
perfectly stunning coat of mail—I mean 
coat of arms—for it. Please don’t forget to 
say my eyes are blue—sapphire blue, old 
bird! Toodle-oo!” 
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The Woman Who 
Came Back 


(Continued from page 64) 


Dorothy Davenport Reid, who even 
though she is now Mrs. Wallace Reid, had 
the prior distinction of being a niece of 
Fanny Davenport and consequently a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and greatest theat- 
rical families of this country, told me the 
other evening that she still remembered 
hearing that Victory Bateman had more 
men in love with her than any other woman 
in New York. 

I went to see her—of course I went to see 
her. I could hardly wait for the day of our 
appointment. 

Let me tell you what I found. 

A short, plump little woman, in a mag- 
nificent short kimono of white embroidered 
silk, over a rustling petticoat of peacock blue 
taffeta—the recognized negligee of twenty- 
five years ago. Her face looks neither 
younger nor older than the fifty-five years 
she is credited with. Her hair is dyed a very 
pretty shade of golden and is carefully 
dressed. Her skin and hands show signs of 
the care a lady gives them. 

The only thing that remains of her once 
famous beauty is her eyes. Her feet and 
hands are very tiny and when she weighed 
ninety pounds must have been exquisite. 

But her voice—her magnetism—her dis- 
tinction—her power of expressing herself 
and getting over a point! 

The voice is a bit blurred—but it is still 
there, so that beneath its golden tones the 
plump little figure herself faded away, and I 
saw instead the slender, beautiful woman 
who had once been as great and as famous as 
any of them. 

Her face has a really remarkable sweet- 
ness. 
except the kindliness, the warmth and un- 
derstanding. 

What does she care for motion pictures? 








Everything has been burned away | 


| 
| 





What does slie care for the visions of the | 


youths of today? 


Can you imagine for one instant how lost 


she is in this new field, robbed of the weap- 


on of her voice and the spontaneity of her | 
acting and the inspiration of her audiences? | 


Yet even so, she is successful. 

She told me that it took her weeks of con- 
centration to stop turning around whenever 
the director spoke to her. 

At least she has lived. 


I did not ask her much about why she was | 


in pictures. I did not ask her how she hap- 
pened to begin at the bottom. I did not 
ask her anything of her private life—either 
now, or in the past when I[ knew she had the 
reputation of being the gayest, most feted, 
merriest of all the stars on the Gay White 
Way. Iam pretty hard-boiled as an inter- 
viewer. But I couldn't. 

A few facts she dropped as she talked— 
much illness, trips to Australia, times in 
New York when her own lack of business 
ability held her back as she grew older. 





But it seemed to me impossible to connect | 


the two. The new generation of motion 
picture fans will accept her almost as a new 
identity. 

Her gracious manner, her dignity, her 
past fame were too much for me. 

I only felt somehow that she shouldn't be 
there. That she shouldn't have to bother 
with this new angle. That’ she should be 
somewhere in a lovely home of her own, 
among her own people, able to sit back in 
lavender and old lace and “remember.” 

Or that, like Mrs. Fiske, she should still 
be playing suitable roles on the New York 
stage. 

But Fate deals a lot of different hands. 
It isn’t possible to see even a little way into 
the strange things that build one life one 
way and one life another. 
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Send 10c for sample and descriptive Booklet. 
Two sizes: 50c and $1 in U. S. and 
Canada. Elsewhere 75c and $1.50. At drug counters everywhere. 
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Famous FRENCH Distlckery 


for removing hair 


A depilatory powder that 
banishes hair from face, 
arms and limbs, leaving 
the skin soft and smooth 
as a baby’s. Far from 
having the unpleasant 
odor characteristic of 
ordinary depilatories, 
X-BAZIN is sweetly per- 
fumed. It is the product 
ofa famous French chem- 
ist—always effective and 
harmless, does not en- 
courage growth of hair. 








Simple directions 


HALL & RUCKEL 
112 Waverly Place, New York 
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True-Tone 


Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone (Mf 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 2 
crease your income, opportunities, 
popularity and pleasure. Easiest 
of ail wind instruments to play _ / 
—you can learn toplay thescale {J 
in an hour and in a few days {4 
be playing popular airs. Prac- 
tice is a pleasure. = 


Tells you when to use 

Saxophone Book Free 22)3300,7henfonse 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like to know. 
4 You can order any Buescher instrument 

Free Trial and try it six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 


convenience. Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2226 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Do You Need More Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
waythat is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, conten ted women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Kach 
of them has founded, with our help, « growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are 
by no meuns exceptional, for 


In More Than 24,000 Cases We Have Helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary — we show you 
10w to make money in an easy, congenial and pofitable way 

e sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and alaperaar for 





men, women and children are famous the world over. 


Write today for our free catalog 
I! tells the whole story 





We have been in business here for morethan 26 years 




















DIAMONDS. 


We Trust You | 


Absolutely —we want you to examine 
this ring in your own home— wear it — com- 
pare it with rings costing much more. Then 
if you’re not satisfied, return at our expense. 


SAVE } 


1, on Genuine Diamonds 


Don’t pay full prices for diamonds—it isn’t 
necessary—buy direct from us—save money. 
You can secure this genuine % carat dia- 
mond for $88.00 Pay $20 when you receive it 
—the balance in easy monthly payments. Let 


BARGAINS 1°. S%22in this lib- 


eral payment plan. 


Our diamond banking busi- 
ness covers a period of| S=NDNO MONEY 


nearly quarter century.We| Simply send your 
have many unusual values] name and address 
in enciaieaed Jowerry which] —we will send the 
we are offering ata great] _- 

sacrifice in order to get our| ™!"8- Be sure to en- 
money out of them. Write} Close slip of paper 
for price list of unredeemed} showing the size of 
watches. rin ins, ete. | finger. 
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Travel the Water Way 


And enjoy the healthful lake breezes and 
the home-like comforts aboard the pala- 
tial D. & C. steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 


Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Lv. Detroit 6:30 p. m. Arr. each city 6:15 a. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a,m. (Daylight trips during 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. July and August) 


++ Q. Lv. each city 8:30 a. m. 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. Arr. each city 4.00 p. m. 
FARE— $6 00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parior, $7.20 up. 
(War taz extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND .... 


NAVIGATION CO. 
A. A. Schantz 
President & General Manager 
J. T. McMillan, Vice President 
R. G. Stoddard, Gen. Pass. Agt. F 










By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
VUriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words, Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 2*7 Supgrbs Theatre Bids. 


Kill The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Fasv, painless. harmless. Noscars. Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Ou'ture 
D. 5. MAHLER. 198-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 
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Hidden Children of the Screen 


(Continued from page 65) 


the diversion of materials and labor to war 
work. It is shown that production of peace 
time goods suffered greatly during the war, 
and that to make up this handicap every 
worker must double his efforts in order that 
production may keep up in the “race” with 
sales. 

Cartoons of a motor race between ‘‘Pro- 
duction” and ‘‘Sales”’ illustrate this with the 
score board tabulating the steady gain in 
sales and falling off in production. 

The film is really an arraignment of the 
employes, but in order to prevent hard feel- 
ing and antagonism, an element of good 
humour has been maintained throughout. 
The employes are enlisted as actors in many 
of the scenes and even a touch of the tragic 
is utilized to make a lasting impression of 
the results of carelessness and waste. No 
book could as graphically portray the start- 
ling things that occur around a big factory, 
no matter how well managed, as the film. 

It is shown that expensive parts of 
machines are tossed into waste boxes and 
dumped into the refuse heap by careless 
mechanics, at the firm’s expense; that so 
many dollars might as well be thrown out; 
that bushels of costly machine parts are 
picked up each month in the plant yards, 
thrown from the windows at stray cats and 
dogs by employes. It is shown how one 
employe threw a machine part at a dog, two 
stories below, and struck the gardener on the 
head, almost killing him. 

The office loafer is treated to a picture of 
himself in ‘‘action,’’ the noon hour flirt and 
the girl who powders up for an hour or two 
in the wash room—on the firm’s time. The 
slight error that can be made in the assem- 
bly of an intricate machine and the cost of 
the error to the firm is visualized dramati- 
cally and with a high degree of human in- 
terest. 

Several thousand employes saw this film 
together and the effect was said to be almost 
electrical! The film had accomplished what 
lectures and tracts had failed to do because 
of the dramatic aspect of realism possible in 
motion pictures. 

As a connecting link between employer 
and employe, the moving picture is assum- 
ing surprising importance. A score of big 
industrial firms are now producing “an- 
nuals” which are shown at the yearly con- 
ventions of salesmen and dealers, in which 
the most interesting and important charac- 
ters in the business are actors; the past year 
is pictorially reviewed and the policies for 
the forthcoming year are presented briefly 
and in pictures that combine the animated 
drawing and the cartoon. 

One middlewestern manufacturer of elec- 
trical devices has had seven reels of films 
produced within the past year visualizing 
the inner workings of intricate water pumps 
and farm lighting systems for the benefit of 
employes. These pictures are of the new 
X-ray type and rip off the top of the 
machinery and reveal its intricate parts 
in motion just as in action under actual 
working conditions. 

Over forty large industrial concerns have 
built model projection rooms into their 
plants for the instruction and entertainment 
of employes. Standard projection machines 
with seating capacity of up to 900 are fea- 
tures of these “theaters’’ and the pictures 
shown range all the way from Burton 
Holmes to animated cross section drawings 
of cash registers or sewing machines. 

Frequently a comedy is presented and not 
infrequently a five-reel feature drama. 

It has been found possible to train 
“‘green”’ mechanics by means of the screen. 
Many operations of machines can better be 
shown and the reasons why made clear by 
the picture that shows processes in motion, 
thus obviating the necessity of stopping 
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work to train a new man or using up the 
valuable time of onc already proficient. 

In any large machine plant the operation 
that falls to the average mechanic is simple 
and brief. He may not know what the man 
at the next machine is doing and it has long 
been realized that this is not a healthy con- 
dition. Consequently, they are depending 
upon movies to convey to the operator a 
general idea of what he is doing and more 
important yet, why he is doing it; also the 
relationship of his operation to the work of 
the next man and the man ahead of him as 
well as to the finished product. Five 
hundred or more men can be taught at one 
time by means of the screen. 

Several important manufacturing con- 
cerns are accumulating libraries or pictorial 
catalogs of their patents which may be pro- 
jected on short notice for the benefit of 
lawyers or experts. One electrical company 
is contemplating the production of a master 
reel to which will be attached a series of 
short length supplements, each visualizing 
an individual product, such as their flat 
iron, chafing dish, toaster, etc. 

The main film pictures the factory and 
workers who make the products and the 
short lengths, which are spliced on as 
wanted, go into the operation of each article 
manufactured. In this way an lowa 
women’s club may be given a screen version 
of the company’s newest electric iron while 
a Pennsylvania engineers club may be 
treated to an exposition of their latest elec- 
tric office fan, both clubs also witnessing the 
main picture showing factory operation. 

Moving pictures are being used less to 
advertise merchandise by business houses 
than for other purposes. Big Business has 
recognized in the screen a great persuader 
and convincer. They know that they can 
get their people to look when they cannot 
get them to read or listen. They know that 
the great mass of workers have the movie 
habit and welcome pictures—even those 
which inform—providing they are produced 
in an interesting manner. 

To this end, Handy has given intense 
study and has already made great progress. 
He combines psychology with a knowledge 
of popular appeal and business efficiency. 
He works with the executives of each con- 
cern. He has cast aside the time worn 
“story picture” pointing a trite moral les- 
son which formerly formed 80 per cent of 
the so-called ‘‘industrials’’ of the last ten 
years. These pictures wasted half their 
length in a poorly told drama which subor- 
dinated the main idea and failed to impress. 
An industrial drama must necessarily be 
more cheaply staged than a dramatic fea- 
ture picture, therefore it cannot be as gocd. 
It must compete, however, with the feature 
picture and at a great disadvantage. Where- 
as, modern facilities and methods permit a 
high degree of novelty that holds the atten- 
tion of the workman, very much in the same 
way that popular mechanics holds him. 

Brevity, novelty of the striking variety, 
the latest facilities offered by advanced 
cinematography, the perfected cartoon, the 
animate diagram all furnish a “key board” 
upon which the producer can play—getting 
over almost any policy or process desired by 
the man of big business who had about 
given up hope of ever reaching his people 
effectively on vitally important questions. 
The movie is the ‘‘bridge”’ over which help- 
ful ideas pass from front office to workshop 
and smooth over misunderstanding which 
are admittedly to blame for most of the 
industrial unrest today. 

When a business house will spend several 
thousand dollars to show its employes a pic- 
ture that lasts only forty-five minutes on 
the screen, there is hope for the movie be- 
yond its service as popular entertainment. 
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The Sign on the Door 
(Continned from page 40) 


At the door of the night court they 
parted. 

Devereaux watched the girl go down the 
street. He shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away whistling. 

But the significance of that night was to 
hover long. 

+ * * co * * * 
ITH the honestly-won foundation of 
fortune gleaned in the hills of Wyom- 


ing, Bill Gaunt, now known as “The Col- | 


established financially and politically in 
the busy whirl of the metropolitan affairs 
of New York. 

There was now a Mrs. Gaunt, a pretty, 
soft sort of woman. From Mrs. Gaunt one 
got the impression that she was something 
that the Colonel had acquired in a lighter 








The Sign on the Door 


eye ceeg tere by permission, from the 
First National photoplay from the play 
of the same name by Channing Pollock. 
Adapted by Mary Murillo and Herbert 
Brenon. Directed by Herbert Brenon with 
the following cast: 


Ann Hunniwell........ t Norma Talmadge 


Mrs. Lafe Regan....... 
err Charles Richman 
Frank Devereaux...........2.4:. Lew Cody 
BO ee David Proctor 
“Rud” Whiting, the District 
ee Paul McAllister 
in rietcs ds vonkv ecu Helen Weir 
Alas Churchill... ..ccsesess Robert Agnew 
“Kick” Callahan............Mack Barnes 
Pe . ere Lew Hendricks 








moment along with the city polish which 
now obscured but did not obliterate the 
characteristics of the cattle rancher that 
was. 

The Gaunts were seated in their luxurious 
living room, the Colonel reading a news- 
paper, when the butler announced the ar- 
rival of “‘Mr. Lafe Regan and some gentle- 
men.” 

It was the nominating committee of their 
party, headed by Regan on the joyous 
errand of notifying his friend Gaunt of 
his choice as the party’s candidate for the 
governorship. 

Frank Devereaux, now the representa- 
tive of the Devereaux millions, a still gay 
bachelor, with a dash of politics as a side- 
line and diversion, was a member... 

The formalities of the notification of the 
chosen candidate were soon over and 
Devereaux lingered to chat with Mrs. 
Gaunt, while his fellow committeemen 
went into Gaunt’s study. 

Devereaux looked Mrs. Gaunt overap- 
praisingly. This was the beginning of 
another conquest. 

When Lafe Regan returned to his subur- 
ban residence he sprang lightly up the steps 
and cheerily into his big library. 

Ann Hunniwell, now private secretary 
to Lafe Regan, sat in the big study typing 
at papers concerned with the affairs of the 
party. 

Ann worked with a deft, smooth, well- 
poised manner. She looked up as Regan 
entered. 

“Well, Sir! We notified the Colonel.” 
Lafe was jovia! and happy about it. 

Ann smiled her appreciation of his 
mood. Then she went on with her work, 
bending over her typewriter. 

Lafe Regan stood looking at her worship- 
fully from a distance. 

Ann was far more than just a secretary- 
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MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws ‘‘ When a Feller 

C Needs a Friend,” receives more than $100 aday. Many 

other illustrators and cartoonists earn incomes that 
would look good to bank presidents. 


Briggs developed his liking for drawing while he was a 
boy delivering newspapers. Today his pencil is his fortune. 
His cartoons stir human hearts the world over. Briggs is 
being handsomely rewarded for having developed his talent 
for drawing. 


If you like to draw you may have in you the making of a 
great illustrator or cartoonist. Developing your natural ability is 


your surest road to success. Broad, fundamental, practical training 
is what counts. 


Federal training gives you the opportunity to develop your 
ability under the guidance of 60 of America’s leading artists and 
illustrators. What this school will do for you by mail in your spare 
time is told in the 32-page book, “A Road to Bigger Things.” It ex- 
plains the methods used by Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine 
Fox, and many other stars on the Federal staff. Write for your FREE 
COPY today, enclosing 6c to cover cost of mailing. Just tear out this 
advertisement, write your name, address and age in the margin and 
mail it now. Write for this book today. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc. 


188 Federal School Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. ‘‘Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


- THE NATURAL 
¢ BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 
pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightens andstrength- 
ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust: relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


B e 
HOWARD C. RASH 33sfasn blag. SALINA. KANSAS 
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You, Too, May Instantly 
Beautify Your Eyes With 
* 


Just a wee touch of “‘MAYBELLINE” will make light, 
short, thin eyelashes and brows appear naturally dark 

long and luxurious, thereby giving charm, beauty and 
soulful expression to any eyes. Unlike other prepara- 
tions, will not spread and smear on 
the face. The instant beautifying ae 
effect will delight you. Perfectlye eg “aye 
harmless, Used by beautiful girls (yy a 


(gine 







and women everywhere. ch 
dainty box contains mirror and 





two brushes. Two shades, Brown for | 
Blonds, Black for Brunettes; 5c AT 
YOUR DEALER'S or direct from us. 
Accept only genuine*‘MAYBELLINE”’ 
and your satisfaction is assured. 
Tear out thisad NOW asa reminder. ¢ 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
















You want to 

be the best 

cakemakerin 

your neighborhood. I can teach you 

how. If you will follow my methods, you can 
on your first attempt build adeliciousangel food 
cake and many other kinds—cakes that will 
immediately give you a wonderful reputation. 


° I 
Your Chance for Profit—Or<,"o71? 04 


cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. I 
have thousands of letters from thankful 
women who are making cakes by the 


Osborn Cake Making System—™y,™***: 


-_ ods are 
original. You cannot fail with them. They 


are easy to learn and you are sure of success 
the first time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it 


out and mail it in. I will send you particulars 


right away with no obligation on your part, 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
Dept. H-30, Bay City, Mich. 

Send me without obligation full particu- 
lars about the famous Osborn Cake System. 


a - 








are “‘as a cloud before the sun’* hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
semovethem? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Crecx* 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
@ preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 32 Aurora, LIL 








DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Wiustraied Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401B Broadway New York 


Whose Double Are You? 


See Page 43 
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The Sign on the Door 


(Continued) 


stenographer to Regan, although until now 
he had not let himself realize it. The impul- 
siveness that he brought with him out of the 
big west welled up in him. 

“Ann.” 

It was the first time he had called her 
that. She looked up at him. 

““Ann—I want you to marry me.” 

In a moment Lafe Regan had Ann in his 


|} arms. 


When Helen Regan, once the babe aban- 
doned by her mother in that remote cabin in 
Wyoming, came tripping into the library she 
found them there in oblivious embrace. 

“Why, father!” 

Lafe laughed at hisdaughter. He stepped 
back gravely. 

“Helen, Ann is to be your new mother.” 

Ann drew Helen to her with maternal 
tenderness. 

There were hours when Ann was sorely 
beset by conscience. She felt that she 
should tell Lafe about the episode of the 
years before at the Cafe Mazzarin, but she 
could never bring herself to it. 

The time came when Colonel Bill Gaunt, 
the nominee for the governorship, found it 
necessary to sail for Europe on a business 
errand. Mrs. Gaunt stood waving farewell 
to him from the pier head as the liner was 
warped out into the bay. 

Then Mrs. Gaunt turned away and 
walked out to the street. A limousine was 
waiting. The shades were drawn about the 
windows. Mrs. Gaunt stepped in beside 
Frank Devereaux. 

Affairs were flowing with the even tenor 
of domestic happiness for the Regans. It 
was one afternoon in the big library when 
Ann was sitting, child-like, on Regan’s knee 
with his big arm around her when the butler 
entered. Ann jumped up with a start. 

“Mr. Devereaux to see you, sir.” 

“Show him in,”’ Regan instructed. 

“Committee business, I suppose,”’ he ob- 
served to Ann. 

Devereaux entered and Regan rose to 
greet him. 

“You haven’t met my wife yet—Mrs. 
Regan.” 

Ann stood motionless as Devereaux 
moved a step nearer to her for the presenta- 
tion. She nodded her head very slightly. 

“Why, yes, I have, dear. I’ve met Mr. 
Devereaux before. I was employed in his 
father’s office once.”’ 

Helen Regan came gaily in and rushed up 
to greet the smart Mr. Devereaux, with a 
vast girlish effusiveness. 

Devereaux returned the girl’s warm greet- 
ing with the sleek sort of matinee hero flat- 
teries best calculated to sustain her interest. 

After Devereaux was gone, Regan found 
his wife standing at a window staring out, 
unhappily. He went up to her. 

“‘Dear—I—I wish you would not have 
Mr. Devereaux at the house again.” 

“‘Why—what’s the matter with Dever- 
eaux?” Lafe was quite unsuspicious. 

“Oh, well,’’ Ann passed it off at that. 

While they were talking of him there, out 
at the curb at the edge of the grounds Helen 
was standing chatting with Devereaux at 
the step of hiscar. He found the promise of 
a youthful conquest enticing. 

Lafe Regan was sitting in his club in the 
city soon after when a page boy, seeking 
him, came up with a wireless. 

Regan opened the message, read it, 
dropped his hand to his side and whistled 
softly to himself, in expression of surprise. 

Waldron, a fellow clubmember and inti- 
mate, also a member of the nominating 
committee, noted Regan’s excitement. 

“‘What’s up, Lafe?”’ 

For answer Regan showed him the mes- 
sage, which said: 
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“Arrive tomorrow on personal business; 
shall need every ounce of your friendship.” 

“T wonder what’s up?” Regan mur- 
mured, hardly intending to ask a question in 
his speculation. 

“Don’t you know?’”’ Waldron spoke as 
though surprised at Regan’s ignorance. 
“Everybody’s heard it—Devereaux and 
Gaunt’s wife.” 

Regan was shocked and amazed, thinking 
too of himself in an earlier day in a similar 
unhappy situation, and his friend Bill 
Gaunt at his side, in the hills of Wyoming. 

Regan went home with his heart full. 

“You are right about Devereaux,” he 
said to Ann. ‘‘He’s a damned scoundrel.” 

Then he told her of the message from 
Gaunt and what Waldron had told him at 
the club. 

“I’m sorry—sorry for the woman,” Ann 
ventured. She was thinking perhaps of 
herself. 

“Women like that aren’t 
Regan snapped it out. 

Ann froze up. There was a great fear in 
her heart. Now she could never tell Regan. 

“‘Lafe—I think you’d better keep out of 
this.” Ann was pleading. 

“Keep out of my friend’s trouble? Not 
me.” Regan was calmly determined. 
“Once Gaunt helped me. I was through 
this once myself, with Helen’s mother.” 

A deep stillness fell on the room. 

“T never forgive.’’ Regan set his jaw. 

Ann shuddered. 

“Devereaux called up this afternoon and 
wanted to come out,’’ Regan said after a 
pause. “I told him not to come out, that 
we would not be here.” 

But hardly had Regan finished when the 
bell rang and the butler came in announcing 
Devereaux. 

‘We are not at home.”’ Regan was crisp 
and hard. He was surprised, too, that 
Devereaux should call not expecting to find 
him in. 

“You can’t do that, Lafe—you can’t re- 
fuse suddenly, without any reason.” 

Without waiting a word from Regan she 
turned to the butler. 

“Show Mr. Devereaux in.” 

Devereaux was unperturbed by the cool- 
ness of his reception. 

“I’m motoring through to Greenwich for 
dinner—I thought I'd step in for a drink.” 

Ann called the butler forward. 

“Scotch,”” said Devereaux with cool 
assurance. 

The butler turned to Regan. 
shook his head. 

“I'll have some mineral water,” said Ann, 
hastening to cover the impending break. 

“This is goodbye,” said Devereaux as he 
lifted his drink. ‘‘My man is looking up a 
boat for the Orient. I want to leave for 
San Francisco in a day or two.”’ 

“I have to go up and dress for dinner,” 
said Regan significantly. Rising and turn- 
ing his back on his unwelcome guest Regan 
went upstairs. 

Devereaux, cap in hand, walked toward 
the door with Ann following. He extended 
his hand, which she ignored. 

Looking out through the French window 
leading to the garden Devereaux saw Helen. 

“Mrs. Regan!” There was the mockery 
of homage in his tone. 

“Ves,”’ 

“I’m sure you will want to be very consid- 
erate of me, since I have been so considerate 
of you—.” 

Devereaux paused to let the unfair advan- 
tage of his words sink in. 

“So may I go out this way?” 
toward the French window. 

He went blithely away, with Ann stand- 
ing watching him with fear in her heart. 


” 


worth it. 


Regan 


He nodded 
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The Sign on the Door 
(Continued) 


In the garden and concealed from view of 
the house he met Helen. She rushed into 
his embrace. 

“You wouldn't have gone without seeing 
me!”’ 

Devereaux released her gently with reas- 
surances. 

“Slip away and have dinner with me.” 
There was banter and flattery in his air. 

“Oh, I'd love to, but I can’t.” 

The girl flung herself back into his arms. 

“But I love you, I love you,” she cried. 

“T’m going away, and I want to take you 
with me!” Devereaux’s voice was vibrant. 

“Tell your father you won’t be home to- 
night.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t.” 

Devereaux crushed the girl to him. 

“But you must. You must. I am going 
to take you with me.” 

Ann, coming down the stairs, looked out 
into the garden. She saw Helen in Dever- 
eaux’s embrace. 

Ann went out toward them, flaming with 
anger. 

“Mr. 
once.” 

Devereaux drew back with defiance. 

“If you do not leave at once I shall have 
to call my husband.” 

Devereaux sneered at her. 

“‘Lafe,”’ she called. 

Devereaux turned red with an access of 
rage. He stepped toward Ann, as she 
started to raise her voice in a call to Lafe 
again. 

“If I go, will you promise to say nothing 
to Regan?”’ 

“If you promise to stay 
Helen.” 

“All right.” 
not surrender. 

He started toward the garden. 

Helen stood watching him. Ann came 
up and putting an arm about the girl drew 
her to her. 

Helen tore herself away. 

‘“‘We were to have been married.”’ 

Ann smiled. Helen stamped her foot. 

“You are in love with Mr. Devereaux 
yourself!’’ she cried out in accusation. 

Lafe Regan came out attired in dinner 
clothes. He stopped, struck aghast at his 
daughter’s words. What could have come 
to this girl’s attention that made her fling 
that charge at Ann? 

“‘Here’s father now,”’ 
and accusing. ‘You called him.” 

Lafe Regan, covering his internal con- 
fusion, decided to pretend that he had 
heard nothing. 

A quick thought came to Helen. 

“Father, can I go stay all night at 
Marjorie Blake’s—she’s here with the car 
for me to go to dinner at her house?”’ 

Marjorie, a chattering, giggling young- 
ster, appeared and chimed in with more 
coaxing. 

Regan, abstracted and concerned with 
other thoughts, nodded assent. 

As the girls started away Ann again 
drew Helen to her. 

“You see you are my daughter—the one 
I never had ive my life to save 
you a tear.” 

““Y es——Mother Goodbye.” 
Helen and Marjorie hurried away. 

Out at the remote side of the garden by 
the tennis court, abandoned, dejected and 
disconsolate, sat Allan Churchill, boy 
admirer of Helen, neglected by his lady- fair 
all the day. Allen kicked his racquet on 
the ground and put his head in his hands. 

Ann turned to go into the house. Regan 
stopped her with a word. 

“‘Ann—who did Devereaux come to see?” 

She smiled at Lafe reassuringly and shook 
her head. 


Devereaux—leave this place at 


away from 


Devereaux agreed, but did 


said Helen, defiant 





Then 
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“Keep These Men” 


“Brown, I’ve been putting the axe to the 
pay-roll. I have cut out a lot of dead 
wood—unskilled men we can replace to- 


morrow if necessary. 


‘But—keep these men whose names I 
have checked. They draw big pay but 
they know their work. They are the men 
who looked ahead and trained themselves 
to do some one thing better than any one 
else. We can’t afford to lose one of them.” 





At. you one of these skilled men who will be 
kept? Or is the Axe of Unemployment 
hanging over your head this very minute? 


Thousands of men are idle right now for just 
one reason—they are unskilled! They work at any 
kind of job they can get, and when a slow-up 
comes, they are the first to be dropped. 


You can climb out of the ranks of the unskilled 
if you really want to do so. You can get the 
position you want by spare time study in the even- 
ing hours you now waste. Yes, you can! 


For thirty years The International Correspon- 
dence Schools have been helping men and women to 
win promotion—to earn more money—to get ahead 
in business and in life. More than 2,000,000 have 
taken the Up-road To Success with I. C. S. help. 
More than 130,000 are training themselves for 
bigger jobs right now. 


Would you like to be a first-class Mechanical, 
Electrical or Civil Engineer? A Chemist? An 
Architect? A Building Contractor? Hundreds of 
thousands of men have climbed into big jobs in 
the technical professions through I. C. S. help. 


Do you want to advance in Business? In Adver- 
tising? In Salesmanship? Many of the country’s 


foremost Advertising and Sales Managers have won 
success through I. C. S. training. 


Accounting? Commercial Law? All over America 
bookkeepers, accountants, office managers, private 
secretaries, are reaping the rewards of time invested 
in I. C. S. training in these subjects. 


Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste. 
Let us prove that we can help you to turn your 
spare time into money. 


Without cost, without obligation, tear out and 
mail this coupon. It’s a little thing that will take 
only a moment of your time. But it’s the most 
important thing you can do today. Do it right now! 


(" sesunnmnenaemnmenn TEAR OUT HERE cee cee eee cee oe 


{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Me m.... Bn obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTKIOAL ENGINEER g (] BOOKKEEPER 
Electric tightiog and Kys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
Telegraph E \ Corr 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Toolmaker 





Commercial Law 

Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
SALESMANSHIP 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
Railroad Positions 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Sabjects 


| Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 

CIVIL ENGINEER 

| Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 

[ Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 

| ARCHITECT 
Uontractor and Ballder 
Architectural Drafteman 

| Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

[ PLUMBING AND HEATING 














Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt, Cartooning Spanish 
OHEMIST Mathematics Teacher 
Pharmacy Navigation Banking 
Name 
Present Business owe 
Occupation_____——OeeeAdress 
Street 
and No. 
City State 





Canadians may send this coupon to International Corre- 
spondence Schools Canadiun, Limited, Montreal, Canada 








California Bungalow Books 


**Home Kraft” and ‘ “Draughtsman” each con- 


tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “‘Kozy Homes”’ Bungalows. $1.00 
each — all four for $3.00. DeLuxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Prize Contest 


The famous Lester Park- Edward Whiteside photo- 
slay. ** Empty Arms,” is ¢ ‘reating a sensation. It 
as inspired the song, “‘Kmpty Arms,”’ which 

contains only one verse and a chorus. A good 

second verse is wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of $500.00 cash will be 
paid. This contest is open to everybody. You 
simply write the words for a second verse—it is 
not necessary that you see the photoplay before 
doing so. Send us your name and address and we 
shall send you a copy of the words of the first 

verse and chorus, the rules of the contest and a 

short synopsis of this wonderful photoplay. It 

will cost you nothing to enter the contest 


Write postal or letter today to 
“EMPTY ARMS’’ CONTEST EDITOR 
LESTER PARK-EDWARD WHITESIDE 
PHOTOPLAY PRODUCTIONS 
214 W. 34th St., Suite 15, New York, N. Y. 
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The wistful beauty of Miss Claiborne Foster 
—star of ‘‘Ladies’ Night’’, Eltinge Theatre, 
New York —is one of the outstanding attrac- 
tions of this successful comedy. Many cele- 
brated stage and screen stars— Martha 
Hedman, Olive Tell, Gladys Leslie, Ruth 
Roland —use and enthusiastically endorse the 
Star electric massage vibrator. Why don’t 
you get a ‘‘Star’’ today? 
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CA secret for good: ooking 


UMMeY girls 


ATCH out! Take no chances 

these hot, enervating days. 
Keep your beautifully-cased, al- 
ways-ready Star Vibrator on hand 
to combat the ravages of Sum- 
mer’s Sun. Each night for at least 
five minutes gently massage your 
face, your scalp, your neck and 
shoulders. Keep your blood cir- 
culation from becoming stagnant. 
Feel the glow of health fairly ra- 
diating from your body. Put the 
sparkle in your eyes, the roses in 
yourcheeks. Be young! Stay young! 


The sparkling nickel Star Motor Vibra- 
tor, $12.50 complete ($17.50 in Canada) 
is a delightful adjunct to the daintiest 
vanity table. So is the smaller “Star,” 
which sells for $5. complete ($7.50 in 
Canada.) On sale at leading Drug, 
Department, Electrical and Hardware 
stores. Get a free demonstration to- 
day. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 214, 
Torrington, Conn. 


, Keep your skin fresh and 
colorful with The Star Motor Vibrator! 















Are You Among the 
First Hundred 
Thousand? 


More than that number of 
movie goers have voted for 













Produced in 1920 


If you have not yet sent in your vote, 
do so immediately. Turn to page 
45, and read the particulars about 
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I-GR O HAIR 


SHAMPOO | 


(a Pine Tar Jelly) 
An excellent remedy for 
dandruff, falling _ hair, | 
/ scalp eczema and oily 
scalp. It helps to prevent 
premature grayness and 
restores lustre to dull, 
lifeless looking hair. 
Ideal for dyed and bleached hair. 
Send $1.00 for large can; parcel postage prepaid. 
ADELE MILLAR, Dept. M. 
19 West 57th Street, 345 Stockton Street, 
New York San Francisco, Cal. | 














Movie Stars 
Original Photos 


Size 8x10, 50c each, or three for 
$1.25. Postcard i. - 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining 75 pictures, FREE with 
every $1.00 order. 


="3 Send for the largest and best list of most 
beautiful girls of the Motion Picture Capital of the world. 


HOMER E. HOWRY CO., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Sign on the Door 
(Continued) 


“‘How well have you known Devereaux?” 
His eyes searched her. 

Ann swallowed hard. 

“You know I was in his father’s office.” 

Regan looked at her in silence for a 
moment before he spoke again. 

“It’s hard for me to understand how a 
fellow as busy as Devereaux is could have 
overlooked you.” 

“Lafe, I won’t stand your suspecting 
me.’’ Ann was at the point of tears. 

Desperate with jealousy and suspicion 
and fear Regan went on, measuring his 
words like a lawyer at cross-examination. 

“‘Now tell me. When Devereaux came 
here today, whom did he come to see?”’ 

Ann turned from him desperate. He 
followed. 

“You have been afraid since the first day 
he came here.” 

Ann made no reply. 

“There are some things that a man can- 
not forgive.” 

There was a grim threat in Regan’s voice 
that cut deeper than his words. 

Ann was distracted. 

The telephone bell rang with a sharp 
shrill chirr. 

Regan went to the phone. The voice of 
Colonel Gaunt answered. 

“‘Where are you now?” Regan was still 
tense. ‘ 

“‘In the council room at the club,’”” Gaunt 
replied. ‘I’m leaving here in ten minutes 
and I will even my score with Devereaux 
before I return.” 

“For God’s sake, wait—don’t do any- 
thing until I come—wait until I get there— 
promise now.” 

Gaunt, in the club council room alone, put 
down the phone and sank back into a chair. 

When Regan hung up his receiver and 
turned to Ann his mood had changed. 

Impetuously he went up to Ann and 
seizing her two hands, kissed them. 

“Ann, you said I suspected you. I 
believe in you as I believe in God!” 

Regan hurried away to Gaunt. 

Strolling in the garden and down the 
arbor toward the tennis court, delaying 
their departure were Marjorie and Helen, 
busy with confidences. They were almost 
at the court when Helen stopped Marjorie. 

“I am going to leave you when we get 
to town—I’m going to meet Mr. Devereaux 


| at his apartments at 8 o'clock.” 


Marjorie thrilled. The girls turned and 
hurried to the house. When they had 
departed, weary and heartsore Master 
Allan Churchill, chafing from his disap- 
pointed wait at the tennis courts, strode off 
across the grounds, then came to a stop as 
Ann cheerily greeted him. 

“Why, Allan—the girls have gone to 
town.” 

Allan, paused, glum. 

“Yes,”’ he answered. “I heard Helen tell 
Marjorie that she had a date to meet Mr. 
Devereaux for dinner at his apartments.” 

Ann hurriedly consulted the city tele- 


|phone book, located Devereaux’s address, 


consulted the time tables, and phoned for 
a taxi to take her to the next train into the 
city. Anything, at any cost, must be done 
to prevent Helen falling a victim to the 
vicious Devereaux. 

At the club in the city Lafe Regan found 
his suffering and miserable friend, Colonel 
Gaunt. Their meeting was that of true 
friends under the stress of trouble. Their 
conversation was brief. Masterful Regan 
now dominated the situation. 

“Years ago, you did the same thing for 
me. Now leave this to me.” 

Regan walked out and Gaunt sat with 
his face buried in his hands. 

At his apartment Devereaux was super- 
vising the packing of trunks and bags by 
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his valet, Ferguson. He phoned to the 
office an order to prepare dinner for two. 

The valet, about to put Devereaux’s 
revolver into a bag, reached to tear a bit 
of newspaper for packing material. His eye 
lighted on a line of interest—the name of 
Colonel Gaunt among the day’s arrivals by 
steamer. He handed it up to Devereaux. 

Devereaux leaped up with a look of terror. 

The telephone rang sharply. 

Nervously Devereaux took up the phone. 
He found the attendant at the office on the 
wire. 

‘“‘A lady to see you, sir.”’ 

“Oh—send her right up.” 

In a flash Devereaux’s manner bright- 
ened. His thoughts of peril were van- 
quished in anticipations of a new conquest. 

“That will be all for tonight, Ferguson,” 
he said, dismissing his valet. ‘And don’t 
butt in in the morning until I send for you.” 

Devereaux took a quick look about to 
see the place in proper order to receive his 
expected guest. The shining revolver 
caught his eye. He put it into a cigarette 
humidor and covered it with the lid. 

At the table he lettered a card with a 
sign reading, ‘‘Do not disturb me.” 

A knock came at the door. Devereaux 
sprang up to open it. 

Ann Regan stepped in, facing the amazed 
stare of Devereaux. She looked quickly 
about. 

“You had an appointment with my 
daughter at 8 o’clock. Where is she?” 

Devereaux answered with a shrug of his 
shoulders and displayed his watch, which 
indicated the time considerably past the 
hour of eight. 

Ann’s eye caught the bedroom door, 
closed. She ran to the door, jerked it open 
and looked in. There was no one there. 

Devereaux, struggling to hold his temper, 
grinned at her. 

Ann snatched at the telephone. He 
intercepted her. 

“If you send for your husband I-shall tell 
him everything.”’ 

“‘What’s everything?” 
ate and defiant. 

“That we were arrested in a raid at the 
Cafe Mazzarin.” 

Ann started back in terror. 

Devereaux turned to a cabinet. He pro- 
duced an old photographic print and handed 
it toher. It was the flashlight made at the 
raid, the one he bought of the photographer 
that unhappy night long before. 

Ann glanced at it, then tore it across. 

“That will do you no good. I have the 
negative. Photographers call that a print. 
Your husband might call it proof.’ 

Both of them started when the telephone 
rang. Devereaux hastened to the instru- 
ment before Ann could reach it. Both 
expected a call from Helen. 

Devereaux, listening an instant, shouted 
an answer. 

“Mr. Devereaux’s not in—not home until 
midnight.” 

He was trembling when he hung up the 
receiver and turned to Ann. 

“It’s Lafe Regan.”’ 

There was a hesitant pause and silence. 

“You know what it would mean for him 
to find you here.” 

“T’d tell him the truth.” 

Devereaux laughed harshly. 

“He'd kill you,”’ Ann cried. 

“And he'd divorce you,” Devereaux 
returned. 

Devereaux was alarmed now. He was 
tiger-like in his movements as he paced 
about. He insisted that Ann should leave, 
atonce. She was yielding. She stood with 
her hand on the doorknob when a loud 
bold knocking came. 


Ann was desper- 


In a flash Devereaux leaned forward and 
turned the key. 

“Who's there?” 

Ann darted a frenzied look about. Dever- 
eaux pushed her through the bedroom door, 
tossed her gloves after her and closed it. 
Then he unlocked his entrance door. 

Angry Lafe Regan strode in. 

The two men stood facing, both high 
colored with the passion of rage. 

“I have been talking with Bill Gaunt. 
I told him you weren’t in town—to give 
you time to get away.” 

“You are very kind—wonderfully anxious 
to save my life, aren’t you?” 

Regan’s hands clenched. 

“I’m wonderfully anxious to save my 
friend’s life and his good name.” 

Regan looked Devereaux hard in the 
eyes. Neither flinched. 

Ann, standing crouched by the bedroom 
door, listened tense and breathless. 

Devereaux decided his next move was 
conciliation. 

He picked up his traveling cap, which 
lay on the table between them and started 
for the door. 

“Come, I’m ready.” 

But Regan did not move. 


“I’ve got no right to let you feel that you | 


can run amuck in other men’s homes and 
get away withit. Takeoff yourcoat. I’m 
going to give you a damned good thrashing.” 

Devereaux made a supreme effort at self- 
control. 

“Not here, and not now.” 

“This is my time,” grimly replied Regan, 
clinching his fists. 

Devereaux moved casually to the edge 
of the table and carelessly drew the cigarette 
box to him. He lifted the cover and pulled 
out a cigarette, which he tapped lightly on 
the lid. He kept his eyes on Regan. 

Regan moved toward him. 

In a flash Devereaux snatched out his 
revolver and covered Regan. 

Regan looked at him with contempt. 

“Put down that gun.” 

Devereaux held it on Regan. 

“Are you going, now?” 

“You bluffer—I saw you try that same 
kind of trick on my wife, and she has always 
hated and despised you,’’ Regan sneered at 
Devereaux. 

“I’m pretty well fed up on protecting 
women.” Devereaux’s lip curled in insinu- 
ating emphasis. 

Ann, crouching at the door, felt impelled 
to rush out and end this impending struggle, 
to save her husband, if possible, regardless 
of what the consequences to her might be. 
She turned the knob and opened the door. 
Regan’s back was turned toward her. She 
paused. 

“You protect women!” Regan’s voice 
was thick with the acid of derision. 


‘‘When you suspected me, did you ever | 


suspect her?’’ Devereaux whipped at Regan. 

Regan winced like a man struck with a 
lash. 

“‘Suspect her?’’ 

“Yes, that she had been my mistress.” 

Regan lunged. 

“You liar!” 

The powerful westerner seized the hand 
that held the revolver and the battle was 
on. The athletic Devereaux and the brawny 
Regan whirled about the room. 

In the next room Ann drooped limp as a 
doomed thing in the horror of it. 

Round and round they went, clnched and 
tearing at each other. Regan shook him- 
self free and victorious with the revolver in 
hand. He drew up, breathing heavily. 
Devereaux snatched a heavy carafe from 
the table and hurled it at Regan’s head. 

Regan ducked and fired. 
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Your Vacation Hat — 


A comfy hat that is chic, 
lovely and stylish and stays 
in place all day long! That is 
what the Vacation Girl needs 
and that is what she gets in 


hg a em, 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHT 


No matter what the outdoor sport 
—boating, motoring, tennis, golf— 
the Priscilla Dean Tam is the ideal 
headgear. Pretty and practical— 
always trim and neat. 


It is made of soft, beautiful ‘‘Suede 
Like’ so artfully draped that it’s a 
charming frame for any face. And 
it fits all heads—an inner elastic 
band at the back takes care of that. 


The colors are the cheery, bright 
spring shades. Popular ones are: 


Bright Red Tan 
Jade Green Coral 
Silver Gray White 


Navy Blue Lavender and 
Copenhagen Blue 


A neat grosgrain ribbon band and 
bow complete the hat. 


Choose your favorite color and 
order your Tam now—from your 
dealer or direct from the factory. 
Just mail us $2.50, the price of the 
hat, and we shall send your Pris- 


cilla Dean Tam at once. We pay 
the postage. 
BAER BROS. MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


Write us or send the 
coupon—now—and 
get your tam 


906 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is $2.50 (Canada, $3.00) for 
which please send me a Priscilla Dean 
Tam in 


postage paid. 


color 













If you decide to return tam, money refunded. 
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Before Your Dip 
You should remove unsightly 
hair from any part of the ex- 
posed body with DeMiracle, 
because it is the safest, nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to re- 
move hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs. 


When you use DeMiracle there is no 
mussy mixture to apply or wash off. 
It is ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there is no 
waste. Simply wet the hair with this 
nice, original, sanitary liquid and it = 
is gone, 


Write for free book. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet coanteee or direct from us 
in plain wrapoer, on receipt of 63c, 


$1.04 or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


De iracle 


Dept. 23-C, Park Ave.and129th St., New York 
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tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
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Devereaux crumpled on the floor. 

Regan stood dazed a moment at the 
swiftness of the end. Then he stepped over 
and lifted Devereaux’s hand and let it drop 
back to the floor. 

“Dead.” 

Regan straightened up and turned as 
though to step to the telephone and call 
the police, when his eye caught the lettered 
sign on the table, ‘‘Do Not Disturb Me.” 
A grim, understanding smile swept over 
Regan’s face. 

Regan backed up to the door, listening. 
There was no sound. 

In the bedroom Ann was breathlessly 
following Regan’s movements, fearful that 
any moment he might enter the bedroom 
and find her there. 

Regan kneeled by Devereaux’s body and 
was about to put the nickeled revolver in 
the dead man’shand. He saw the markings 
of his own finger prints and paused. Taking 
a handkerchief from his pocket he wiped the 
gun, then put on his gloves and placed it 
as he had first intended. Methodically he 
obliterated every possible finger print on 
objects he had touched. 

Then Regan adjusted his hat and coat 
carefully, picked up the sign and went to 
the door. 

Regan pinned the sign on the outside, 
took the key, and gently closing the door, 
locked it and tiptoed off down the hall. 
A few moments later he glanced quickly out 
from the side door of the apartment house, 
then nonchalantly walked down the quiet 
street. 

Regan found Gaunt, 
gloomy, waiting. 

“You need not worry about Devereaux. 
He will not bother you any more.” 

When Regan had left the hall, Ann ran 
to the door and tried frantically to open it. 
She found herself locked in, inescapably 
imprisoned with the dead man. She hated 
him living. She loathed him dead. 

There was no way out. But there wasa 
way perhaps to save Regan the conse- 
quences of the killing. 

On hands and knees Ann crept up to 
Devereaux’s body and took the revolver 
from his hand. 

There was a half mad gleam in her eyes 
as she arose. 

Ann took the telephone receiver from the 
hook and listened till she heard the answer- 
ing ‘‘Hello.”’ 

Then in a frenzy of energy she upset 
tables and chairs, demolished vases, and 
standing off, screaming, fired two shots in 
the direction of Devereaux’s body. 

A few moments later Callaghan, the 
proprietor and Ferguson, Devereaux’s but- 
ler, broke into the room, finding Ann half 
swooning, with the revolver in her hand. 

She pointed with the gun toward the 
body. 

“T have killed him. 
I killed him.” 

Ann’s hair was torn and tossed about her 
shoulders and her gown was in tatters. 

An hour later the room was again in 
order. The police records had been made. 
The autopsy was completed. The wit- 
nesses, except Ann, had been questioned, 
and Rud Whiting, the district attorney, felt 
he was beginning to get a glimmering of 
the case. 

Whiting s sat in Devereaux’s room regard- 
ing Ann’s card—‘‘Mrs. Lafe Regan.” 

He had sent a plain-clothes man to bring 
Lafe Regan, instructing the officer to give 
Regan no information of the purpose of the 
summons. 

Whiting began to question Ann. 

“You confess to the murder of Dever- 
eaux?”’ 

“He attacked 


depressed and 


He attacked me and 


me and I killed him.” 
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Ann's answer was calm. She was depressed 

and in most abject woe, but collected. 
“Mr. Devereaux had an appointment 

with a woman at 8 o’clock. Were you that 


woman?” 

“Oh, no, sir!’ Ann cried out in her 
sincerity. “I came to protect another 
woman.” 


“Why didn’t you tell your husband you 
were coming?” 

Ann froze into a silence. She saw the 
accusing look come into the district attor- 
ney’s eyes, and cried out in defense. 

“Because he was jealous of Mr. Dever- 
eaux.” 

The district attorney smiled a shade. 
Ann wilted, realizing now what she had 
further implied. 

““Yes—ridiculously jealous.” 

Whiting, with a considerate doctor-to- 
patient manner, invited Ann to tell the 
whole story of the killing her own way. 
She, unsuspecting, hurried out her planned 
recital. When she had done, Whiting 
turned on her calmly. 

“And although this sign was on the door 
when you came you did not see it?” 

He held up Devereaux’s ill-starred plac- 
ard lettered, ‘‘Do Not Disturb Me.” 

Ann, embarrassed but determined, shook 
her head. 

“And what did you do with the key?” 

“‘Where did you get the revolver?” 

Ann was harassed beyond recovery. She 
had no answers for the district attorney’s 
shower of questions that she had not 
anticipated. 

“Who was the other woman?” 

A cry broke from Ann’s lips, but she gave 
no answer. 

“You are lying. 
woman!” 

Ann dropped back, stunned as by a blow. 

The officer sent for Regan announced his 
arrival, and at Whiting’s motion, Ann was 
led into the bedroom before Regan was 
ushered in. 

Whiting waved Regan to a chair and, 
standing quietly before him, told of the 
murder of Devereaux. Regan listened. 

“Are you sure he was murdered?” Regan 
asked very coolly at the end of the district 
attorney’s story. ‘Devereaux was in rather 
a mess. He might have killed himself.’ 

“He might,” replied Whiting, ‘“‘but we 
have the murderer.” 

“‘Impossible,’’ exclaimed Regan, losing his 
control. 

“The murderer was locked up with the 
dead man—and has confessed.”’ 

There was a terrific, tense silence after 
that. The door of the bedroom opened. 
Ann stood before them. 

Regan started, unable to believe his eyes. 

He turned himself slowly to the district 
attorney. 

“T killed Paak Devereaux.” 

Ann ran out, her arms extended. 

“Oh, it isn’t true!” 

Regan ignored her. 

“I came here,’”’ he went on, addressing 
Whiting, “for reasons of my own and [| 
killéd him. I came through the side door 
and up the stairs. I pinned the sign on the 
door, locked it on the outside and went 
back to the club.” 

“It isn’t true, it isn’t true,’’ Ann screamed 
and sobbed. 

“How long were you away from the 
club?”’ asked Whiting. 

“About forty minutes.” 

The district attorney motioned to a police 
officer to phone to Colonel Gaunt. Gaunt 
excitedly declared that Regan had been 
there with him the whole evening, being 
absent not more than five or six minutes 
at any time. Whiting repeated his words 
to Regan. 


There was no other 
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The Sign on the Door 


(Concluded) 
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““Your confession’s smashed, Mr. Regan. 
You are not the first man who has tried to 
wish himself into the electric chair to save 
a woman.” 

Lafe Regan stood morose, tortured. Ann 
being blamed despite his truth and all his 
efforts! 

The phone bell blurred its shrill. 

“A lady, says she had an appointment 
with Mr. Devereaux at eight,”’ the office 
announced. 

“Send her up,’’ Whiting ordered. 

“You must not. You must not,’’ Ann 
protested hysterically. 

The district attorney put his hand on 
Ann’s arm to quiet her. 

“Tf this woman came here by appoint- 
ment and you came here solely for the 
reason you say you did, it may save your 
life.” 

“Don’t. Don’t!’ Ann screamed. 

At the order of the district attorney 
everyone in the room was drawn back into 
the corners and all the lights turned off 
save one illuminating little spot about the 
center table where he sat. 

The door opened and Helen Regan 
unsuspectingly walked into the room and 
looked at Whiting. 

“Mr. Devereaux is gone—I’m his man— 
I’m to take the message.” 

“Tell him I’ve changed my mind—tell 
him I’m sorry but I couldn’t go with him, 
not when I knew how it would hurt mother.” 

Ann and Regan, neither able to restrain 
themselves longer, rushed at the girl. The 
lights flashed up. Helen screamed with 
alarm. Marjorie, her companion, ran into 
the room at this moment, standing in 
startled surprise looking at the faces about 
her. 

“TI didn’t come to see Mr. Devereaux, 
father, see, father, I brought Marjorie—oh 


father, you must believe me!’’ the girl cried 
out. ‘‘Mother, make him believe me!”’ 

Ann put an arm around the girl. Regan, 
ashamed of all that he had believed when 
he found Ann the woman in Devereaux’s 
room, stepped toward her. He was about 
to speak when the attention of the room 
was arrested by the entry of a police officer. 

The policeman held a photograph, torn 
to bits and now pasted together. 

“This girl was not the motive,” he said, 
facing Ann. ‘You caught him making love 
to another woman and killed him. You 
knew him before. You dined with him, 
travelled with him. You went to a ques- 
tionable resort with him.” 

The officer displayed the patched photo- 
graph, the old picture of Ann, Devereaux 
and a policeman, at the Cafe Mazzarin raid. 

“I went to that place a good girl and 
I came out a good girl, and if there’s a God 
in Heaven, I'll find a way to make you 
believe me!” 

Regan stood unheeding. 

“I believe you, Mrs. Regan.” 
district attorney speaking. 
waiter.” 

Whiting pulled out the end of his watch 
chain and displayed on it a little old gold 
ring set with a tiny emerald. 

“‘T was an assistant district attorney then, 
and we’d been trying hard to get things on 
the Mazzarin, so I went there as a waiter.” 

Regan’s heart swelled up. 

“T killed Devereaux.” 

‘And it was in self defence—I saw it from 
the door.” 

Whiting smiled and looked down at the 
emerald ring. 

“Any jury will acquit your husband on 
the evidence, Mrs. Regan,” said Whiting. 

And Whiting, as the prosecutor, ought to 
know. 


It was the 
“TI was the 





One of Anatol’s Affairs 


(Concluded from page 72) 


her mother, her company, and all a star’s 
privileges and responsibilities. 

She has only just begun to come into her 
own. ‘Forbidden Fruit’ provided her 
greatest opportunity. Before Cecil deMille 
gave her the part, there was a long list of 
leads, from the O. Henry Vitagraph two- 
reelers with Edward Earle, to Marshall 
Neilan’s “Go and Get It.” In ‘The 
Furnace” she first made the Paramounters 
believe in her ability; and, as they h d 
never doubted her beauty, they straight- 
w y annexed her. Since the first deMille 
picture and ‘‘The Affairs,’’ she has done two 
pictures opposite Wallace Reid, ‘“The Love 
Special’’ and ‘Too Much Speed.” Now 
she is playing with Tommy Meighan in 
“Cappy Ricks.” 


And then—Europe. All of England and 


Italy and France for her “‘location.’”” And 
she will not be out of place anywhere. She 
would fit in, this girl, in almost any old- 
world surrounding. You can see her, can’t 
you, in England, as fresh and as dewy as 
their own countryside. Or in Italy, with 
the slumbering fire of bygone romance in 
her soft eyes. All the old gods will smile, 
for they: have seen other -ingenues of other 
nations with faces as gentle and as mys- 
terious as hers. She will tread softly, on 
familiar ground—for she has been there 
before. .... 

“Goodbye!” said Agnes Ayres. ‘Just when 
I am getting so I know my way around 
New York again after a year in Hollywood, 
we go off to Boston! Don’t forget-—when 
I return, we'll have lunch!” 





H. G. Wells Demands 


HE use of films as an adjunct in the 

course of education has become an 
established fact. Each day brings an exten- 
sion to the demand. In its latest outcrop- 
ping, it is worked inextricably into Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ scheme for universal instruc- 
tion. While Mr. Wells, who is numbered 
among the famous British authors who have 
written scenarios for production, has never 
been backward in acknowledging an enthu- 
siasm for the ‘‘cinematograph,” his favorite 
term for it, he has recently come forward 
in 2 series of articles which have just been 
published, with a tremendous assertion of 
the necessity of this manner of instruction. 
He appeals for a world-syndicated system 
of edueation, to be supplied at the fountain- 


Pictures For Education 


head by the highest authorities in each 
branch of study, and to be distributed to 
schools all over the globe. This instruction, 
such of it as needs demonstration, the 
sciences, mathematics, and so on, is to be 
given with the aid of the motion picture. 
He points out the value of slow motion 
photography in intricate and complex 
experiments. To quote Mr. Wells himself, 
who can say more in fewer words than 
most humans, “I ask for half a dozen pro- 
jectors in every school and for a well-stocked 
storehouse of films.’” Now, Mr. M. P. 
Industry, let censorship do its worst. 
There is a wholesale contract for you. 
Who will help make it practicable? 
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The world’s most famousbandmaster John 

Philip Sousa, says: ‘I consider the excel- 

lence of Conn instruments enchanzes the 

- musical value -of any organization at 
least 50 per cent.” 





Which Instrument 
Suits Your Talent? 


OME one instrument is your instru- 
ment, best suited to develop your 
musical “bump.” Is it the cornet, 

saxophone, or trombone; the clarinet, 
oboe or flute? 


Our new Free Book will help you 
decide. Illustrates and describes play- 
ing qualities and opportunities of all 
band and orchestra instruments. Tells 
howtopracticeforquickmastery. Sousa 
himself givesyouthe secrets of his success. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments on any 
Conn instrument. Easiest of all to 
play. Chosen by world’s greatest 
artists. Highest honors at world expo- 
sitions. Send coupon for book and 
details of free trial plan. 


A Guarantee Bond with Every Conn 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
828 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind.. 


NEW YORK CONN CO. 
233-5-7 West 47th Street 
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Conn saxophones 
and cornets pos- 
sess improvements 
i} not found on any 
|| other make. 
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C. G. CONN, Ltd., 828 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of ‘Success 


in Music and How to Win It’’ and details of your free trial 
plan (mention instrument). 


Name 
Street or Rural Route..cccccssece . 
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County 
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Instrument 
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can reduce 


quickly and safely, without drugs or 
diet or strenuous exercise. 


Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within 11 days 
or money refunded. Convenient and 
simple —not electrical. Reduces only the 

arts where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
ee instructions enable you to retain your 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimni- 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 

unds overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
Fis own weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 
remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 
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||\bangs with her bobbed hair. 





original and 
only genuine 
preparation for 
growing and beaue 
ifying the eyebrows 
and lashes — gives Woe 
manly pooty its crowni 
charm. Absolutely a 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price 50c 
and $1 00. At your dealer's or direct from 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
28 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo, 
























fea safe aid to a soft, 


a 


clear, healthy skin. 
Used as a massz ae, 
it overcomes dry 
ness and the te + 
ency to wrinkle, 





Also takes out the 
sting and soreness 
caused by wind, tanand 


sunburn. Use Malvina 
Ichthyol Soap 
and Matvina Cream to im- 
prove your complexion. At 
ait drugsiate, ¥ sent post- 
re baid onreceipt of price.Cream 
J 0c, Lotion 60c, Soap 30c. 
Prof. t. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
N.Y. (ffice. Bush Ter. Sales Bldg 
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MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 


—No, my child, I am not Mrs. Irene 

Castle—or Mrs. Robert Treman, as 
we must call her now. I have never been on 
the stage or the screen, so that what advice 
I may give you will not be aided by much 
knowledge of the demands of the theater in 
dress. However, for that reason I assume 
that I may be able to help you who also are 
not professional. I should think that mid- 
night blue would be just the color for you 
to use in your serge suit. It does not show 
| the wear so quickly as a lighter shade and 
| will prove serviceable, I am sure. 


Mitxs. m SAVAGE, Vaux HAtt,N.J. 





ConsTANCE A., SACRAMENTO, CaL.—If I 
were you, I should choose with great care 
a becoming sports costume—not of tweed 
but of one of the more graceful materials so 
that it would be quite all right for you to 
wear it on the tennis courts or at an in- 
formal tea. An organdie frock, while charm- 
ing, cannot of course be worn for sports— 
- dainty crispness would last hardly a half 

our. 


BosBIE, GREENCASTLE, IND.—Personally, I 
have no objection to bobbed hair on a young 
person. If you are only nineteen—always 
provided your face is not too round and 
plump—you might bob it. You of course 
know better than I whether it might be be- 
coming. One thing: you must make up 
your mind to bear with a good grace all dis- 
putes about your age. You are still young 
enough to resent anyone taking you for a 
|child of fifteen. Norma Talmadge wore 
This is a 


matter of taste. 


Dorotuy J., New York City—Inthisissue 
there is a sketch of a charming sports cos- 
tume which would not be difficult to adapt. 
It might be very effectively developed in 
linen. For instance, a cool green shade; the 
skirt and pockets would not, of course, be 
fringed, but the pockets might be frilled; 
and the belt would be also of linen. This 
may be worn over a blouse of white organ- 
die, silk, or georgette. 


Atma Brown, Los ANGELES.—Indeed, yes, 
the two-skin fur neckpieces are smart. You 
may buy them in mink, sable, fox, etc. 
They add just the right touch to one’s street 
costume. Canton crepe is much in use this 
season for suits and wraps. I myself havea 
coat-dress of grey embroidered with silver. 


I. L., LoutsviLLE.—I must confess I have 
not seen many frocks of tricolette inthesmart 
shops this summer. It was in use last year 
but it does not seem to have endured. Or- 
gandie, voile, dotted Swiss and taffeta are 
favored fabrics. 


FRANCES W., WASHINGTON.—There have 
been many developments of the Directoire 





Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 32 and 33. 


mode this season. By this is meant the cos- 
tumes receive their inspiration from those 
worn during the Directoire period in French 
history. For instance, gowns were short- 
waisted and hats high-crowned. This mode 
is not becoming to every one. I should ad- 
vise you to study yourself carefully before 
investing in a Directoire wardrobe! 


D. O. H., NEw HAvEN.—I cannot advise 
you as to perfumes. It is entirely a matter 
of taste whether jasmin or lilac is more 
appropriate. Although the bottle does not 
always indicate the worth of the perfume, 
still, I must ask that you do not overlook 
that delightful array of perfume containers 
illustrated on page 33. 


J.P., NATCHEZ, Miss.—M ydear, Icanonly 
advise you that a well-bred woman seldom 
adopts extremes in mode or manners. She 
is quietly gowned, conservatively coiffed. 
She does not go in for elaborate jewelry or 
fussy shoes. Undoubtedly she has her little 
whims of costume as well as of character, 
but she does not hold them above the good 
taste which should mark the ensemble. 
Your letter indicated your intelligence and 
common sense. I am sure if you follow 
your own inclination you will never be guilty 
of bad taste. 


L. A., Winpsor, CAN.—You wish to know 
what a school girl’s wardrobe should include. 
First of all, it should include nothing that is 
not the quintessence of simplicity and good 
taste. You should have a dark skirt of 
plain blue or plaid serge, with at least two 
middy blouses; a simple frock of serge or 
tricotine preferably with pleated skirt; 
dress of white voile or some similar mate- 
rial, with short sleeves and round neck, for 
festive occasions; low-heeled, round-toed 
shoes and slippers, and not more than two 
hats. Some schools have certain rules about 
clothes; in that case you will have your 
problem settled for you. But if you and 
your mother follow the above list more or 
less faithfully you will not feel out of place 
in the most “‘exclusive’’ girls’ school. In 
fact, did you know that the more exclusive 
the school, the simpler and more modest the 
girl’s wardrobe must be? I am much in 
favor of the pleated skirt for school girls; 
the low-heeled shoe, and the middy blouse. 
I am not in favor of the compulsory school 
costume; it tends to destroy individuality. 
You may think that it is impossible to be 
prettily dressed if you follow my list; but 
you will find that a simple dress is really 
much more becoming than an elaborate one. 


Mrs. Dopp A., Wyominc.—I can think of 


nothing more charming for a little tot than’ 


a wee frock of white handkerchief linen for 
state occasions; gingham for everyday and 
organdie for second best. If you will write 
to me I will advise you in more detail: 





Moving Pictures in the Church 


” | | NDER proper direction; moving pic- 
tures can be made a help to devo- 
tion,” says the Rev. Johnston 

Myers, of the Emanuel Baptist Church, 

Chicago, in the Temple Advocate. ‘They 

can be used as means for conveying religious 

truths. They can be so guided that they 
will give correct views of truth and of God. 

This has been done on many occasions in 

many places. Why should not the church 

take’ advantage of everything which is 
modern and good? If the moving pictures 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


become part of our Sunday evening worship, 
we will guard them carefully and see that 
only that which is appropriate to Sunday 
and to the church shall appear. 

“The fact is that we did not understand 
the moving pictures, and just now we are 
beginning to appreciate their value. We 
may receive truth through the eye as well 
as through the ear. The pictures appeal to 
the eye as the human voice does to the ear. 
Under the proper direction, moving pictt ures 
can be made a help to devotion.’ 
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What Is a Director? 


(Continued from page 54) 


Rex Ingram : 


What isa director? I should say he is the 
best illustration of the term fall-guy that I 
can think of. He is the one upon whose 
shoulders all of the blame invariably falls if 
the picture is not good—and if it is good, he 
is not always the one to get the thanks. 
This truth is universally accepted among 
directors. My sympathies are all with those 
directors who stand or fall on their own 
merits. I have too often seen a good picture, 
and the career of a promising director, 
ruined through so-called supervision. 


Thomas H. Ince: 


The director occupies the same relative 
position in motion pictures today as does 
the virtuoso in the realm of music—both are 
the interpreters of artistic creations. With- 
out them, we could have neither good music, 
nor good moving pictures. The better the 
director, the better the interpretation. 
Good directors are not alone interpreters, 
however, just as virtuosos often extend 
their work into the field of composing. 
Directors become creators as well, by origi- 
nating and developing supplementary ideas 
which often enhance the artistic, pictorial 
and dramatic values of a photoplay. 


Penrhyn Stanlaws: 


“The limit!” 


Frank Woods, supervising director 
for Lasky: 


A director is the artist who paints the pic- 
ture on the screen. The story is the paint, 
the actors the brush, the film the canvas, 
but it’s the director that makes the picture. 


Reginald Barker: 


A director bears the same relationship to 
a motion picture production that a general 
bears to an army—at least he should. That 
is, his should be the final word. He should 
consult with his various lieutenants, but he 
should have the authority to make the final 
decision. This is necessary in-order to get 
that unity of thought and purpose which 
should characterize every work of expres- 
sion. 


Elinor Glyn: 


This is a subject upon which I fear I have 
very little knowledge. Knowing the work 
only of director Sam Wood—who directed 
my first screen story—thus far I am forced 
to think the whole tribe of them perfect 
darlings and angels. I have such rosy spec- 
tacles on about them that I fear my opinion 
in the subject is worth very little. 


Percy Hilburn, cameraman: 


In the first place in order to be a success- 
ful director, you must wear puttees and 
trick trousers. That erudite scholar, Will 
Rogers, was the first to discover the rela- 
tionship between the high cost of puttees 
and their directorial popularity. 

And incidentally, although it isn’t of 
much importance—you have to know more 
about the technique of motion picture pro- 
duction, dramatic values, stories and acting 
than anybody else in the world. 

But that’s easy. 


Cecil deMille: 


A man who never sleeps. 

Because if he superintends a staff of bril- 
liant and infallible scenario writers, tem- 
peramental stars and un-temperamental 
actors, helpless extra people, nut camera- 
men, artistic artists, impractical technical 
directors, excitable designers, varied elec- 
tricians,and carpenters, strange title writers, 
expert cutters; if he diplomatically placates 
the financial department and the check 
signers; if he endeavors ultimately to please 
the exhibitors, the critics, the censors, the 
exchange men and the public, it’s a perfect 
cinch he won’t have time to sleep. 


Hezi Tate, assistant director to 
Cecil deMille : 


A director is the one man in the world 
who is always right. 

He can never be wrong as long as he’s got 
an assistant. 

A director is a combination of Providence, 
Jekyll and Hyde and Dotty Dimples. 

To anybody who isn’t a director, a direc- 
tor is like a man riding in a swell limousine 
is to a fellow walking. 

You can swear at ’em, but you wish you 
were one. 

A director is a liberal education, a foster- 
father and an inspiration. Sometimes the 
only reason you don’t wish he’d drop dead is 
because you'd be out of a job. 

At other times, if he’s a great director, 
you worship him with all the ardor of a 
novice for a master. 

(I hope Cecil deMille doesn’t see this.) 


Jesse L. Lasky: 


I decline to answer the question ‘‘what isa 
director?”’, but I will gladly state what, in 
my opinion, a director should be: First of 
all, a director to be successful, must com- 
bine efficiency with artistry, blending the 
two by the exercise of judgment and finesse, 
and knowing instinctively when to cease 
exercising one quality and when to begin 
employing the other. He should at once 
possess the qualifications of a dramatist, of 
an actor; should be a good executive and 
have a sympathetic understanding of human 
nature. Above all he should possess good 


taste and the courage to use it at all times, |, 


even when carried away by dramatic in- 
stinct which might suggest defiance of con- 
vention. 


Florence Vidor: 


What a question to ask a woman whose 
husband is a director! 

However, I consider directors the ‘‘raison 
d’ etre”’ for a large percentage of present day 
screen stars. 

They are the school masters who lead us 
to understanding and accomplishment. 


Will Rogers: 


The director is the whole works. No, I'll 
take that back, because the director has to 
have a good story. It’s about 50-50. When 
it comes to dividing up the 100 per cent re- 
sponsibility for a picture, you can split it 
two ways. You don’t have to worry about 
anybody else. 

A good director, with a good story, can 
make a good picture, with bum actors. 


King Vidor: 


A director is the channel through which a 
pictures reaches the screen. 
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Banish Coarse Pores 


My Methods have Brought 
Beauty to Thousands 
READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, Freckles Superfluous Hair 










+ Fak 
Is My Proof 
of what my beauty methods have accomplished for myself 
and thousands of women now admired and beautiful. 


have thousands of letters from women in every walk of 
life, actresses, society women, women of middle age, in 





? 





This Portrait 


country, town and city—happy, grateful letters. One lady 
writes: “I have banished every Wrinkle on my face. 
There is not a trace left. I think it is wonderful. My 
Complexion is as smooth and clear as when a girl andI 
owe it all to you.”’ 

My Methods for Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Superfluous 
Hair, Hollow Cheeks, and Scrawny Figure have accom- 
plished wonders for thousands as wellas for me. I, myself, 
was the victim of these disfigurements. But today they 
are gone—my skin is smooth, my complexion and 
figure lovely, my hair beautiful. My Beauty Methods 
brought this result to meas Iam sure they will to you— 
swiftly, pleasantly—simple home treatments in the 
privacy of your own room. 

This is my Free Offer to send you at once the story of 
my Beauty Methods and HOW TO USE THEM, also my 
own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty’ FREE—without 
cost to you.—Lucille Young. 

NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the above 

Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on receipt of your letter 

will send you Free complete information and all you wish 

to know on the following Beauty Methods— 

To Refine Coarse Pores, 

To Remove Wrinkles, 

To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, Freckles 
and Oily Skin, 

For Beautiful Hair 

To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 

To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 

To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 

To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


LUCILLE YOUNG ; 

Reom 108, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send complete information also “Stepping 
Stones to Beauty,” FREE. 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED BY U. S&S. 
Government. $135-$190 month. Steady work. Com- 
mon education. List positions free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-142, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK OPPORTUNITY. 
Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good money. 
Chautauqua Business Builders, Jamestown, N, Y, 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 


opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York, 





WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your Joor; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


stroyed. Roots eliminated. 
Guaranteed. No burning chemicals. Postpaid, $1.10, 
plain wrapper. Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept. 80-F, 
South Orange, N. J. 


BEAUTY CULTURE TAUGHT THOROUGHLY AND 
practically by mail in your spare time. Manicuring, 
massage, hair-dressing, facial, scalp treatments, etc. 
Full course $20.00 on easy payments. Money re- 
funded if unsatisfactory. Graduates earning $60.00 
upward weekly. Paris Institute of Beauty Culture, 
Dept. “G’’, 911 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


PROFIT NIGHTLY. 
No experience needed. 


Painless and harmless. 











$35.00 
Starts you. 


SMALL CAPITAL 
Our machines are 


used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays, Send for 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn, N, 


WANTED WOMEN—BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. 
$35 week. Learn while earning. 


Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, oe M-507, Rochester, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
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What Is a Director? 
(Concluded) 


Frank Lloyd: 


The director is essentially an interpreter. 
To him is given the task of making logical 
and understandable, pictorially, what the 
author and the continuity writer set down in 
writing. He must understand how to make 
the public understand. He must be as 
fluent with his camera as the author is with 
his pen. He must possess a sound sense of 
the mechanics of the motion picture, of 
composition, of continuity, of sequence. He 
must be an adept in the art of achieving log- 
ical climaxes. Logic is perhaps the weakest 
point of the modern motion picture. The 
blame is no more on the director than the 
author, the author than the director. He 
must be a barometer of public opinion. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 78) 


H. A. R., VALLEJo, CAL.—Sorry, but ‘‘the 
soldier who notified the mother that her 
son was in the hospital,” in ‘‘Humoresque,” 
was only a minor character, and was not 
in the cast. Wesley Barry is about thirteen. 


Epwarp S., CLEVELAND.—So Mary 
Thurman is your favorite. You are not 
alone in your choice, Edward. Miss Thur- 
man is one of the few young ladies of my 
screen acquaintance who can act as well as 
she looks. And, if you have seen Mary, 
you know what that means. She is now 
with Lasky playing opposite Roscoe Ar- 
buckle in “Should a Man Marry?” Her 
last picture for Allan Dwan was “The 
Broken Doll.’’ Mary isn’t married. 


G. T. S., E-muurst, L. I.—Your town 
has been immortalized. Director John 
Robertson built the little Scotch village of 
Thrums for “Sentimental Tommy” there. 
Ethel Clayton was with Lubin in 1912. 
Norma Talmadge made “Janet of the 
Chorus” for Vitagraph about the same 
time. She joined that company in 1911. 
Constance used to play in comedies with 
John Bunny. Mae Murray is Mrs. Bob 
Leonard. They live and work in Man- 
hattan. 





Jo.—I am not really a cynic, you know. 
A cynic is sour on the world, and I am not. 
My temper merely curdles occasionally, 
that is all. PHotopLay’s Studio Directory 
furnishes the addresses of most of the lead- 
ing companies. If you wish to locate a 
certain player tell me his name and I'll tell 
you his company and then you can run 
your pink-tipped index finger down the 
Directory until your charming almond- 
[Hence eyes arrive at some conclusion. 





Hence: Conway Tear'e, Selznick. Now— 
go ahead! 


Smitty Bmtt.—You are, indeed, he said 
cordially. Are you making a specialty of 
the autographs of all the Toms in pictures? 
|Tom Moore, Goldwyn, was born in County 
| Meath, Ireland, in 1886. He's five feet 
ten inches tall’ and weighs 142 pounds. 
Tom Mix was born in Texas—he won't say 
when—but he admits that he’s five feet 
eleven and a half inches tall and weighs 176 
pounds. He has been in films since 1908. 
Tom Meighan is a native of Pittsburgh, is 
six feet tall and weighs 190 pounds. We'll 
save Thomas Carrigan and Thomas Chat- 

tertoon for next month! 






































Puy.iis E., FREMANTLE, WESTERN Avs- 
TRALIA.—I haven't had a letter from Fre- 
mantie before, but I hope to have many 
more. Your opinions were most interesting. 
I believe the rest of that verse beginning 
“The mind has a thousand eyes, the heart 
but one” is “But the light of the whole 
life dies, when love is done.’’ This was 
quoted in Cecil deMille’s ‘‘Don’t Change 
Your MHsuband.” “The Whispering 
Chorus” was adapted from a book by 
Perley Poore Sheehan; “Old Wives for 
New” from the book by David Graham 
Phillips. Elliott Dexter opposite Marie 
Doro in “Lost and Won.”’ Reviving all the 
old successes, aren’t we? 





R. E. M. C., Frisco.—I asked for your 
full name, but I didn’t know you had so 
many. ‘Rosemary Elsie Monica Camille!” 
What do they call you when they’re in a 
hurry? It’s Raymond McKee, not McGee, 
and he was born in 1892. 





F. H. D., MicuicaAn.—It’s Juanita, not 
Anita Hansen. I wouldn’t be too sure 
you're related to her—there are more 
families than one named Hansen. Juanita 
is not married. Her latest Pathe serial is 
“The Yellow Arm,” which features Warner 
Oland and Marguerite Courtot. Hal Reid, 
Wally’s father, died last year. His mother 
‘lives in Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 





HELEN O’Connor.—The cast of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” follows: Martin, 
Richard Jose; his wife, Mrs. R. E. French; 
Tom, Guy D’Ennery; Mary Chester, Dora 
Dean; Judge Walcott, Jack Ridgeway. There 
would be silver threads among the gold in 
my hair if it wasn’t for the fact that lama 
dashing brunette. Enid Markey opposite 





George Walsh in “Sink or Swim.”” Wonder 
which they did? 
M. C. B., NEw York.—Well, Wally 


MacDonald used to answer all his mail 
personally but now that he is married to 
Doris May I don’t know whether he does 
or not. Perhaps Miss May gives him her 
letters for male admirers to answer and in 
return he hands his from fans a la femme 
over to her. I'll have to find out about 
this. 





E.LsIE.—I am not a dear young man, you 
know. And I cannot send you my photo- 
graph because I haven’t had any taken for 
years. Of course, if you’d like to have one 
of me at the age of eighteen months I'll 
be delighted to oblige you. George Stewart 
is Anita’s only brother. Address him care 
Miss Stewart. 





Barry McC., GREENWICH.—So you have 
wavy hair. Is it permanent? The wave, 
not the hair. Will Rogers is married and 
has three children. Jimmy is the one whom 
you have seen in pictures. Ralph Graves 
doesn’t divulge his age but he is probably 
in his early twenties. His most recent 
appearance was in Griffith’s ‘‘Dream 
Street.” 





Just Happy.—I am breaking a rule when 
I answer you, because you didn’t sign your 
name and address. But your letter seemed 
sincere. (You told me you thought I must 
be young, otherwise I couldn’t write so 
much and so well.) Rudolph Valentino was 
Julio and Alice Terry was Marguerite in 

“The Four Horsemen.” Rex Ingram 
directed it from the novel by Ibanez. 
There is a story about Ingram in this issue. 
Valentino was divorced not long ago from 
Jane Acker, an actress. Kenneth Harlan 
and Harrison Ford have both been divorced. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


May LILLIAN VERNON, NEW ZEALAND.— 
I received the book of views and appreciate 
your thoughtfulness very much. Please 
write to me again and ask more questions. 
As far as I know, there are no film studios 
in New Zealand. You'll have to come to 
America to see pictures in the making. 





DimP_eEs, LONDON.—It is a mystery to 
me how the heights and weights of stars 
can possibly interest you. Is it that you 
wish to attain the same number of feet and 
pounds as your favorite? In that case 
you'll have a rather hard time trying to 
decide which of these you should emulate. 
Norma Talmadge, five feet two inches; 
110 pounds. Gloria Swanson, five feet 
three inches, 112 pounds; Nazimova, five 
feet four inches, 125 pounds; Mary Miles 
Minter, five feet two inches, 112 pounds; 
Mary Pickford, five feet, 100 pounds. At 
least none of these ladies will cause you to 
enter the heavyweight class. 


G. L. I., NEwArK.—Did you ever hear 
Sarah Bernhardt’s quoted recipe for keeping 
young? “I live mostly on eggs, drink 
champagne always, and get all the fresh air 
Ican.’’ Fortunate Madame! She has made 
several pictures—in fact, she made one of 
the first Famous Player films: “Queen 
Elizabeth.”” William Russell is thirty-four. 
He was divorced from Charlotte Burton, 
an actress, several years ago. Russell is 
still with Fox, west coast studios. 








GWEN SMITH.—You say your questions 
are all short and catchy. You are quite 
right. I can’t say whether or not Mary 
Pickford will be very apt to write to you. 
She is pretty busy right now. But 
believe she’ll send you her picture and that 
it will doubtless have some of her writing 
on it. Our most recent address for Zoe 
Rae is Universal City, Cal. She is ten 
years old. Just about your age, isn’t she? 





Dorotuy W., CoLumMBus.—Marguerite 
Clark and Constance Binney are not 
related. I think they look just a little bit 
alike. Marguerite has one sister, Cora, 
who has never been on the stage or screen. 
You’ve probably seen Faire Binney in 
pictures. Norma Talmadge in “The 
Branded Woman.”’ Barbara Bedford and 
Lillian Hall in “Last of the Mohicans.” 





Epna R., PHILADELPHIA.—July is just 
as good a month as any for crossing the 
continent to see the movie stars in Holly- 
wood, if you must see the movie stars in 
Hollywood. And not any better, either. 
Wally Reid will probably not have returned 
from New York, however. You want 
PHOTOPLAY to publish a picture of Joseph 
Schenck? Well, I’ll speak to the Editor 
about it. I don’t know what good it will 
do, but I'll speak to him. 





R. E., LANstnc.—Some of you sub-debs 


seem to think that I have asked questions | 


about you, the way you send me detailed 
descriptions of yourselves. I suppose the 
news that your eyes are blue and your hair 
is bobbed should send me into transports 
of joy, but somehow it doesn’t. Ethel 
Clayton is five feet five and weighs 130. 





D. B., DeEtrRoit.—You selected several 
shy young ladies this time. Neither Peggy 
Hyland nor Vivian Martin will tell us her 
age. However, I can promise you that 
Peggy and Vivian are quite, quite young. 
Bill Farnum is not going to retire from 
pictures. Peggy Hyland is not married. 
Miss Martin is. She has a little daughter. 
Her latest picture is “‘Mother Eternal.” 
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COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
e 
Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion, 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? ause big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who, are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
practical business. It will Prepare you to 
hold your own_where competition is keen 
and exacting. Donot doubt pa ability, but 
make up your mind toit and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at ee end of ten lessons, every cent 
‘ou sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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L. M., Detroit.—Gravity brings down 
everything in the world except prices. | 
have had many persons tell me that prices 
have come down, too. But I am far from 


convinced. Charles Ray is married. His 
wife’s name was’ Miss Grant. Charlie is 
six feet two and a half inches tall. I 


haven't heard of an Elaine Turner, but can 
oblige with the addresses of Elaine Hammer- 
stein and Florence Turner. 


D. M. W., Tarsoro, N. C.—Of course, 
your letter reached the waste-basket—did 
you think I kept them all tied up in pink 
ribbons? It didn’t reach the waste-basket 
before it was answered, however. Does that 
make everything all right? ‘Behold My 
Wife” was filmed in California. Mabel 
Julienne Scott is now at Universal playing 
the title role in Edna Ferber’s “Fanny Her- 
self.’ Miss Scott played opposite Lewis 
Stone in Goldwyn’s “‘Don’t Neglect Your 
Wife.”’ She is not married. Milton Sills is 
Gloria Swanson’s leading man in “The 
Great Moment.” Wonder if he’s Elinor 
Glyn’s ideal screen hero? 


Lionet.—If I am as bad as all that, I 
wonder why all these people keep on writing 
to me? I am neither bad nor brilliant. If I 
were either, I would be a Great 
Man. As it is, I’m only the An- 
swer Man. Conrad Nagel? 


Questions and ‘Answers 
(Concluded ) 


M. E. E., PittspurGu.—Lila Lee has 
just signed a contract for another year with 
Lasky. She was the heroine of ““The Charm 


School,’’ with Wally Reid. Charles Mere- 


dith opposite Constance Talmadge in 
“The Perfect Woman.”’ Meredith is mar- 
ried. 


Lota R., HAVANA.—You think that be- 
cause Wallace Reid is so handsome and such 
a good actor and all that sort of thing, that 
he must either stutter or speak through his 
nose. He does neither, I assure you. 
Wally’s only shortcoming, to my mind, is 
his passion for jazz which leads him to 
believe that he is the world’s champion 
saxophonist. Perhaps he is, at that—but 
then I have no fondness for that form of 
noise. Reid will send you a photograph if 
you write to him, care Lasky studio, Holly- 
wood, California, enclosing twenty-five cents. 


L. L. B., Evanston. I haven’t seen 
Robert Andersen for some time. His last 
activity was as the director and actor of a 
series of short comedies for Universal. 
Then he went abroad for a vacation. He 
first came into prominence as Monsieur 
Cuckoo in Griffith’s ‘‘Hearts of the World.” 
I believe he is not married. 






MARGARET K.—In only one particular 
was your letter correct: that part which 
said was a peach. As for the rest, 
Dorothy Gish does not use an assumed 
name, it’s her real one. Gloria Swanson 
is Mrs. Herbert K. Somborn, not Mrs. 
Elliott Dexter. Marie Doro is Mrs. Dexter. 
Thanks for your roses. I have had so many 
rocks hurled at me this month, and just 
when roses are so plentiful, too. 


LURLINE.—What an Alice-in-Wonderland 
name. Did I dream it, or do you really 
spell it that way? Anita Stewart's late 
pictures have been “Sowing the Wind” and 
“Playthings of Destiny.”” Anita is really a 
charming person. She is very pretty, very 
sympathetic, very human. What more can 
one say? 


Brown Eyes.—If Gloria Swanson were 
to object every time somebody told some- 
body else that she had a double, she'd be 
pretty busy. Gloria is one of the most 
popular “‘resemblance’’ stars in pictures. 
By the way, why don’t you send in your 
picture to our “‘Doubles’’ Contest? If you 
really look as much like Miss Swanson as 
your friends say you do, you may win a 
prize. And the prizes are worth 
winning. Vivian Martin is play- 
ing in a New York farce, “Just 








Well, he was born in 1896, is six 
feet tall and weighs 165 pounds. 
He is married and the father of a 
baby girl. Some of his more im- 
portant pictures have been ‘‘ The 
Lost Romance,” ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love,” and ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Madness.”’ At present he is 
working in the new Cecil de Mille 
drama mentioned elsewhere. 

A. K., lowa.—Bill Farnum is, 
right now, in Switzerland. He 
has no intention of remaining 
there indefinitely. He and Mrs. 
Farnum went abroad for a few 
months’ vacation but will prob- 





French directors 
London actors 
Swedish matches 
| English jokes 
Russian dancers 
Jap acrobats 
Swiss watches 
Turkish cigarettes 


KEEP "EM OUT! 


If you're going to boycott the 
foreigners, why stop at the films? 


Bernard Shaw 
Havana cigars 
Police dogs 
Pekinese 
Ambassadors 
Cork mayors 


ably be back by the time you —— Belgian monarchs 

read this; Farnum is still with se a 

Fox. He's a great guy—one of Sst ro _ — 

the realest in the film business. acd ees — wand 

The Farnums have an adopted { — operettas rhage & Blackwell 

daughter. ca Vie Parisienne 
Coffee Shakespeare 


| 
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LITTLE EisI£E, ILLINOIS.— 
Well, Natalie Talmadge would 





Bolsheviki (imported) 
Bolsheviki (domestic) 


Married.”” Tony Moreno is not 
making serials any more, so your 
wish is granted. Mr. Moreno's 
first feature for Vitagraph is 
“Three Sevens.”’ 


Mrs. J. T. L., SEATTLE.—Sor- 
ry your letter has not been an- 
swered before but I have been 
simply swamped, as my sten- 
ographer would say. You think 
there would be less divorces in 
the film world if all actors had 
their wives for their leading 
women, but I think there would 
be more. 

FLORENCE.—I couldn't write 
you a personal letter because you 
didn’t enclose stamp. You prob- 
ably think me very niggardly, 
but I assure you if I had to pay 
postage on all the personal let- 
ters I’m asked to write, I 
couldn't save even fifty cents a 
week. Gladden James is mar- 














never give her age but when she 
and Buster Keaton applied for a 
marriage license there was no 
way around it, so Natalie had to admit that 
she was all of twenty-four. Buster is one 
year older. None of the screen Fergusons 
are related: Elsie, Helen, and Casson. 
HELEN ZIMMER.—My dear child, I should 
be delighted to put your picture in the Mag- 





azine if | had anything to do with it. But 
you see I am not the Editor. Besides we 
only publish pictures of film peopie. I am 


. ir ; 
sure you'll be eligible some day, if you have 
as much ambition at twenty as you have 
at ten. 


B.S., MicHIGAN.—You say you have read 
so much about me. How—when—where? 
Has anyone made me the hero in a book? | 
should so love to be the hero in a book. 
Can't some of you oblige me? Tom Mix is 
married to Victoria Forde, who was well 
known as an actress before she retired as 
Mrs. Mix. No—Tom didn’t appear in 
‘The Queen of Sheba,” but he helped stage 
the chariot race which was a feature of that 
production. Mix is still making pictures for 
Fox in their western studio. “A Ridin’ 
Romeo”’ is one of his latest. 





A. P. Granston, R. I.—Your demands 
were much too modest. So modest that I 
fear I can only answer five of your sixteen 
questions. William Farnum and Pearl 
White, Fox eastern. Antonio Moreno and 
William Duncan, Vitagraph western. Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and Charlie 
Chaplin, their own studios, Hollywood, Cal. 
Lillian and Dorcthy Gish, Griffith, Mamar- 
oneck. Tom Mix and Shirley Mason, Fox 
western. 


Tina.—I believe you are one of those who 
thinks Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Laughing Man”’ is a 
joke book. Constance Talmadge and 
Dorothy Gish were married to John Pialoglo 
and James Rennie respectively, December 


26, 1920. Why do you wish the exact 
date—going to send them anniversary 
presents? 


Dix1e.—I wouldn't advise you to tell 
your wife you don’t like her new dress. 
She might develop an ardent desire to 
please you and buy another. Vivian Reed, 


not Violet Mersereau, played the Princess 
in ‘Princess of Patches.” 





ried. What’s more, he is mar- 
ried to a nonprofessional. Which 
would you girls rather be told: 
that your favorite is married to an actress 
whom you have seen, or to a person in 
private life, whom you never will see? 
Think it over. 


Mrs. JENNY JONES, BROOKLINE.—Only 
too glad to answer you. Joseph Dowling 


played the Patriarch in “The Miracle 
Man.” That was a wonderful picture, 
indeed. Best wishes, and write again 


wont you? 


F. M. O., Crncrinnati.—Many thanks for 
your kind praise. I needit. Cullen Landis 
is with Goldwyn. I wish, in return for 
your good wishes, I could tell you that 
Cullen is a confirmed bachelor, but he isn't 
a bachelor at all. He and Mrs. Landis 
have a little girl. 


MARGARET PuHyYLLiIs.—Where are 





you 
spending this vacation? Or perhaps I[ 
should say, what are you spending? I shall 


spend mine in Central Park feeding the 
squirrels. Harmless and _ inexpensive. 
Surely—drop in and see me whenever you 
get around to it. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 











“Beauty Is Only 
Skin Deep” 


GOLD BRICK always looks good. It has to. 
A Its promising appearance is its sole virtue. 
Looks alone will not sell goods today. Merchandise 
with a name—the name of its maker—has the call. 
For only the maker of worthy goods can long afford 
to advertise. At the High Court of Public Opinion 


any other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications 


to tell the story of their wares. The publishers 
seek the reputable advertising for the readers’ 
guidance. ‘The well-informed buyer seeks news 
of good merchandise through the columns of the 
best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without your 
patronage. Therefore, it is to their advantage to 
cater to you. They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be 
guided by the message they lay before you—the 


advertisements. 


Read them regularly ! 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Witt Maxe Tats ConTRACT wire qu 


Wak Into Any Store In THE 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro SALISBURY 
TurkisH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
It Not Appeat To Your TASTE 
Tue Crerk Witt Hann You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try- Because 
it 1s Tue Onty Hicn Grave Turnisn Cicarette 
in Tue Worto Tuart Sects For So Litrte Money. 


© } Guaranteed by 

Ths Mo ag 
Sf iu kanr 

NCORPORATED 


as ray ~which means that if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 
you can get your money back From the dealer. 





ir tr SHoucD Happen Tuat A Deater Refuses To 
Carry Out Our Orrer, Senp THe OPEN Packace 
With THe REMAINING CIGARETTES To THe Main 
Orrice OF THe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
ltt FievH Ave..New York Crry, Witn Your Name 
Ano Aporess Prainty Waitten Ano We WiLL 
Senv You Our Cueck For THe Amount You Spent. 




















LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE, MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN 


ement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantee 





** Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide”’ 


“Don't Gnvy ‘Beauty ~ Use “Pompeian™ 


The shaded lights can not conceal her wondrous 


beauty. Her vivid smile, her flashing eyes, are accentu- 
ated by the soft, beautiful coloring of her cheeks. She 
wins the admiration of all who see her. And why 
shouldn’t she? She knows and uses the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade 
is more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, 
and blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new 
RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. See offer 
on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM-— light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for 
dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real 


perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel— 5 Samples Sent With It 


*“Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.’’ In dainty colors. Size, 
28 x 7'4 inches. Price,l0c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum pow- 
der) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 





These thre PC Sor 
Instant Beauty 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send the 5S samples. 


Name 





Address_— 





City State 





Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 


























Without exception, my 
genuine Dorin prepa- 
rations, made especial- 
ly for the women of 
America, have this 
label on the bottom of 
every box. Only those 
Rouges and Poudres 
which bear the name 
F. R. Arnold & Co., 
New York, in addi- 
tion to my own label, 
are genuinely guaran- 
teed by me. 


Signed 


. 


Paris 
26iéme mars, 1921 


label on the 


bottom of 


BR then betie’s one man will insist, and 


then belie his statement by displaying 

an intense interest in the fairest 
blonde. ‘“Blonde’’ another will claim unwav- 
eringly as his preference, and then promptly 
reverse it by succumbing to the graces of a 
dark-eyed olive-skinned brunette. 

The truth of the matter is that men are 
attracted by distinct types — by young women 
who stand out definitely in their general col- 
oring, whether fair or dark. 


Intensify your type of beauty 


The coloring of your hair, eyes and skin 
is so subtly blended by nature that to disturb 
the color scheme by the slightest shade, de- 
tracts from the beauty of your type. 

So closely does the smart Parisienne observe 
this, that she selects the shade and texture 
of her rouge and poudre with the utmost care. 
Even the occasional dabs on the shiny nose 
from her compacte must leave no jarring note. 

The touch of color that she applies so artis- 
tically must harmonize perfectly with the tint 
of her poudre — must be unobtrusive in itself, 
yet so becomingly tinted that it makes her 
eyes appear more brilliant, throws into relief 
the gleam of her hair, accentuates her indi- 
vidual type of beauty. 

It is only natural that the study of skin 
colorings and skin textures has reached its 
zenith in the century-famed ateliers of Dorin 


of Paris—in the heart of France, There, 



































de Triomphe 


poudres and rouges, of exquisite softness 
and refinement, have been perfected for the 
many types of brunettes and blondes—for the 
“indefinite” type (the brune-blonde) — for 
the Titian beauty. 

These poudres and rouges are imported 
from Paris and sold throughout America — 
in the better drug and department stores in 
the handy-sized compactes (originated by 
Dorin) for all sizes of vanity cases and your 
dressing table. 

As an aid in selecting the tints that will 
emphasize your particular kind of beauty, 
we have prepared a booklet, ““What is Your 
Coloring?” It defines the various types of 
beauty and recommends harmonizing combi- 
nations of poudre and rouge for each type. 


Study your own coloring 


For 25c in stamps or coin, this booklet, to- 
gether with two miniature compactes (La 
Dorin Poudre and Dorin’s a will be 
mailed you. Tell us the color of your eyes, 
hair and skin, so that we can select the exact 
shades for you. 

Or send 10c in coin and you will receive 
the booklet with two Dorin packets (one of 
poudre and one of rouge) en poudre (loose 
powder form). (Remember to send descrip- 
tion of your coloring.) 

Address your letter to F. R. Arnold & Co., 
Sole Importers, 3 West Twenty-Second St., 
New York, 


JORIN OF PARIS 


Poudres, Compactes (La Dorine)- Rouges, Compactes 


Us. PAT. OFF. 


To be genuine Dorin Rouges and Poudres made for the U. S. A. 
must also bear the name F. R. Arnold &% Co. 
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